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Study of History. 

LETTER I. 

Chantelou in Tourainc, Ncr. (, 17} j, 


l\lY Lord, 

I Have confidered formerly, with a good deal of 
attention, the fubjeilon which you command me 
to communicate my thoughts to you : and I pradiif. 
ed in thofe days, as much as bufinefs and pleafure 
allowed me time to do , the rules that feemed to me 
necelTary to be obferved in the ftudy of hiflory. 
They were very different from thofe which writers 
on thefame fubje6l have recommended , and which 
are commonly pradlifed. Rut I confefs to your 
lordfhip , that this neither gave me then , nor has 
given me fince , any diflruft of them. I do not 
affed fingiilarity. On the contrary, 1 think that a 
due deference is to be paid to received opinions, 
and that a due compliance with received cuffoms is 
to be held; though both the one and the other Ihould 
be, what they often are, abfurd or ridiculous. But 
this fervitude is outward only , and abridges in no 
fort the liberty of private judgment. The obliga- 
tions of fubmitting to it like^vife, even, outwardly, 
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extend no further , than to thofe opinions and cuf- 
toms which cannot be oppofed; or from which 
'we cannot deviate without doing hurt, or giving 
offence , to fociety. In all thefe cafes , our fpecu- 
lations ought to be free: in all other cafes,. our 
pradice may be fo. Without any regard therefore . 
to the opinion and pradice even of the learned 
world , I am very willing to tell you mine. But, 
as it is hard to recover a thread of thought long 
ago laid afide , and impoflible to prove fome things, 
and explain others , without the afliflance of many 
books which I have not here; your lordlhip muff 
be content with fuch an imperfe^l, fketch , as lam 
able to fend you at prefent in this letter. 

The motives that carry men to the Audy of 
hiAory are diherent. Some intend , if fuch as they 
may be faid to Audy, nothing more than amufe- 
ment, and read the life of Aristides orPHOCiON, 
of ,Epaminondas or Scipio , Alexander or 
Caesar, juA as they play a game at cards, or as 
they would read the Aory of the feven champions. 

Others there are , whofe motive to this Audy 
is nothing better , and who have the further difad- 
vantage of becoming a nuifance very often to fociety, 
in proportion to the progrefs they make. The for- 
mer do not improve their reading to any good pur- 
pofe; the latter pervert it to a very bad one, and 
grow in impertinence as they increafe in learning. 

I think 1 have known moA of the lirA kind in 
England , and moA of the laA in France. The 
perfons I mean are thofe who read to talk, to Aiine 
in converfation , and to impofe iii company : who 
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Viavln^ few ideas to vend of their own growth, 
l\ore their minds with crude unruminated fa61sand 
fentences; atid hope to fupply, by bare memory, 
the want of imagination and judgment. 

But thefe are in the two loweft forms. The 
next 1 fhall mention are in one a little higher: irt 
the form of thofe who grow neither wifer nor 
better by ftudy themfelves, but who enable others 
to ftudy with greater eafe, and to purpofes more 
ufeful; who make fair copies of foul manufcripts , 
give the fignification of hard words, and take a 
great deal of other grammatical pains. The obli- 
gation to thefe men would be great indeed , if 
they were in general able to do any thing better, 
and fubnaitted to this drudgery for die fake of the 
public; as fome of them, it muft be owned with 
gratitude, have done, but not later, 1 think, than 
about the time of the refurreflion of letters. 
When works of importance are prefling, generals 
themfelves may take up the pick-axe and the 
fpade ; but in the ordinary courfe of things, when 
that prefling necelTity is over,,fuch tools are left 
in the hands deftined to ufe them , the hands of 
common foldiers and peafants. 1 approve therefore 
very much the devotion of a ftudious man at Chrift- 
Church, who was over -heard in his oratory en- 
tering into a detail with God, as devout perfoiis 
are apt to do , and amongft other particular thankf- 
givings, acknowledging the divine goodiicfs in 
furnifhing the world with makers of Dictionaries! 
Thefe men court fame as well as their betters, by 
fuch means as God has given them to acquire it ; 
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and Littleton exerted all the genius he had, 
when he made a di£lionary , though Stephens did 
not. They deferve encouragement, however , whilfl 
they continue to compile , and neither atiedl wit, 
nor prefume to reafon. 

There is a fourth clafs, of much lefs ufe than 
thefe , but of much greater name. Men of the firft 
rank in learning , and to whom the whole tribe of 
fcliolars bow with reverence. A man mull be as 
indifferent as I am to common cenfure or appro- 
bation , to avow a thorough contempt for the 
whole bufinefs of thefe learned lives; for all the 
refearches into antiquity , for all the fyflems of 
chronology and hiflory, that we owe to the im- 
menfe labors of a Scaliger , a Bochart-, a 
Petavius , an Usher , and even a Maksham. 
The fame materials are common to them all ; but 
thefe materials are few, and there is a moral impof- 
fibility that they Ihould ever have more. They 
have combined thefe into every form that can be 
given to them: they have fuppofed, they have 
gueflcd , they have joined disjointed pallages of 
different authors, and broken traditions of uncer- 
tain originals , of various people , and of centuries 
remote from one another as well as from ours. 
In ffiort, that they might leave no liberty untaken, 
even a wild , fantaflical fimilitude of founds has 
ferved to prop up a fyffem. As the materials they 
have are few , fo are tlie very bell , and fuch as 
pafs for auilientic, extremely precarious; ^s fome 
of thefe learned perfons themfelves confefs. 
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Totius Africanus , Eusebius, and Georgb 
the monk opened the principal fources of all thii 
Icience ; but they corrupted the waters. Their point 
of view was to make profane hiftory and chrono- 
logy agree with facred ; though the latter chronology 
is very far from being eflabliflied with the clearnefs 
and certainty necelTary to make it a rule. For this 
purpofe , the ancient monuments , that thefe writers 
conveyed to poflerity , were digefted by them ac- 
cording to the fyflem they were to maintain : and 
none of thefe monuments were delivered down in 
their original form , and genuine purity. The 
DynaAies of Manetho, for inAance, are broken 
to pieces by Eusebius; and fuch fragments of 
them as fuited his defign , are ib uck into his work. 
We have, we know, no more of them. The Codex 
Alexandrinus we owe to George the monk. We 
have no other authority for it : and one cannot 
fee without amazement fuch a man as Sir JoHH 
Marsham undervaluing this authority in one page, 
and building his fyAem upon it in the next. He 
feems even by the lightnefs of his exprellions, if! 
remember well , for it is long fince I looked into 
his canon , not to be much concerned what foun- 
dation his fyAem had, though he Ihovved his Acill 
in forming one, and in reducing the immenie anti- 
quity of the Egyptians within the limits of the 
Hebraic calculation. In Aiori, my lord, all thefe 
fyAemsare fo many enchanted caAles j they appear 
to be fomething , they are nothing but appearances : 
like them too, diffolve the charm, and they vaniAi 
from the fight. To dilfolve the charm , we muA 
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begin at the beginning of them ; the exprefTion 
may be odd, but it is fignificant. We mufl examine 
fcnipuloufly and indifferently the foundations on 
which they lean : and when we find tliefe either 
faintly probable, or grofsly improbable, it would 
be fooiilh to expetf any thing better in the fuper- 
flrutflure This feicnce is one of thofe that are 
“ a limine falutandae.” To do thus much may be 
neceffjry, that grave authority may not impofe on 
our ignorance : to do more , would be to affift this 
very authority in impofing falfe Icience upon us. 
I had rather take the Darius whom Alexander 
conquered, for the fon of Hystaspes, and make 
as many anachronifms as a Jewiih chronologer, 
than facrifice half my life to colle£l all the learned 
lumber that fills the head of an antiquary, 
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Study of History. 

LETTER I L 

Concerning the true uje and advantages of it, 

Ij E T me fay fomething of hiflory in general, 
before I defcend into the confideration of particular 
parts of it , or of the various methods of ftudy, or 
of the different views of thofe.that apply themfelves 
to it, as I had begun to do in my former letter. 

The love of hiflory feems infeparable from 
human nature , becaufe it feems inieparable from 
felf-love. The fame principle in this iiiflance carries 
us forward and backward, to future and to pall 
ages. We imagine that the things, which alfe£l 
us, muft affe(!!l poAeriiy : this fentiment runs 

through mankind , from Caesar down to the 
parilh clerk in Pope’s mifcellany. We are fond of 
preferving, as far as it is in our frail power, the 
memory of our own adventures, of thofe of our 
own time, and of thofe that preceded it. Rude 
heaps of flones have been railed, and ruder hymns 
have been compofed, for this purpofe, by nations 
who had not yet the ufe of arts and letters. To 
go no farther back, the triumphs of Odin were 
celebrated in runic fongs , and the feats of our 
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Britilh anceftori were recorded in thofe of their 
bards. The fjvages of America have the fame 
cufiom at this day; and long hiftorical ballads of 
their huntings and their wais are fung at all their 
fehivals. There is no need of faying how this 
paflion grows, among civilized nations, in propor- 
tion to die means of gratify ing it : but let ns ob- 
ferve that die fame principle of nature diredls u» 
as flrongly, and more generally as well as more 
early, to indulge our own curiofity, inflead of 
prejiaring to gratify tliat of others. The child 
hearkens with delight to the tales ofhisnurfe: he 
learns to read , and he devours with eagernefs 
fabulous legends and novels; in riper years he 
applies himfelf to fiifloty, nr to that which he 
takes for hiflory, to authorized romance: and, 
even in age, the defire of knowing what has hap- 
pened to other men , yields to the defire alone of 
relating what has .happened to ourfelves. Thus 
hiftory, true or falle , fpeaks to our padiont 
always. What pity is it, my lord, that even the 
befl fhould fpeak to our underAandings fo feldom ? 
That it does fo , we have none to blame but our- 
felves. Nature has done her part She has open- 
ed this ftudy to every, man who can read and 
think : and what flie has made the moft agreeable, 
reafon can make the moflufeful, application of our 
minds. But if we confult our reafon, we lhall be 
far from following the examples of our fellow- 
creatures , in this as in moA other cafes , who are 
fo proud of being rational. We lliall neither read 
to fpoth our indolence, nor to gratify our vanity : 
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as little lhall we corttent ourfelves to drudge like 
grammarians and critics, that others may be able 
to lludy with greater eafe ;<nd profit, like philo- 
fophers and flatefmen; as little fliall we afieci the 
/lender merit of becoming great fcholars at the 
expeiife of groping all our lives in the dark mazes 
of antiquity. All thefe miflake the tiue drift of 
lludy, and the true ufe of hillory. Mature gave 
us curiofuy to excite the indufiry of our minds; 
but Ihe never intended it Ihould be made the 
principal , much lefs the foie , obje6l of their 
application. The true and proper object of this 
application is a conflant improvement in private 
and in public virtue. An application to any lludy, 
that tends neither direclly nor indirectly to make 
us better men and better citizens, is at bcflbuta 
fpecious and ingenious fort of idlenefs , to ufe an 
exprelhon of liLLOTSON : and the knowledge 

we acquire by it is a creditable kind of ignorance, 
nothing more. This creditable kind of ignorance 
is , in my opinion , the whole benefit which the 
generality of men , even of the mofl learned , reap 
from the ftudy of hiftory: and yet the ftudy of 
hiflory feems to me, of all other, the mofl proper 
to train us up to private and public virtue. 

Your lordlhip may very well be ready by this 
time, and after fo much bold cenfure on my part, 
to afk. me , what then is the true ufe of hiflory ? 
in what refpeCls it may ferve to make us better 
and wifer ? and what method is to be purfued in 
the Ihidy of it, for attaining thefe great ends? 
I will anfwer you by quoting what I have read 
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fomewhere or other, in DroNYSius Halicarn. 

I think , that hiflory is philofophy teaching by 
examples. VVe need but to call our eyes on the _ 
world, and we lliall lee the daily force of example : 
we need but to turn them inward, and we fliall 
foon difcover why example has this force. “ Pauci 
prudeiuia,” fays Tacitus, “ honefla ab 
“ deterioribus , ntilia ab noxiis difcernunt: plures 
“ aliorum eventis docentur." Such is the imper- 
feiflion of human underftanding , fuch the frail tem- 
per of our minds, that abflrail or general propofi- 
tions, though ever fo true, appear obfcure or doubt- 
ful to us very often , till they are explained by 
examples: and that the wifeft leffons in favor of 
virtue go but a little way to convince the judg- 
ment, and determine the will, unlefs they art; 
enforced by the fame means; and we are obliged 
to apply to ourfelves what we fee happen to other 
men. Inflruclions by precept have the further 
difadvantage of coming on the authority of others 
and frequently require a long deduflion of reafon- 
ing. “ Homines amplius oculis , quam auribus , 
“ credunt; longum iter eft per prscepta , breve 
“ et elficax per exempla. ” The reafon of this 
judgment, which I quote from one of Seneca’s 
epillles in confirmation of my own opinion , 
refis , I think , on this ; that when examples are 
pointed out to us , there is a kind of appeal , with 
which we are flattered , made to our fenfes , as 
well as our underftandings. The inAruclion comes 
then upon our own authority : we frame the 
precept after our own experience, and yield to 
fail when we refift fpecuUtion. But this is not 
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the only advantage of inAniflion by example; for 
example appeals not to our underflanding alone, 
but to our pallions liliewife. I' xample a linages 
theCcf or animates them; fets paflion on the Tide 
of judgment, and makes the whole man ofa-piece; 
which is more than the flrongell reafoning and 
the cleareft demonflration can do: and thus forming 
habits by repetition , example leon es the obfer- 
vance of thofe precepts which example inlintiated, 
Is it not Pliny, my lord, who fays, that the 
gentleft, he Ihould have added the moA efh-ciual , 
way of commanding, is by example? “ Mitius 
“ jubetur exemplo." The harlhcA orders are loft- 
ened by example , and tyranny itfelf becomes 
perfuafive. What pity is it that fo lew princes 
have learned this way of commanding ? But again: 
the force of examples is not conhned to tliofe 
alone, that pafs immediately under our fight: the 
examples , that memory fuggells , have the fame 
effetil in their degree , and a habit of recalling 
them will foon produce the habit of imitating 
them. In the fame epiAle, from whence I cited a 
• palTage juA now, Senec.\ fays that Cleanthes 

s had never become fo perfeft a copy of Zf.no, if 

S he had not palled his life with him; that Plato, 

j Aristotle, and the other philolophers of that 

•e fchool , proAted more by the example , than by 

;h the difcotirfe of Socrates. (But here, by the 

ai way, Seneca miAook ; for Socrates died two 

years, according to fome,and fouryears, according 
^ toothers, before the birth of Aristotle: and 
bit miftaJce might come from the inaccuracy of 
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tViofe who colleiled for him; as Erasmus obferves, 
after Qujntilian , in his judgment on Seneca ) 
But be this , which was fcarce worth a parenthefis, 
as it will, he adds that Metrodorus, Hermachus 
and Polyaenus , men of great note were formed 
by living under the fame roof with Epicurus , not 
by frequenting his fchool. Thefe are infiances of 
the force of immediate example. But your lordfliip 
knows that the citizens of Rome placed the images 
of their anceflors in the veftibules of their houfes; 
fo that, whenever they went in or out, thefe 
venerable buftoes met their eyes , and recalled the 
glorious adior^s of the dead , to fire the living, to 
excite them to imitate, and even to emulate their 
great forefathers. The fuccefs anfwered the defign. 
The virtue of one generation was transfufed , by 
the magic of example , into feveral : and a fpirit of 
heroifm was maintained through many ages of that 
common-wealth. Now thefe are fo many iiiAances 
of the force of remote example ; and from all thefe 
inflinces we may conclude , that examples of both 
kinds are necelTary. 

The fchool of example , my lord, is the world: 
and the mafters of this fchool are hiflory and 
experience. I am far from contending that the 
former is preferable to the latter. I think upon 
the whole otherwife: ,but this I fay, that the 
former is abfolutely neceffary to prepare us for 
the latter, and to accompany us whilft we are 
under the dtfeipline of the latter, that is, through 
the whole courfe of our lives. No doubt fume 
few men may be quoted , to whom nature gav« 
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what art and induflry can give to no man. 
But fuch examples will prove nothing againff 
me, becaufe I admit that the ftudy of hillory, 
without experience, is infuflicient ; but afftrt, 
that experience itfelf is fo without genius. Genius 
is preferable to the other two; but I would wifli 
to find the three together : for how great foever 
a genius may be, and how much foever he may 
acquire new light and heat, as he proceeds in 
his rapid courfe , certain it is that he will never 
fhine with the full luftre , nor flied the full 
influence he is capable of, unlefs to his own 
experience he adds the experience of other men 
and other ages. Genius, without the improvemenj, 
at leaft, of experience, is what comets once were 
thought to be, a blazing meteor, irregular in his 
courfe, and dangerous in his approach; of no ufe 
to any fyftem, and able to deftroy any. Mere 
fons of earth , if they have experience without 
any knowledge of the hiAory of the world , are 
but half fcholars in the fcience of mankind. And if 
they are converfant in hiAory without experience, 
they are worfe than ignorant; they are pedants, 
always incapable, fometimes meddling and pre- 
fuming The man, who has all three, is an honor 
to his country , and a public blefling : and fuch, 
I truA , your lordfhip will be in this century, as 
your great-grand- father* was in the lalt. 

1 have infiAed a little the longer on this head, 
and have made thefe diAindions the ratlier, becaufe 
though I attribute a great deal more , than many will 

» £itl »f Cl-ARiNDON. 
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be ready to allow, to the fludy of hidory ; yetT 
would not willingly even feem to fall into the 
ridicule of afcribiiig to it fuch extravagant tffe<£ls , 
as feveral have done, from TULLY down to Ca- 
SAiiBON, La Moi hl i.e \'‘AYr.K, and ether modern 
pedants. When Tui.ly informs us, in the fecund 
hook of his Turculan diTpiitations , that the lirfl 
Scirio .Africanus had always in his hands the 
works of Xr.NoruoN, he advances nothing but 
what is probable and reafonable. To fay nothing 
of the retreat of the ten thoul'and , nor of other 
parts of Xenoi'IION’s writings, the images of virtue 
reprefented in that admirable picture the Cyrepaedia, 
\Mcre proper to entertain a foul that was fraught 
with virtue, and Cyrus was worthy to be imitated 
by SciPio. So Selim emulated Caesar, whofe 
Commentaries were tranllated for his ufe againft 
the cuftoms of the Turks: fo Caesar emulated j 
Alexander; and Alexander, Achilles. There , 
is nothing ridiculous here, except the ufe that is made | 

of this paflage by thofe who qtiote it. But what 
the fame Tuli.y fays, in the fourth hook of his 
academical difputations, concerning Lucullus, 
feems to me very extraordinary. “ In Afiam faflus | 
* imperator venit ; cum elfet Roma profedlus rei 
“ militaris rudis;” (one wotild be ready to aferibe | 
fo fudden a change, andfo vafl an itnprovement , ^ 

to nothing lefs than knowledge inlufed by infpira- ^ 
tion , if we were not allured in the fame place that ^ 
they were ellcdled by very natural means, by fuch 
as it is in every man’s power to employ ) ^ partim 
percontando a peritis, partim in rebus geflis legendis.” 
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Lucullus, according to this account, verified the 
reproach on the Roman nobility, which Sallust 
puts into the mouth of Marius. But as 1 difeover 
the pafTion of Marius, and his prejudices to the 
patricians, in one cafe; fo I difeover, niethiuLs, 
the cunning of Tullt , and his partiality to 
himfelf, in the other. Lucullus, after he had 
been chofen conful , obtained by intrigue the 
government of Cilicia, and fo pm himfelf into a 
fituaiion of commanding the Roman army agaiiifl 
MithridateS: Tui.ly had the fame government 
afterwards, and though he had no MnuRin.ATES, 
nor any other enemy of confeqnence, oppofed to him; 
though all his military feats confifted in furprifing 
and pillaging a parcel of highlanders and wild 
Cilicians; yet he affumed the airs of a conqueror, 
and deferibed his actions in fo pompous a flyle, 
that the account becomes burlefque. He laiiglis, 
indeed , in one of his letters to Atticus, at his 
generallhip : but if we turn to thofe he writ 
to COELius Ruf us , and to Cato , upon this 
occafion , or to thofe wherein he expreffes to 
Atticus his refentment againft Cato, for not 
propofiiig in his favor the honors ufually decreed 
fo conquerors, we may fee how vanity turned his 
head, and how impudently heinfifled on obtaining 
a triumph, fs itany Brain now to fuppofe , that he 
meant to infinuate, in the paflage I have quoted 
about Lucullus, that the dilFerence between him 
and the former governor of Cilicia, even in 
military merit, arofefrom the different conjuncture 
alone; and that Lucullus could not have done 
in Cilicia , atth it time, more than he himfelf did? 
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Cicero had read and queftioned at leaft as much 
as Lucullus, and would therefore have appeared 
as great a captain , if he had had as great a prince 
as Mithridates to encounter. But tJia truth is, 
that Lucuelus was made a great captain by theory, 
or the lludy of IiiAory, alone, no more than 
FERniN'A.ND of Spain and Alphonses of Naples 
were cured of defperate diAeinpersby reading Livy 
and OuiNius Curtius; a filly tale, whichBooiN, 
Amyoi , and otliers have picked up and propagated. 
Liicullus had ferved in his youth againll the 
Marfi, probably in otlier wars, and Syi.la took 
early notice of him : he went into tlie eaft with 
this general , and had a great fliare in his confi- 
dence. He commanded in feveral expeditions. It 
was he who reftored the Colophonians to their 
liberty , and who punilhed the revolt of the 
people of Mytelene. Thus we fee that Lucuelus 
was formed by experience , as well as Audy, and 
by an experience gained in thofe very countries, 
where he gathered fo many laurels afterwards in 
fighting agaiiiA ihe fame enemy, d he late duke of 
Marlhokougii never read Xenophon , moA cer- 
tainly , nor tlie relation peihaps of any modern 
wars; but he ferved in hisyoutli under monlieur 
de Turenne, andlhave heard that he was taken 
notice of in thofe early days, by that great man. 
He afterwards commanded in an expedition to 
Ireland, ferved a campaign or two, iff iniAake 
not, under king William in Flanders : and, befides 
thefe occaAons, had none of gaining experience in 
war, till he came to the head of our armies in one 
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thourind feven hundred and two , and triumphed, 
not over Afiatic troops , hut over the veteran 
armies of France. The Roman had on his lide . 
genius and experience cultivated l>y Rudy : the 
Briton had genius improved by experience , and 
no more. The firfl therefore is not an example of 
what Audy can do alone j but the latter is an 
example of what genius and t.xperience can do 
without Andy. They can do much , to be lure , 
when the firfl is given in a fiiperior degree. But 
i'uch examples are very rare ; and when they 
happen, it will be Aill true, that they would hav'C 
had fewer blemilhes , and would have come nearer 
to the perftflion of private and public virtue, in 
all the arts of peace and achievements of war, if 
the views of fuch men had been enlarged, and 
their fentiments ennobled , by acquiring that caA 
of thought , and that temper of rbind , which will 
grow up and become habitual in every man who 
applies himfelf early to the Audy of hiflory', as well 
as to the Audy of philofophy , witli the intention 
of being wifer and better, without the afieAition 
of being more learned. 

The temper of the mind is formed, and a certain 
turn given to our ways of thinking; in a word, the 
feeds of that moral charafler which cannot wholly 
alter the natural character , but may corre£l the evil 
and improve the good that is in it, or do the very 
contrary , are fown berimes , and much loom-r than 
ij commonly fuppoftd. It is equally ceitaiii, tliat ' 
we liiJll gatlier or not gather experience, be tlie 
better or the worfe for this experience, wliea we 
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come into tlie world and mingle among mankind, 
according to the temper of mind , and the turn of 
thought, that we have acquired beforehand, and 
bring along wiili us. They will tindure all our 
future acquifitions ; fo that the very fame expe- 
rience , which fecures the judgment of one man , 
or excites him to virtue , fltall lead another into 
error, or plunge him into vice. From hence it 
follows , that the fludy of hiftory has in this refped 
a double advantage. It experience alone can make 
■us perfed in our parts, experience cannot begin 
to teach them till we are adually on the flage : 
whereas, by a previous application to this fludy, 
we con them over at leaA , before *we appear 
there ; we are not quite unprepared , we learn our i 
parts fooner, and we learn them better, j 

Let me explain what L mean by an example. | 
There is fcarce any folly or vice more epidemical j 
among the fons of men , than that ridiculous 
and hurtful vanity, by which the people of each 
country are apt to prefer themfelves to thofe of 
every other; and to make their own cuftoms, and 
manners, and opinions, theftandards of right and 
wrong , of true and falfe. The Chinefe mandarins 
were flrangely furprifed , and almoft incredulous, 
when the Jefuits fliowed them how fmall a hgure 
their empire made in the general map of the 
world. The Samojedes wondered much at the Czar 
of Mulcovy for not living among them : and the 
Hottentot, who returned from Europe, flripped 
himfelf naked as foon as he came home , put on 
his bracelets of guts and garbage , and grew Ainking i 
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and loufy as faft as he could. Now nothing can 
contribute more to prevent us from being tainted 
with this vanity, than to accuflom oiirfelves early 
to contemplate the diflerent nations of the earth, 
in that vaft map which hiftory fpreads before us, 
in their rife and their fall, in their barbarous and 
civilized Hates , in the liJcenefs and unlikenefs of 
them all to one another, and of each to itfelf. By 
frequently renewing this profped to the mind, 
the Mexican with his cap and coat of feathers, 
facrificing a human viddim to his god, will not 
appear more favage to our eyes , than the Spaniard 
with a hat on his head , and a gonilla round his ' 
neck, facrificing whole nations to his ambition, 
his avarice, and even the wantonnefs of his cruelty. 

I might Ihow , by a multitude of other examples, 
how hiftory prepares us for experience, and guides 
us in it : and many of thefe would be both 
curious and important. 1 might likewife bring ' 
feveral other inftances , wherein hiftory ferves ;o 
purge the mind of thofe national partialities and 
prejudices that we are apt to contrad in our 
education , and that experience for the moll part 
rather confirms than removes; becaufe it is for the 
moft part confined, like our education. But I 
apprehend growing too prolbt , and fliall therefore 
conclude this head by obferving , that though an 
early and proper application , to the ftudy of hiftory 
will contribute extremely to keep our minds free 
from a ridiculous paniality in favor of our own 
country, and a vicious prejudice againft others j 
yet the fame ftudy will create in us a preference 
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of affe£lion to our own country. Tliere isa Aory 
told of Abgarus. He brought feveral beaAs taken 
in different places to Rome, they fay,- and let 
them loofe before Augustus : every beaft ran 
immediately to that part of the Circus , where a 
parcel of eardi taken from his native foil had been 
laid. “ Credat Judaeus Apella.” This tale might 
pafs on Josephus.; for in him, I believe, I read it: 
but furely the love of our country is a leffon of 
reafon, notan inftitution of nature. Education and 
habit, obligation and intereA , attach us to it, not 
inAincA. It is however fo neceAary to* be cultivated, 
and the profperity of all focieties, as well as the 
grandeur offome, depend's upon it fo much, that 
orators by their eloquence, and poets by their 
enthufiafm , have endeavoured to work up this 
precept of morality into a princi])le of paffion. But 
the examples which we find in hiftory, improved 
by the' lively difcriptions , and the juA applaufes 
or cenfures of hiAorians, will have a much better 
and more permanent effe(A , than declamation, or 
fong, or the dry ethics of mere philofophy. Inline, 
to converfe with hiAoriarts is to keep good com- 
pany: many of them were excellent men, and 
thofe who were not fuch , have taken care however 
to appear fuch in* their writings. It muA be" 
therefore of great ufe to prepare ourfelves by this 
converfation for that of the world ; and to receive 
our firA imprelfions, and to acquire our firA 
habits, in a fcene where images of virtue and vice 
are continually reprefented to us in the colors that 
belong properly to them, before we enter on 
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amother fcene, where virtue and vice are too 
often confounded, and what belongs to one is 
afcribed to the other. 

Befides the advantage of beginning our acquaint- 
ance with mankind fooner, and of bringing with 
Tis into the world , and the biifinefs of it, fucli a 
caft of thought and fitch a temper of mind, as tvill 
enable us to make a better nfe of our experience; 
there is this further advantage in the ftitdy of 
hiflory , tliat the improvement we mal^e by it 
extends to more objeiils, and is made at the 
expenfe of other men : whereas that improvement, 
which is the effetl of our own experience , is 
conftned to fewer objecfs, and is made at our own 
expenfe. To Aate the account fairly therefore 
between thefe two improvements ; though the latter 
be the more valuable, yet allowance being made 
on one ftde for the much greater number of 
examples that hiflory prefentsto us, and dedutSion 
being made on the other of the price we often ‘ 
pay for our experience, the value ^of tlie former 
will rife in proportion. “ I have recorded thefe 
“ things," fays Polybius , after giving an account 
of the defeat of Regulus, “ that they who read 
“ iliefe commentaries may be rendered better by 
“ them; for all men have two ways.of improve- 
*• ment, one arifmg from their own experience, 

“ and one from tlie experience of otliers. I'vi- 

de/itior quidem ilia efl, qiix per propria ducit 
“ iiifnrtunia ; at tutior ilia, quae per aliena.” I ufe 
Casaubon’s tranflrtion. 1’olybius goes on, and 
coi. eludes, “ that fince the full of thefe wav* 
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“ expofe* Ui to great labor and peril, whilft 
“ the fecond works the fame good effetfl, and it 
“ attended by no evil circumflance , every one 
* ought to take for granted, that the fludy of 
“ hiftory is the bell fchool where he can learn 
“ how to conduft himfelt in all the fituations of 
“ life.” Regulu.s had feen at Rome many exam- 
ples of magnanimity, of frugality, of the contempt 
of riches and of other virtues ; and thefe virtues 
be pradtifed. But lie had not learned , nor had 
opportunity of learning another lell'on, which the 
examples recorded in hiflory inculcate frequently, 
the lelTon of moderation. An infatiable tliirA of 
military fame, an unconfiued ambition of extending 
their empire , an extravagant confidence in their 
own courage and force, an infolent contempt of 
their enemies, and an impetuous overbearing fpirit 
with which they purlued all their enterprifes, 
compofed in his days the diflinguifhing charatSer 
of a Roman. Whatever the fenate and people 
refolved , to the members of that commonwealth 
appeared both pradlicable and juft. Neither diffi- 
culties nor dangers could check them', and their 
fages had not yet dilcovered, that virtues in excefs 
degenerate into vices. Notwithftanding the beau-- 
tiful rant which Horace puts into his mouth , I 
make no doubt that Regui.us learned at Carthage 
thofe ielTons of moderation which he Iiad noj 
learned at Rome; but he learned them by 
exp.-.'-ieuce, and the fruits of this c.xpericnce came 
too late , and coft too dear ; ior they coft the total 
defeat of the Roman arniv, the prolongitioii of a 
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calamiton* war which might have been finilTied 
by a glorious peace, the lofs of liberty to chouraiidt 
of Roman citizens, and to Kegulus himfelf the 
lofs of life in the midll of torments, if we are 
entirely to credit what is perhaps exaggeration in 
the Homan authors. « 

There is another advantage , worthy our obftr- 
vation , that belongs to the lludy of hiftory; and 
that I Ihall mention here, not only becaufeofthe 
importance of it, but becaufe it leads me imme- 
diately to fpeak of the nature of the improvement 
we ought to have in our view, and of t'le method 
in which it ieems to me that this improvenient 
ought to be purfued : two particulars from which 
your lordihip may think perhaps that Ldigrc-fs too 
long. The advantage Lmean confifts in this, that 
the examples which hifloi y •prefenis to us, both of 
men and of events; are generally complete: the 
whole example is before ns , and confcqucntly the 
whole leflbn, or fometimes the various leffons, 

' which philofophy propofes to teach, us by tins 

examj)le. For firft, as to men : we fee them at 
their whole length in hillory, and we fee them 
generally there through a medium lefs partial at 
Jceil tiian that o^ experience: for I imagine, that 
a ,u-/iig or a toiyy whilR thofe parties fubfilied, 

, would have condemned in Satuhninus the fpiiit 
- of/d6lloii which he applauded in his own Tribuiit.s, 

S and would have applauded in Dh ustiS the Ijjiritof 

moderation which he defpil'ed in thofe of tlie n:i- . 
trary party , ^tid which he fufpecfed and listed in 
ikofe of his •wn pjrtv. Tlie yil’nin v.ho Les- 
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impofed on mnnkind hy hi* power or cunning, and 
whom experience could not unmalk for a rime, it 
tinmafkcd ar length : and the honeft man, who 
has been mifundtrllood or defamed, isjuftified be- 
fore his ftory ends. Or if thi* doe* not happen, if 
the villain dies with his mafk on, in the midft of 
applaufe, and honor, and wealth, and power, and 
if the honefl man dies under the fame load of ca- 
lumny and.difgrace under which he liveil , driven 
perhaps into exile, and expofed to want; yet we 
fee hiflorical juflice executed, the name of one 
branded with infamy, and that of the other cele- 
brated with panegyric to fucceeding ages. Fraj- 
“ ciptium miinus annalium reor, ne virtutes filean- 
“ tur; tuque pravis didis failifque ex poAeritate 
" et infamia metiis fit." 'Ihus, according to Ta- 
citus, and according to truth, from which his 
judgments feld »m deviite, the principal duty of 
hiAory is to eredt a tribunal, like that among the 
Egyptians, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 
where men and princes themfelves were tried, and 
condemned or acquitted, after their deaths; where 
thofe who Iiad not been jtuniAied for their crimes, 
and thofe who had not been honored for their vir- 
tues, received a jiiA retribtnion. The fentence is 
pronounced in one cale, as it was in the other, 
too late to corredt or rcconipenle; but it ts pro- 
nounced in time to render thefe examples of general 
inArudfion to mankind. Thus Cicero, that I may 
quote one ' iiiA liice out of thoufaiids, and that ! 
may do juflice to the general charadler of that great 
man, wiiolc particular failing I have Cciifured fu 


fteely ; CiCERO, I fay, was abandoned by OcTA- 
ViUS, and maffacred by Antony. But let any 
man read this fragment of Arellius Fl’SCUS, and 
chufe which he would willi to have been, the 
orator, or the triumvir? “ Quoad hummiim genus 
“ incolume manferit, quamdiu ufus literis, honor 
“ fummsE eloquentiai pretium erit, quamdiu rerum 
“ natnra aut fortuna . Aeterit, rfut memoria dura- 
“ verit, admirabile poAeris v gebis ingenitun, et 
“ uno profcriptus feculo, profcribes Aiitonium 
“ omnibus." i 

Thus again, as to events that Aand recorded in 
liiAory we Ice them all, we fee them as they followed 
one another, or as they produced one another, can- 
i. ' ureAtiSs, immediate or remote. We are call back, 
;.s it Were, into former ages: welivewiththo men who 
V. b fore us, and we inhabit countries that we 
; er law. Place is enlargcfl, and time prolonged, in 
t!i.^ manner; fo that the man who applies himfelf 
t.n'y to ilie Andy of hiflory, may acquire in a 
lew years and before he fets his foot abroad in the 
wi.rld, not only a more extended knowledge of 
maiiJ.uid, hut the experience of more centuries 
than aiiy of the jratriarchs law. The events we 
are witrieihs of, in the couri'e of the longeA life, 
' appear f> us very often original, unprepared. Angle, 
and liii-relative, if I may life fuch an exprellijii 
for avjiit of a better i;i lingiidi ; in French i would 
by flok-s: they ajipear luch very often, are called 
accidents and looked on as the cAedls of chance; 
a word, by the way, which is in coriAant nf , 
and has frequently no determinate meaning. Wk, 
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get over the prefent difficulty, we improve the 
momentary advantage, as well as we can, and we 
look no farther, lixperience can carry us no far- 
ther ; for experience can go a very little vvay back 
in difcoveriiig caufes; and effedis are not the ob- 
jedU of experience till they happen. From hence 
many errors in judgment, and by confeqnence in 
condudl, neceflarily arife. And here too lies the 
slifference we are fpeaking of between hifloryand 
experience. The advantage on the fide of the for- 
mer is double. In ancient hiftory as we have faid 
already, the examples are complete, which are in- 
complete in the courfe of experience. The begin- 
ning, the progreflion, and the end appear, not of 
particular reigns, much lefs of particular enterprifes, 
or fyflems of policy alone, but of governments of 
nations, of empires, and of all the various fyflems 
that have fncceeded one another in the courfe of 
their duration. In modern hiflory, the examples 
may be, and fometimes are, incomplete ; but they 
have this advantage when they are fo, that they 
ferve to render coipplete the examples of our own 
time. Experience is doubly defedlive; we are born 
too late to fee the beginning, and we die too loon 
to fee the end of many things. Hiftory fupplies 
both thefe defedfs. Modern hiftory' (Lows the cau- 
fes, when experience jirefents the efl'ecls alone : 
and ancient hiftory ena'oles us to guefs at the 
effedis, wiien experience prefents the caufes alone. 
Let me explain my' meaning by two examples of 
diefe kinds; one pall, the other iidtiially prefent. 
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When the revolntion of one thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty - eight happened , few men 
then alive, I fuppofe, went farther in their fearch 
after the caufes of it, than the extravagant at- 
tempt of king James againft the religion and li- 
berty of his people. His former condnfl, and the 
paffages of king Charles the fecond $ reign might 
rankle ftill at the hearts of fome men, but could 
not be fet to account among the caufes of his de- 
pofition ; fince he had fucceeded, notwithftanding 
them, peaceably to the throne: and the nation in 
general, even many of thofe who would have 
excluded him from it, were defirouf, or at leaf!, 
'willing, that he fhould continue in it. Now tliis 
example, thus ftated, afford?, no doubt, much 
good inrtriu^ion to the kings, and people of Bri- 
tain. But this inflrudiion is not entire, becaufe the 
example thus Bated , and confined to the expe- 
rience of that age, is imperfe£l. King Jamps’ mal- 
adminiflration rendered a revolution neceffaryand 
prafticable; but his mal-adminiftration, as well as 
all hi.s preceding condiuU, was caufed by his bigot- 
attachment to popery, and to the piiiiciples of 
arbitrary government, from which no warning 
could divert him. His bigot-attachment to thele 
was caufed, by the exile of the royal family, this 
exile Ava.s caufed by the ufnrpation of Cromwel: 
and Cromwells ulurpailon was the tffe^l of a 
former rebellion, becun not without reafon on 

• V 

account of liberty, but without any valid pretence 
on account, is of religion. During this exile, onr 
princes caught the taint of popery and foreign 
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politics. We made them unfit to govern ns, and- 
after that were forced to recal the m that they 
might refciie us out of anarchy. It was neceffary 
therefore, your lordlhip fees, at tlie revolution, 
and it is more fo now, to go back in hiflory, at 
leaft as far as I have mentioned, and perhaps 
farther, even to the beginning of king James 
the hill's reign, to render this event a cornplcte 
example, and to develope all the wife, honeh, 
and falutary precepts, with which it is pregnant, 
both to king and fubjed. 

The other example lhall be taken from what 
has liicceeded the revolution. Few men at that 
time looked forward enough, to forefee the ne- 
celfary confequences of the new conAitution of the 
revenue, that was foon afterwards formed ; nor of 
’the method of funding that immediately took place; 
which, abfurd as they are, have continued ever 
fince, till it is become fcarce pofTible to alter them. 
Few people, I fay, forefaw how the creation of 
funds, and the multiplication of taxes, would 
increafe yearly the power of the crown, and bring 
our liberties, by a natural and neceAary progreffion, 
into more real, though lefs apparent danger, than 
they were in before the revolution. The exccllive 
ill hulbandry pra^lifed f rom the very beginning of 
king William’s reign, and wliich laid tfie found- 
ations of all ^ve feel and all we fear, was uot 
the eflen'l of ignorance, n'/i flake, or what we call 
chance, but of delign and fclieme in tliofe who 
had the fway at uni time, f run not lb imciniitahlc. 
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however, as to believe that they intended to 
bring upon their country all the mifchiefs that 
we, who came after them, experience, and ap- 
prehend. No, they faw the meafures they took 
fingly, and unrelatively, or relatively alone to fome 
immediate object. The notion of attaching men to 
the new government, by tempting them to embark 
their fortunes on the fame bottom, was a reafon of 
ftate to fome: the notion of creating a new, that 
is, a moneyed- interefl, in oppofition to the landed 
intereft, or as a balance to it, and of acquiring a 
fuperior influence in the ciiy of London at leaft by 
the eftablifliment of great'corporations, was a reafon 
of party to others; and 1 make no doubt that the 
opportunity of amafling immenfe eflates by the 
management of funds, by trafli eking in paper; and 
by all the arts of jobbing, was a reafon of private 
intereft to thofe who fupported and improved this 
fcheme of iniquity, if not to thofe who devifed it. 
They looked no farther. Nay, we who came after 
them, and have long tafted the bitter fruits of the 
corruption they planted, were far from taking fuch 
an alarm at our diftrefs, and our danger, as they 
deferved; till the moft remote and fatal efle6l of 
caufes, laid by the lafl generation, was very near 
becoming an obje£l of experience in this. Your 
lordfliip, I am fure, fees at once how much a due 
refledfion on thepaflages of former times, as they 
ftand recorded in the hiflory of our own, and of 
other countries, would have deterred a free people 
from truffing the foie management of fo great a 
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revenue, and the foie nomination of thofe leqion* i 
of officers employed in it, to their chief magifirate, 

* There remauied indeed no pretence for doing fo, 

when once a falary was fettled on the prince, and 
the public revenue was no longer in any fenfe liis 
revenue, nor the public expenfe his expenfe. Give 
me leave to add, that it would have been, and 
Would be hill, more decent with regard to the 
prince, and lefs repugnant if not more conformable 
to the principles and pratlice too of our govern- 
* ment, to take this power and influence from the 

prince, or to fhare it witlrhim; than to exclude 
/ men from the privilege of reprefenting their fellow- 

fubje£ls who would chiife them in parliament, 
purely becaufe they are employed and trufted by 
the prince. 

Your lordfhip fees not only, how much a due 
” refle£lion upon the experience of other ages and ^ 

countries would have pointed out national cornip- | 
tion, as the natural and neceffary confequence of 
(■ inverting the crown with the management of fo 

i 3 revenue; but alfo the lofs of liberty, as 

the natural and neceffary confequence of national 
" corruption, 

Thefe two examples explain fufficiently what ' 
“ they are intended to explain. It only remains there- 

! fore upon this head, to obferve the diflerence 

between the two manners in which hiflory tupplies 
j »— the defeats of our own experience. It fliows us 

' caufes as in fail they were laid, with their imme- 

I \ diate e£feils:‘and it enables us to guefs at future 
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cventi. It can do no more, in the nature of thing*.' 
My lord Bacon, in hi* fecond book of the 
Advancement of Learning, having in his mind, 1 
fuppofe, what Philo and Josephus aiferted of 
Moses, affirms divine hiftory to have this prero- 
gative, that the narration may be before the fa^ 
as well as after. But fince the age* of prophecy, 
as well as miracles, are pafl, we mud content 
ourfelves to guefs at what ^vill be, by what ha* 
been : we have no other means in our power, and 
hiftory furnilhe* us with thefe. How we are to 
improve, and apply thefe means, as well as how 
we are to acquire them, lhall be deduced more 
particolatly in another letter. 
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1. An oh]c6tion again Jl the utility oj hijiory rr- 
moved, q. The Jalfe and true aims oj thoje 
who fludy it. 3. Of the hi [lory of the fu ft ages ^ 
with Tefle.tlions on the Jlate of ancient hijiory 
proJane and /acred, 

W ERE thefe letters to fall into the hands of 
fome ingenious perfons who adorn the age we live 
in, your lordfliip’s correfpondent would be joked 
upon for his proje<^ of improving men in virtue 
and vvifdom by the ftudy of hiltory, The general 
chara(Ters of men it would be faid, are determined 
by their natural conflitutions, as their particular 
a£lions are by immediate obje^ls. Many very 
converfant in hiAory would be cited, who have 
proved ill men, or bad politicians; and a long 
roll would be produced of others, who have 
arrived at a great pitch of private, and public 
virtue, without any alliflance of this kind. Some- 
thing has been faid already to anticipate this 
objedion; but, fince lhave heard feveral perfons 
aflirni fuch propofitions with great confidence, a 
loud laugh, or a filent fneer at the pedants wlio 
prelumed to tliink otherwife ; I Vvill fpend a few 
paragraphs, with your lordfhip’s leave, to Aiow 
that fuch aliirmations, for to allirm amongA iliefc 
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line men is to reafon, either prove too much, or 
prove nothing. 

If our general charafters were determined abfo- 
lutely, as they are certainly influenced, by our 
con/Ututions, and if our particular a£lions were lo 
by immediate objeffs ; all inflrudion by precept, 
as well as example, and all endeavours to form 
the moral chara<iler by education, would be unne- 
celTary. Even the little care that is uken, and 
furely it is impolTible to take lefs, in the training 
up our youth, would be too much. But the 
truth is widely different from this reprefentation of 
it; for, what is vice, and what is virtue? Ifpeak 
of them in a large and philofophical fenfe. The 
former, is, I think, no more than the excels, 
abufe, and mifapplication of appetites , defires, 
and paffions, natural and innocent, nay ufeful and 
neceffary. The latter confiffs in the moderation 
and government, in the ufe and application of thefe 
appetites, defires, and paffions, according to the 
rules of reafon, and therefore, often in oppofition, 
to their own blind impulfe. 

What now is education P that part, that prin- ‘ 
cipal and moft neglefled part of it, I mean, which 
tends to form the moral charafler ? It is, I think, 
an inftitution defigned to lead men from their 
tender years, by precept and example, by argu- 
ment and authority, to the pra£lice, and to the 
habit of praiHiifing thefe rules. The ftronger our 
appetites, defires, and paffions are, the harder 
indeed is the talk of education : but when the 
eiiurts of education are proportioned to this 
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ftrengtli, although onr kcentTl appetites and dtfires, 
and our ruling palTions cannot be reduced to a 
' • quiet and imifonn fubinillion, yet, are not their 
exccdes afTuaged ? are not their abufes and mifap- 
plications, in fome degree, diverted or cliecked 
'■ Tliough the pilot cannot lay the Aorm, cannot he 
carry the lliip, by his art, better through it, and 
often prevent the wreck that would always happen, 
without him? If Alexander, who loved wine, 
and was naturally choleric, had been bred under 
the fevcrity of Roman difcipline, it is probable he 
would neither have made a bonfire of Perfepolia 
for his whore, nor have killed his friend. If SciPio, 
wlio was naturally given to women, for which 
anecdote we have, if I miAake not, the autliority 
' t)f Polybius, as well as fome verfes of Naevius 
prelerved by A. Gellius, had been educated by 
Ulympias at the court of Philip, it is impro- 
f'.ible that he would have reAored the beautiful 
Spaniard. In lliort, if tiie renowned Socrates had 
not correiled nature by, art, tliis fiiA apoAle of 
the gentiles -had been a very proiiigate fellow, by 
his own confellion; for he was inclined to all the 
vices ZoPYKUS imputed to liim, as they fay, on 
the obfervatiou of his pii^ tiogiiomy. 

With him therefore, who denies the ellefls of 
ediication, it would be in vain to dil'pute ; and 
with him who admits tlieni, there can be no 
difpnte, concerning that fiiare wuiich I afcribe to 
the Andy of liiAory: in forming our moral charac- 
ters, and making us better men. Tlie very perfons 
who pretend tliat inclinations cannot lie reArained, 

. nor habits correded, againA our natural bent* 
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would be the firft perhaps to prove, in certain 
'■ cafes, the contrary. A fortune at court, or the 
’favor of a lady, have prevailed on many to 
conceal, and they could not conceal without 
reflraining, which is one flep towards correcting, 
the vices tiiey were by nature addiivled to the 
moft. Shall we imagine now, that the beauty of 
► virtue and the deformity of vice, the charms of a 
bright and lading reputation, the terror of being 
delivered over as criminals to all poflerity, the 
real benefit arifing from a confcientious difcharge 
of the duty we owe to others, which benellt 
fortune can neither hinder nor take away% and 
the reafonablenefs of conforming ourfelves to the 
defigng of God manifelled in the conditution 
of the human nature; diall we imagine, I fay, 
that all thefe are not able' to accjuire the fame 
power over thofe who are continually called upon 
to a contemplation of them, and they who apply 
themfelves to the lludy of hidory are fo called 
upon, as other motives, mean and fordid in 
comparifon of thefe, can ufurp on other men ? 

That the dudy of hidory^, far from making 
us wifer, and more ufeful citizens, as well as 
better men, may be of no advantage wliatfoever; 
that it may ferve to render us mere antiquaries 
and fcholars; or that it may help fo make us 
forward coxcombs, and prating pedants, I have 
already allowed. But this is not the fault of hif- 
tory : and to convince us that it is not, sve need 
only contrad the^^true ule of hidciy with tlie ufe 
that is made of- it by fi ch men as iliel'e. We 
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ought always to keep in mind, that hiftory U 
philofophy teaching by examples how to condii£I 
ourfelves in all the fituations of private and publitf 
life; that therefore we muft apply ourfelves to it 
in aphilofophical fpirit and manner; that we muft 
rife from particular to* general knowledge, and 
that we muft fit ourfelves for the fociety and bufi- 
nefs of mankind by accuftoming our minds to 
refled and meditate on the charaders we find 
defcribed, and the courfe of events we find related 
there. Particular exaniples may be of ufe fome- 
times in particular cafes ; but the application of 
them is dangerous. It muft be done with the 
utmoft circumfpedion, or it will be feldom done 
with fuccefs. And yet one would think that this 
was the principal ufe of the ftudy of hiftory, by 
what has been written on the fubjed. I know 
not whether Machiavel himfelf is quite free 
from defed on this account: he feems to carry 
the ufe and application of particular examples 
fometimes too far. Marius and Catulus paffed 
the Alps, met, and defeated the Cimbri beyond 
the frontiers of Italy. 1$ it fafe to conclude from 
hence, that whenever one people is invaded by 
another, the invaded ought to meet and fight 
the invaders at a diftance from their frontiers P 
Machiavel’s countryman, Guicciardin, was 
aware of the danger that might arife from fuch an 
application of examples. Peter of Medicis had 
involved himfelf in great diihculties, when thofe 
wars and calamities began which Lewis Sforza 
firft drew and entailed on Italy, by flattering the' 
ambition of Charles the eighth in order to gratify 
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his own, and calling the French into that country. 
Peter owed his diftrefs to his folly in departing 
from the general tenor of conduif hii father 
Laurence had held, and hoped to relieve him- 
felf by imitating his father’s example in one 
particular inftance. At a time when the wars 
with the pope and king of Naples had reduced 
Laurence to circumhances of great danger, he 
took the refolution of going to Ferdinand, and 
of treating in perfon with that prince. The 
refolution appears in hiftory imprudent and almoft 
defperate : were we informed of the fecret reafons 
on which this great man adled, it would appear 
very poflibly a wife and fafemeafure. It fucceeded, 
and Laurence brought back With him. public 
peace, and private fecurity. As foon as the French 
troops entered the dominions of Florence, Pete r , 
was ftruck with a panic terror, went to Charles 
the eighth, put the port of Leghorn, the fortreffes 
of Fifa, and all the keys of the country, into this, 
prince’s hand ; whereby he difarmed the Florentine 
commonwealth , and ruined himfelf. He was 
deprived of his authority, and driven out of the 
city, by the juft indignation of the magiftrates and 
people : and in the treaty which they made after* 
wards with the king of France, it was ftipulated, 
that,- Peter fliould not remain within a hundred . 
miles of the ftate, nor his brothers within the 
fame di/lance of the city of Florence. On this 
occafion Guicciardin obferves how dangerous it 
is to govern ourfelves by particular examples ; 
iince, to have the fame fuccefs, we muft have tbq , 
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fame prmlence, .ind tlie fame fortune; and fince 
the example nnid tint onlyanf'ver the cafe before 
ns in general, hut in every minute circumflance. 
This is t!ie leiife of that admirable hiflorian, and 
tliefe are Ids words — “ e fen/a dubhio molto 
“ jrericolofo il governarfi con gl’ efempi, fe non 
“ concorrono, non Iblo in generale, nia in tutti li 
“ particolari, le medt-lime ragioni; fe le cofe non 
“ iono regulate colla inedclima j)rudenza, e fe 
oUre a tutti gli aliii fundainenti, non, v’ha la 
“ parte fiia la mcdelima fortnna.” An obfervation 
that Boii-Eau males, and a rule lie lays down in 
fpeakiiig of tranflations, will properly find their 
jrlace iiere, and ferveto explain Aill better what I 
would ellablilli. ^ 1o tranflate fervilely into mo- 
“ dern language an ancient author phrafe by phrafe, 
“ and word by word, is prepoAtrous : nothing can 
“ be more unlike the original than fuch a copy. 
“ It is not to fliow, it is to difguife the author, 
and lie who has known him only in this drefs, 
“ would not know him in his own. A good writer, 
“ iiiAead of taking this inglorious and unprofitable 
“ t.tik upon him, will joufler centre I'original, 
“ rather imitate than uanllate, and rtither emulate 
“ than imitate : he will transfufe the fenfe and 
“ Ipirit of the oiiginal into liis own work, and 
“ will endeavour to write as the ancient aiulior 
“ would Jiave wrote, had he tvrit in the fame 
“ language.” Now, to improve by examples is to 
improve by imitation. We mull catch the fpirit, 
ifw'etv.ii, ;md conforin ourfelves to tlie reafoii of 
litem ; but we mull not alledl to traiillate fervilely 
jutu our conduct, if your lordiliip will allow me 
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tfte expreffion, tlie particular concUicl of thofcgocd 
and great men, tvhofe images liillory fus before 
us. CoDRUS and the Diicii devoted themU-Iws 
to death; one, becaufe an oracleliadforetoklili.it 
the army whofe general was hilled would be vic- 
torious, the others in cuiripliance,with a luperfll- 
tioii, that bore great analogy to a ceremony jirac- 
tifed in .the Egyptian church, and added alter- 
wards , as many others of the fame origin were, 
to the ritual of the Ifraelites, 1 hefe are examples 
of great magnanimity, to be hire, and of magn:.- 
nimity employed in the meft worthy caiile In 
the early days of the Athenian and Roman go- 
vernment, when the credit ol oracles and all kinds 
of fuperflition prevailed, when heaven was jiioufiy 
thought to delight in blood and even human blood 
was Ihed under wild notions of atonement, pro- 
pitiation, purgation, expiation, an-.; latisfadion; 
they vvlio fet fiich examples as il’.ele„ acted a 
heroical and a rational part too. i^ut if a ceneral 
flioulcl aft the fame part now, and, in order to 
fecure his victory, get killed as fail as he could, 
lie might pafs for a liero , hut, I am fure, he 
would pafs for a madman. Even thele examides, 
however, are of life: they excite us at leafl to 
venture our lives freely in tlieferviceof otirconniry, 
by propofing to our imitation men who devoted 
ihemfelves to certain deatli in tl-,e fervicr cl tlieirs. 
They fliow us what a turn of imagiiiaticn can 
operate, and how the greateft trifle, nay the great,- 
t'll abfurdity, drelfed up in the fuk-mM. airs of 
icligion, can carry order and coiiiidencc, or 
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the contrary fentiments , into the breafta of 
thoufands. 

There are certain general principles, and rules 
of life and condut^l, which always muft be true, 
becaufe they are conformable to the invariable na- 
ture of things, ye who fludies hiftory as he would 
ftudy philofophy, will foon diflinguilh and collect 
them, and by doing fo will foon form to himfelf 
a general fyftem of ethics and politics on the fureft 
foundations, on the trial of thefe principles and 
rules in all ages, and on the confirmation of them 
by univerfal e.xperience. I faid he will diflinguilh 
them ; for once more I muft fay , that as to par- 
ticular modes of a6lions, and meafures of conduff, 
which the cnfloms of different countries, the man- 
ners of different ages, and the circumftances of 
different conjunftures , have appropriated, as it 
were •, it is always ridiculous , or imprudent and 
dangerous to employ them. But this is not all. 
By contemplating the vaft variety of particular 
charaders and events ; by examining the flrange 
combinations of caufes, different, remote and feem- 
ingly oppofite , that often concur in producing 
one effeft and the furprifing fertility of one Angle 
and uniform caufe in the producing of a multitude 
of effe^ls as different, as remote, and feemingly 
as oppofite; by tracing carefully, as carefully as 
if the fubjed he confiders were of perfonal and 
immediate concern to him , all the minute and 
fometimes fcarce perceivable circumftances, either 
in the charaders of adors, or in the courfe of 
actions, that hiftory enables him to trace, and 
according to which the fuccefs of affairs, even tho 
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peateft, is moftly determined ; by thefe, and fuch 
methods as thefe, for I might defeend into a much 
greater detail , a man of parts may improve the 
ftndy of hiftory to its proper and principal ufe ; he 
may lharpen the penetration, fix the attention of 
his mind, and fbrengthen his judgment; he may 
acquire the faculty and the habit of difeeming 
quicker and looking farther; and of exerting that 
flexibility, and fleadinefs, which are neceffary to be 
joined in the condud of all affairs that depend on 
the concurrence or oppofition of other men. 

Mr. Locke, Ithink, recommends tlie fludy of 
geometry even to thofe who have no defign of 
being geometricians ; and he gives a reafon for it, 
that may be applied to the prefent cafe. Such 
perfons may forget every problem that has been 
propofed, and every folution that they or others 
have given : but the habit of purfuing long trains 
of ideas will remain with them, and they will ap- 
pear through the mazes of fophifm, and difeover 
a latent truth , where perfons who have not this 
habit will never find it. 

In this manner, the fludy of hiflory will pre- 
pare us for a£lion and obfervation. Hiftory is the 
ancient author : experience is the modem language. 
We form our tafte on the firft; we tranftate the 
fenfe and reafon, we transfufe the fpirit and force; 
but we imitate only the particular graces of the 
original : we imitate them according to the idiom 
of our own tongue, that is, we fubftitute often 
equivalents in the lieu of them, and are far from 
^Betiing to copy them fervilely. To conclude, at 
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experience is converfant * about the prcfent , and 
the prefent enables us to guels at the future ; fo 
Jiiflory is converfant about the pail, and by know- 
ing the things that Jiave been, we become better ' 
able to judge of the things that are. 

This ufe , my lord, wliich I make the proper 
and principal ufe of tlie fludy of hi/lory, is Jiot 
infifted on by thofe who have writ concerning the • 
method to be followed in this Audy : and hnccAve 
propofe diherent ends, we muA of couiTe take 
dillerent ways. Few of their treatifes have fallen 
into my hands : one, the method of Bodin, a man 
famous in his time, I remember to have read. I took 
it up with mucli expectation many years ago ; I 
went through it, and remained extremely difap- 
pointed. He might have given almoA any other 
title to his book as properly as that which hands 
before it. There are not many pages in it that 
relate any more to his fubje£l tlian a tedious fifth 
chapter, wherein he accounts for tlie charaLiers 
of nations according to their pofitions on tiie globe, 
and accordinjT to the iuAucnce of the liars; and allures 
his reader tliat nothing can be more iiecdlary than 
fuch a difquifition, “ad univerlam hiAopiarum cogni. 

“ tionem, etincorruptum earum judicium.” In his 
method , we are to take firA a general view of 
univerfal liiAorv, and chronology, in Ihort ablhnds, 
and tlien to Audy all particular hiAories and fyAems. 
Senega fjieaks of men wlio fpend their whole 
lives in learning Iiow to ad in life, “ diim vitae 
“ inArumenta conquirunt.” I doubt tliat this me- 
thod of Bodin would conduct us in the fame, or 
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a» "bad a way; would leave us no time foraclion, 
or would make us unfit for it. A huge common- 
place-book, wherei'n all the remarkable fayingsand 
faiffs that tve find in hiftory are to be regiitered, 
may enable a man to talk or write lil-e Bodin, 
but will never make him a' better man, nor enable 
3iim to promote, like an ufeful citizen, the fecu- 
rity, the peace, tlie welfare, or the grandeur of 
the community to which he belongs.. I lliall pro- 
ceed therefore to fpeak of a method that leads to 
fuch purpofes as thefe direclly and certainly, with- 
out any regard to tlie methods that have been 
prefcribed by others, 

I think then we mufi be on our guard againft 
this very afieflation of learning, and this very 
tvantonnefs of curiofity, which the examples and 
precepts we commonly meet with are calculated 
to flatter and indulge. We muft neither dwell too 
long in the dark, nor wander about till we lole 
onr way in the light. We are too apt to carry 
f-yflems of philofophy beyond all our ideas, and 
fyflems of hillory beyond all our memorials. The 
philofopher begins *with reafon , and ends with 
ioiagniation. The hifiorian inverts tliis order: he 
begins without memorials and he foinetimes ends 
• with tl'.em. This filly ctifiom is fo prevalent 
among men of letters who apply tliemfelves to 
. the ftudy of hiflory, and has fo much prejudice 
* and fo much authority on the fide of it, that your 
lordihip mull give me leave to Ipeak a little more 
particularly and plainly than I liave tioue, in fa- 
vor of common fenfe, agaiufl an ab.'uidity winch 
it 2/ in oft fanclified. 
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REFLECTIONS 

On the (late of ancient ihSTOEY. 

The nature of man, and the cotiRant conrfe of 
human affairs, render it impoflible that ilie fiift 
ages of any new nation whicli forms itfclf, fliould 
afford authentic materials for hiflory. We have 
none fuch concerning the originals of any of thofe 
nations that a(!^ually fubfifl. Shall we txptfl to 
find them concerning the originals of nations dif- 
perfed, or extinguifhed , two or three thoufand 
years ago? If a thread of dark and uncertain 
traditions, therefore, is made, as it commonly is, 
the introdu£lion to hiflory, we fbould touch it 
Lghtly, and run fwiftly over it, far from infifling on 
it, either as authors or readers. Such introdudlions 
are at befi no more than fanciful preludes, that 
try the inAruments, and precede the concert. He 
znuA be void of judgment , and taAe, one would 
think , who can take the firA for true hiAory, or 
the laA for true harmony. And yet fo it has 
been, and fo it is, not in Gymany and Holland 
alone , but in Italy, in France, and in Eingland, 
where genius has abounded, and taAe has been 
long refined. Our great fcholars have dealt and 
deal in fables at leaA as much as our poets, with 
this diAerence to the difadvantage of the former, 
to whom I may apply the remark as juAly as 
Seneca applied it to the diale^licians — triAius 
“ inepti hint. Illi ex profeffo lafcrviunt; hi agere 
“ feipfus aliquid exiAimant.” Learned men, in 
learned and inquifitive ages, who poAefied many 
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advantages that we have not, and among otheri 
that of being placed fo many centuries nearer the 
original truths that are the obje6ls of fo much 
laborious fearch, defpaired of finding them, and 
gave fair warning to poftority, if pofterity would 
have taken it. The ancient geographers, as Plu- 
tarch fays in the life of Theseus, when they 
laid down in their maps the little extent of fea 
and land that was known to them , left great 
fpaces void. In fome of thefe fpaces they wrote. 
Here are fandy defarts, in others. Here are im- 
paflable marfhes , Here is a chain of inhofpitable 
mountains, or Here is a frozen ocean. Jufl fo, both 
he and other hiftorians,'‘when they related fabulous 
originals, were not wanting to fet out the bounds 
beyond which there was neither hiAory nor 
chronology. Censorinus has preferved the dif- , 
tin6lion of three eras eAablifhed by Varro. 
Xhis learned Roman antiquary did not determine 
whether the firA period had any beginning, but 
hxed the end of it at the ArA, that is, according 
to him, the Ogygian deluge; which he placed, 
I think, fome centuries backwarder than Julius 
Africanus thought fit to place it afterwards. 
To this era of abfolute darknefs he fuppofed that 
a kind of twilight fucceeded, from the Ogygian 
deluge to the Olympic era , and this he called 
the fabulous age. From this vulgar era when 
CORAEBUS was crowned vi£lor, and long after the 
true era when thefe games were inAituted by 
/PHfTUS , the Greeks pretend to be able to 
dfgeA their hiAory with fome order, clearnefs. 
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and certainly : Varro therefore looked on it a* 
the break ot day, or the beginning of the hiflorical 
age. He might do fo the rather, perhaps, iiecaufe 
he included by it the date he likewife fixed, or, 
upon recolledlion, that the elder Cato had fixed, 
of the foundation of Rome within the period from 
which he fuppofed that hiflorical truth was to be 
found. But yet mod certain it is, that the hiflory 
and chronology of the .ages that follow are as 
confufcd and uncertain, as tlie hinory and chro- 
nology of thofe which immediately precede this 
era. 

1. The Hate of ancient profane hiftory. 

The Greeks did not begin to write in profe 
till Pherecides of Stros introduced the cuflom: 
and Cadmus Milesius was their firrt hiflorian. 
Wow thefe men Jlouriflied long after the true, or 
even the vulgar Olympic era; for Josephus 
affirms, and in this he has great probability on his 
fide, that Cadmus Milesius, and Acusilaus 
Argivus, in a word the oldefl hiAorians iu Greece, 
were very little more ancient than the expedition 
of the . Perfians againA the Greeks. As feveral 
centuries paffed between tlie Olympic era and 
thefe fiiA hiAorians, there pai'Ted likewife feveral 
more between thele and the fiiA Greek chrono- 
logers. Timaeus about the time of Ptolomy 
Philadelphus , and liR.AroSTiiENES about that 
of PiOLOMY Everuexes, feem fiiA to have 
digeAed the events recorded by them, according 
to the olympiads. Precedent writeri' mentioned 
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fometimes the olympiads ; but this rule of reckon- 
ing was not brought into enabliflied ufe fooner. 
The rule could not ferve to re'tider hiftory more 
clear and certain till it was followed; it was not 
followed till about five luuidred years after the 
Olympic era. There remains therefore no pretence 
to place the beginning of the hiflorical age fo 
high as V A R R o placed it , by five hundred 
years. 

Hem. ARICUS indeed and others pretended to 
give the briginals of cities and governments, and 
to dedace their narrations from great antiquity. 
Their works are loft, but we can judge how 
inconfiderable the lofs is, by the writings of that 
age which remain , and by the report of thofe 
\vho had feen the others. For inftance, Hero- 
dotus was contemporary with Hellanicus. 
Herodotus was inquifilive enough in all con- 
fcience , and propofed to publifh all he could 
learn of the antiquities of the lonians, Lydians, 
Phrygians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Medes,and 
Perfians; that is, of almoft all the nations who 
were known in his time to exift. If he wrote 
AITyriacs , we have them not ; but we are fure 
that this word was ufed proverbially to fignify 
fabulous legends, foon after his time, and when 
the mode of publifliing fuch relations and hiftories 
prevailed among the Greeks. 

In tlie nine books we have, lie goes bade 
indeed almoft to the Olympic era, without taking 
notice of it however; but he goes back only to 
tell an old woman's tale , of a king who loft his 
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crown for Blowing hi* wife naked to hi* favorite j 
and from Candaules and Gyges he haften*, or 
rather he takes a great leap, down to Cyrus. 

Something like a thread of hiAory of the 
Mede* and then of the Perfian*; to the Aight of 
Xerxes, which happened in his own time, it 
carried oh. The event* of his own time are related 
with an air of hiAory. But all accounts of the 
Greeks as well as the Perfians, which precede 
thefe , and all the accounts which he give* occa- 
fionally of other nations, were drawn up moA 
manifeAly on broken, perplexed, and doubtful 
fcrap* of tradition. He had neither original records, 
nor any authentic memorials to guide him, and 
yet thefe are the foie foundations of true hiAory. 
Herodotus Aouriflied, 1 think, little more than 
half a century, and Xenophon little more than a 
whole century after the death of Cyrus: and 
yet how various and repugnant are the relation* 
made by thefe two hiAorians, of the birth, life, 
and death of this prince? If moA hiAories had 
come down from thefe ages to ours, the uncertainty 
and inutility of therh all would be but the more 
manifeA. Welhould And that Acusilaus rejefled 
the traditions of Hesiod, that Heelanicus 
contradifled Acusilaus, that Ephorus accufed 
Hellanicus, that Tim.eus accufed Ephorus, 
and all poAerior writers TiMjEUS. This is the 
report of Josephus. But, in order to Ihow the 
ignorance and talihood of all thofe writers through 
whom the traditions of profane antiquity came to 
the Greeks, Lwill quote to your loidlhip a much 

better 
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better authority than* that of Josephus j the 
authority of one who had no prejudice to bia» 
him, no particular caufe to defend, nor (yftem of 
ancient hiilory to ellablilh, and all the help», as 
well as talents, neceffary to make him a competent 
judge. The man I mean is Sthado. 

Speaking of the Maflagttae in his eleventh 
book, he writes to this efleft: that no author had 
given a true account of them, though feveral had 
writ of the war that Cyrus waged againlf them ; 
and that hiflorians had found as little credit in 
what they had related concerning the affairs of the 
Perfians, Medes, and Syrians: that this was due 
to their folly ; for obferving that thofe who wrote 
fables profefTedly were held in efteem, thefe men 
imagined they Ihould render their writings more 
agreeable, if, under the appearance and pretence 
of true hiftory, they related what they had neither 
feen nor heard from perfons able to give them 
true information; and that accordingly their only 
aim had been to drefsup pleafing and marvellous 
relations ; that one may better give credit to 
Hesiod and Homer, when they talk of theit 
heroes , nay even to dramatic poets , than to 
Ctesias, Herodotus, Hellanicus, and their 
followers: that it is not fafe to give credit even 
to the greateft part of the hiflorians who writ 
concerning Alexander ; fince they too, encour- 
aged by the greater reputation of this conqueror, 
by the diflance to which he carried his arms, and 
by the difficulty of dilproving what they laid of 
actions performed in regions fo remote, were apt 


of Nabonaiser. Manztho betran'his hiftory, 
God knows when, from the progrefs of Isis , or 
fome other as well afcertained period. He followed 
the Egyptian traditions of dynaflies of Gods and 
Demi -Gods; and derived his anecdotes from the 
firft Mercury, who had infcribed them in facred 
charaders, on antediluvian pillars, antediluvian at 
leaA according to our received chronology, from 
which the fecond Mercury, had tranfcribed 
them, and inferted them into his works. We have 
not thefe antiquities; for the monk of Viterbo 
was foon detedltd: and if we had them, they 
would either add to our uncertainty , and increafe 
the chaos of learning, or to tell us nothing worth 
our knowledge. For thus I reafon. Had they 
given particular and hillorical accounts conformable 
to the fcriptures of the Jews, Josephus, Julius 
African us, and Eusebius would have made 
quite other extrads from their writings and would 
have altered and contradided them lefs. The 
accounts they gave, therefore, were repugnant to 
facred wTit, or they were defedlive: they would 
have elfablifhed pyirhonifm, or have baulked our 
curiofity. 


a. Of facred hiftory. 

What memorials therefore remain to give us 
light into the originals of ancient nations, and the 
hillory of thofe ages, we commonly call the firft 
ages? The Bible, it will be faid; that is, the 
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hinorical part of it in the Old teflament. But, 
my lord, even thefe divine books muft be reputed 
infufficient to the purpofe, by every candid and 
impartial man who coiifiders either their authority 
as hilluries, or the matter they contain. For what 
are they and how came they to us i* .<\t the time 
when Alexander carried his arms into Afia. a 
people of Syria, till then unknown, became known 
to the Greeks : this people had been flaves to the 
Egyptians, Adyrians, Medes, and Perfians , as 
thefe feveral empires prevailed : ten parts in twelve 
of them had been tranfplanted by ancient con- 
querors , and melted down and loA in the eaA, 
feveral ages before the eAablifhment of the empire 
that Alexander deflroyed: the other two parts 
had been carried captive to Babylon a little before 
the fame era. ■ This captivity was not indeed, 
perpetual, like the other: but it lafted fo long, 
and fuch circumAances , whatever they were ac- 
companied it, thatthe captives forgot their country, 
and even their language, the Hebrew dialedl at 
leaA and charadler: and a few of them only could 
be wrought upon, by the zeal of fome particular 
men, to return home, when the indulgence of 
the Perfian monarchs gave them leave to rebuild 
their city and to repeople their ancient patrimony. 
Even this remnant of the nation did nut continue 
long entire. Another great tranfmigration followed; 
and the Jews, that fettled under the protedlion of 
the Ptolemy.s,- forgot their language in Egypt, 
as the forefathers of thefe Jews had forgot tiieiis in 
Chaldea. Mute attached however to their religion 
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in Egypt, forreafons eafy to be deduced from the 
new inHitutions that prevailed after the captivity 
among them , than their anceflorr had been in 
Chaldea, a verfion of their facred writings wai 
made into Greek at Alexandria, not long alter tfie 
canon of thele fcripture* had been finilhed at Jeru- 
falem ; for many years could not intervene between 
the death of Simon the jufl, by whom this canon 
was finilhed, if he died during the reign of Pio- 
XEMY SOTER, and the beginning, of this famous 
tranflation under Ptolemy Philadelphus. The 
Hellenifl Jews reported as many marvellous things 
to authorize, and even to fan£lify this tranflation, 
as the other Jews had reported about Psoras who 
began, and Simon the )tiii who finilhed, the canon 
of their fcriptures. 1 hefe holy romances Hid into 
tradition, and tradition became tiiflory: the fathers 
of otir Chriflian church did notdifdain to employ 
them. St. Jerome, for inflance, laughed at the 
flory of the feventy-two elders, whofe tranflations 
were found to be, upon ^omparilon, word for 
Word the fame, though made feparately, and by 
men who had no communication with one another. 
But the fame St. Jerome, in the fame place, quotes 
Ahisieas, one of the guard of Proi.EMY Phiea- 
DELPHUS, as a real perfonage. 

1 he account pretended to be writ hy this 
Ari^teaS, of all that palled relating to the' ti inf- 
lation, was enough for his purpole. This he re- 
tained. and he rejected only the nio: e improliable 
circumflances, which had hem added to t ie tale, 
and which laid it open to mofl fufpiciou. In this 
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lie fhowed great prudence, and better judgment, 
than that zealous, but weak apologifl Justin, who 
believed the whole ftury himlelf, and endeavoured 
to impole it on mankind. 

Thus you fee, my lord, that when we confider 
tliefe book* barely as hiftories, delivered to us on 
the faith of a fuperflitioii* jieople among whom the 
cullom and art of pious lying prevailed remarkably, 
we may beallowed to doubt whether greater credit 
18 to be given to what they tell us concerning the 
original, compiled m their own country and as it 
were out of the fight of the reft of the world j 
than we know, with fuch a certainty as no fcholar 
prefiimes to deny, that we ought to give to what 
they tell us concerning the copy ? 

The Hellenift Jews were extremely pleafed, no 
doubt, to have their fcriptures in a language they 
underltood , and that might fpread the fame of 
their antiquity, and do honor to their nation, 
among their mafters the Greeks. But yet we do 
not had that the authority of thele books pre^ 
vailed, or that even ihey were much known an.ong 
the Fagan world. The reafon of this cannot be, 
that the Greeks admired nothing that was not of 
their own growth, “ lua tantum miranttir:” for, 
on the contrary, they were inquifiiive and cre- 
dulous in the highefl degree, and they collected 
and publilluid at leaft as many idle traditions of 
other nations, as they propagated of their own. 
Josephus pretended that Thf.opompus, a dilciple 
of Isoc.HAiES, being about to infert in his hiAory 
fume things he had taken out of holy writ, the 
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poor man became troubled in mind for feveral day* ; 
and that having prayed to Cod during an inicr- 
mifTion of his illnefs, to reveal to him the caufe ■. 
of it, he learned in his fleep that this attempt was ' 

the caufe ; upon which he quitted the defign and 
was cured. If Josephus had been a little mure 
confifleiu than he is very often, fuch a flory as , 

this would not have been told by one, who was 
fond , as Jews and Chriltians in general have been 
to create an opinion that the Gentiles took not 
their hiAory alone , but their philofophy and all 
their valuable knowledge, from the Jews. JN'ot- 
withAanding this Aory therefore, which is odd in 
the fifteenth book of the Jewirti Antiquities, and 
means nothing, or means to fliow that tlie divine 
Providence would not fuffer anecdotes of facred 
to be mingled with profane hiAory ; the praflice 
of Josephus himfelf, and of all thofe who have 
had the fame defign in view, his been to confirm 
the former by the latter, and at any rate to fup- 
jK)fe an appearance at leaA of conformity between 
them. VVe are told Hecataeu.s Asderita, for 
there were two of that name, writ a hiAory fa- 
vorable to the Jews : and, not to multiply ir.Aan- 
ces, though I might eafily do it, even Alexander 
P oLYHiSTOH is Called in. He is quoted by Jo- 
sephus, and praifed by Eusebius as a man of 
parts and great variety of learning. His leflimony, 
about the deluge and tower of Babel, is produced 
by St. Cyril in his firA book againft Julian; 

-and Justin the apologiA and martyr, in his exhui‘, ■; 

tarion to the Greeks , make* ufe of the fanae ' -i 
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antliority , among thofe that mention MosrS as a 
leader and prince idrhe Jews Tliough this PoLYHlS- 
TOH , if I remember right what I think I have 
met with in Sum AS, f]ioke only of a woman he 
called Moso, “ ciijus Icriptum eA lex hebraeo- 
“ rum Had the Greek hiftorians been con- 
formable to the facred , I cannot fee that their 
authority, which was not coteniijorary , would 
have been of any weight. They might liave cojned 
Moses, and fo they did Ctesias. I’nt even this 
was not the cafe: whatever life a particular writer 
here and there might make occafionally of the 
fcriptures, and certain it is that the Jews continued 
to be as much delpifed, and their iiiAury to be 
as generally neglected, nay almoA as generally 
unknown, for a long time at leaf! after the veifion 
was made at Alexandria, as they had been before. 
Apion , an Egyptian, a man of mucli erudition, 
appeared in the world fome centuries afterwards 
He wrote, among other antiquities , thofe of his 
own country : , and as he was obliged to fpeaJt 
very often of the Jews, he fpoke of them in a 
manner neither much to their honor, nor to that 
of their hiAoiies.'He wrote purpofely agaiiiA them : 
and JoSEPJius attempted afterwards , but Apion 
svas then dead, to rclute him. Apion paffed, I 
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know, for a rain and noify pedant ; but he pafTed 
liicewlfe for a curious, a laborious, and a learned 
antiquary. If he was cabaliftical or fuperftitious, 
Josephus was at leaft as much fo as he: and if 
he flattered Caligula, Josephus introduced him- 
felf to the court of Nero and the favor of POp- 
PAEA, by no very honorable means, under the 
prote£lion of Aliturus, a player, and a Jew; to 
fay nothing of his applying to Vespasian the pro- 
phecies concerning the Mefliah, nor of his accom- 
panying Titus to. the fiege of Jerufalem. 

In ihort , my lord, the Jewifh hiftory nev'er 
obtained any credit in the world , till chriflianity 
was eflablifhed. The foundations of this fyflem 
being laid partly in thefe hiftories, and in the pro- 
phecies joined to them or inferted in them, chrif- 
tiaiiity has reflected back upon them an authority 
which they had not before, and this authority has 
prevailed wherever chriflianity has fpread. Both 
Jews and Chriflians hold the fame books in great 
veneration, whilfl each condemns *the other for 
not underftanding, or for abufing them. But I 
apprehend that the zeal of both has done much 
hurt, by endeavouring to extend their authority 
much farther than is neceflary for the fupport 
perhaps of Judaii'm, but to be fure of chriflianity. 
1 explain myfelf tint I may offend no pious ear 

Simon, in the preface to his Critical hiflory of 
the Old teftament, cites a divine of the faculty 
of F.tris, who held that the infpirations of the 
aiithofs of thoie books, which the church receives 
as the word of God, lliould be extended no farther 
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than to matters purely of doflrine, or to fuch as 
have a near and necefTary relation to thefe; and 
that whenever thefe authors writ on other fubjedls, 
fuch as Egyptian, AHyrian, or otlier hillory, they 
had no more of the divine alfiflance thm any other 
perfons of piety. This notion of inl'piritions that 
came occafionally, that .illuminated the minds and 
guided the hands of the facred penmen while they 
Were writing one page, and reftrained their iri- 
fiueuce while the fame authors were writing an- 
other, m.jy be cavilled againff: and what is there 
that may not? But furely it deferves to be treajed 
with refpedl , fmce it tends to eflabliib a diflinc- 
tion between the legal, do£lrinal , or prophetical 
parts of the Bible, and the hiflorical: without 
which diftindfion it is impolTible to eflablifli the 
firft . as evidently and as folidly as the interefls 
of religion require: at leaA it appears impollible 
to me, after having examined and confulered, as 
well as I amiable, all the trials of this kind that 
have been made by fubtileas well as learned men. 
The Old is faid to be the foundation of the New, 
and fo it is in one fenfe: the fyftem ol religion 
contained in the latter refers to the fyftem of re- 
ligion contained in the former, and luppofes the 
truth of in But the authority on which we receive 
the books of the New teflament , is fo far from 
being founded on the authority of the Old telta- 
ment, thatit is quite independent on it; the New 
being proved, gives authority to the Old but 
burrows none from it; and gives this authority 
to the particular parts only. Cmusr came to 
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fulfill the prophecies ; but not to confecrate all the 
written, any more than the oral, traditions of the 
Jews. We muft believe thefe tradidont as far at 
they relate to chriftianity, as far as chriftianity refer* 
to them , or fuppofes them necefTary ; but we can 
be under no obligation to believe them any farther, 
fince without chriftianity we ftiould be under no 
obligation to believe them _at all. 

It has been laid by Abbadie, and others, 

* That the accidents which have happened to 
“ alter the texts of the Bible, and to disfigure, 

" if I may fay fo, the fcriptures in many refpedls, 
“ could not have been prevented without a per- 
“ petual. ftanding miracle, and that a perpetual 
“ ftanding miracle is not in the order of provi- 
® dence,*' ,NoW I can by no means fubfcribe to 
this opinion. It Teems evident to my reafon that 
the very contrary muft be true, if we fnppofe 
that God a61s towards men according to the moral 
htnefs of things: and if we fuppofe that he 
arbitrarily, we can form no opinio^ at all. I 
think that thefe accidents would not have hap- 
pened , or that the fcriptures would have been 
preferved entirely in their genuine purity notwith- 
fta riding thefe accidents, if they had been entirely 
dirflated by the Holy Ghost ; and the proof of 
this probable propofition, according to our clcareft 
and moft diftindl ideas of wifdom and moral fitnefi, 
is obvious and eafy. But thefe fcriptures are not 
fo come down to us ; they are come down broken 
and confufed, full of additions, interpolations, and 
tranipolitions , made we neither know when , nor 
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by whom; and fuch, in fliort, as never appeared 
on the face of any other book, on whofe author- 
ity men have agreed to rely. 

This being fo , my lord , what hvpothefis fliall 
we follow? Shall we adhere to fome fnch didinc- 
tion as I have mentioned? fhall we fay, for in- 
ffance , that the fcripturts tvere written originally 
by the authors to whom they are vulgarly afcribed, 
but that thefe authors writ nothing by infpiratiott, 
except the legal, the doflrinal, and the prophetiral 
parts, and that in every other refpedl their author- 
ity is purely human, and therefore fallible? Or 
fljall we fay that thefe hiflorics are nothing more 
than compilations of old traditions , and abridge- 
ments of old records, made in later times, as they 
appear to every one who reads them without pre- 
pofTeflion, and with attention? Shall we add, that 
whichever of thefe probabditics be true, we may 
Itelieve, confidently with either, notwithflanding 
the decifion of any divines, who know no more 
than you or I , or any other man, of the order of 
providence , that all thofe parts and paflages of 
the Old tediment, which contain prophecies, or 
matters of law or do£lrine, and which were from 
the firft of fuch importance in the deligns of pro- 
vidence to all future generations, and even to the 
whole race of mankind, have been from the hifl 
the peculiar care of providence? Shall we infill 
that (iich particular parts and paffigts , wliich are 
plainly marked out and fullicieiitly confirmed by 
the fyltem of the Chiiflian revelation, and by tlie 
corfipletion of the pnphecies have been preU-rved 
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from corruption by ways impenetrable to us, 
amidA all the changes and chances to which the 
bonks wherein they are recorded have been expof- 
ed, and that neither original writers, nor later com- 
pilers, have been fu Aered to make any t (Tential altera- 
tions fuch as would have falfified the law of GOD and 
the principles of the Jewilli and ChriAian religions, 
in any of thefe divine fundamental truths? Upon 
fiich hypothefes, we may affert without fcruple, 
that the genealogies and hiAories of the Old teAa- 
ment are in no refpeil fufficient foundations for a 
clironology from the beginning of time, nor foe 
univerfal hiAory. But then the fame hypothefes will 
fecure the infallibility of feripture-authority as far aa 
religion is concerned. Faith and reafon may be 
reconciled a litde better than they commonly are; 
I may deny that the Old teAament is tranfmitted 
to us under all the conditions of an authentic 
hiAory, and yet be at liberty to maintain that the 
paffages in it which eAabliAi original fin , which, 
feem favorable to the doilrine of the Trinity, 
which foretel the coming of the Mefliah, and all 
others of fimilar kind , are come down to us 
as they were originally didlated by tlie Holy 
Ghost. 

In attributing the whole credibility of the Old 
teAament to the authority of the New, and in 
limiting the authenticity of the Jewilh feriptures 
to thofe parts alone that concern law, doctrine, 
and prophecy , by which their chronology and 
the far greatelt part of their hiAory are excluded, 
1 will venture to allure your luidihip that I do 
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not affume fo much, as is afTumed in every 
hypothefis that affixes the divine feal of iiifpira- 
tion to the whole canon; that reffs the whole 
proof on Jewifli veracity; and that pretends to 
account particularly and pofitively for the defcent 
of thefe ancient writings in their prefent ffate. 

Another reafon , for which I have infiOed tlie 
rather on the dihin6lion fo often mentioned, is 
this. 1 think, we may find very good foundation 
for it even in the Bible: and though this bea point, 
very little attended to, and much difguifed, it 
would not be hard to fhow, upon great induce- 
ments of probability, that the law and the hiflory 
were far from being blended together as they now 
ffand in the Pentateuch, even from the time of 
MoS£S down to that of Esdras. But the principal 
and decifive reafon for feparating in fuch manner 
the legal, do6lrinal, and prophetical parts, from 
the hiflorical, js the neceffiry of having fome rule 
to go by: and, I proteft , I know of none that is 
yet agreed upon. I content myfelf therefore to 
fix my opinion concerning the authority of the 
Old teflament in this manner, and carry it thus 
far only. We muff do fo, or we mull enter into 
that lal-iyrinth ofdifpute and coinradiiJtion, wherein 
even the mofl orthodox Jews and Chriflians have 
wandered fo many ages, and fiill wander It is 
firaiige , but it is true; not only the Jews differ 
from the Chriflians, bnt Jews and Chriflians both 
differ among themfelves, concerning alniofl every 
point that is neceflury to be certainly known and 
agreed upon, in order to eftablilh the authority of 
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booVs which both have receive<f already as anthentic 
and facred. So that whoever takes the pains to read 
what learned men have writ on this fubjedJ, will 
iind that they leave the matter as doubtful as they 
took it up. Who were the authors of thefe 
fcriptures , when they were publiflied , how they 
were compofed and preferved, or renewed, to ufe 
a remarkable expreffion of the famous Huet in 
his Demonflration ; in fine, how they were loft 
during the captivity, and how they were retrieved 
after it, are all matters of controverfy to this day. 

It would be eafy fur me to defcend into a 
greater detail , and to convince your lordlhip of 
what I have been faying in general by an indudion of 
particulars, even without any other help than that 
of a few notes which I took when 1 applied myfelf 
to this examination, and which now He before me. 
But fuch a digreffion would carry me too far : and 
I fear that you will think I have faid already more 
than enough upon this part of my fubjedl. I go 
on therefore to obferve to your lordlhip, that if 
the hiftory of the Old teflament was as exadl and 
authentic, as the ignorance and impudence of 
fome Rabbies have made them aflert that it is; if , 
we could believe with them that Moses wrote 
every fyllable in the Pentateuch as it now Hands, 
or that all the pfalms were written by David : 
nay; if we could believe, with Phieo and JoSE- 
EHUS , that Moses wrote the account of his own 
death and fepulture, and made a fort of a funeral 
panegyric on himfelf, as we find them in thalaft 
chapter of Deuteronomy ; yet flill would I venture 
to allert , that he who expedls to find a fyftem of 
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chronology, or a thread of hiftory, or fuflicient 
materials for either, in the books of the Old 
teftament, expefls to find what tlie authors of 
thefe books , whoever they were , never intended. 
They are extraifs of genealogies, not genea- 
logies; extrads of hifiories, not hiflories. The 
Jews themfelves allow their genealogies to be very 
iiiipcrfe^l. and produce examples of omiffions and 
errors in them, which denote fufiiciently that thefe 
genealogies are extrails, wherein every generation 
in the courle of defceiit is not mentioned I have read 
fomewhere, perhaps in the works of St. Jerome, 
• that this father juftifies the opinion of thofe who 
think it hnpoflible to fix any certain chronology 
on that of the Bible: and this opinion will be 
jufiified Aill better , to tlie underflanding of every 
man that confiders how grolsly the Jews plunder 
whenever they meddle with chronology ; for this 
plain reafon, becaufe their fcriptures are imperfeil 
in this refpeil, and becaule they rely on their 
oral, to redlily andfupply their written, traditions; 
that is, they rely on traditions compiled long after 
the canon of their fcriptures, but deemed by them 
of equal antiquity and authority. Thus , for 
inflance, DANitL and Simon the juft, according 
to them , were members at the fame time of the 
great fynagogue which began and finifhed the 
canon of the Old teftament, under the prelidence of 
EsukaS. Tliis Esdkas was the prophet Malachi 
Darius the Ion of Hystaspes was Art.axerxes 
L or*GiMANUS; he was Ahasuerus, and he was 
the fame Darius whom Alexander conquered. 

Thu 
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■t This may ferve as a fample f>f Jcwifli chronoloc!y, 

■i formed on their fcriptures which afioicl infiiflicieiit 
lights j and on their traditions which aliord f.dfe 
i lights. VVe are indeed more currecl, and come 

>• nearer to the truth in thtfe iiiO'iices, peiliaps in 

•f fume others, becaufe we m:il-e life of jiiofane 

7 chronology to help us. Ifut prof.iue chronology is 

<1 itlelf lo modern, fo precarious, that this hel[) dots 

fe not reach to the greatelt part of that time to 

n which facred chronology extends; that when it 

d begins to help, it begins to perplex us too; and 

finally, that even with this help we Ihould not 
0 have had fo much as the appearance of a complete 
J chronological lyftem, and the fame may be (aid of 
s univerfal hiflory, if learned men had not proceeded 
' very wiftly, on one uniform maxim , from tire firft 
ages of Chriftiinity, when a cullom of faiidlifying 
' profane learning, as well as profane rites, which 
the Jews had imprudently laid alide, was taken 
up by the Chriftians. The maxim 1 mean is tliis, 
'hat profane authority be admitted without 
fcriiple or doubt, whenever it fays , or whenever 
it can be made to fay, if not ‘‘ totidem verbis,” 
yet ‘‘ totidem fyllabis or “ totidem literis” at 
lead , or wtienever it can be made by any inter- 
pretation to mean, what confirms, or fupplies in 
a confident manner, the holy writ ;l and that the 
fame authority be rejtdled, when nothing of tiiis 
kind can be done, but the contradidlion or inccn- 
lillciicy remains irreconcileable Such a liberty as 
this w.iuld not be allowed in any other cale. 
becaufe it fuppofts the vtry thing iliat is to be 
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proved. But we fee it taken, very properly to be 
fure, in favor of facred and infallible writings, 
when they are coinpareJ with others. 

In order to perceive with the iitinoA evidence, 
that the fcope and deftgn of the author orauthors 
of the I’entateuch , and of the other bpoks of the 
Old tefliment, anfvver as little the purpofe of 
antiquaries, in hiflory, as in chronology, it will be 
fulhcient briefly to call to mind the Inin of what 
they relate, from the creation ofalie world to the 
eflablilliment of the Pei lian empire. If the antedi- 
luvian world continued one thoufand fix hundred 
and fifty-fix years , and it tlie vocation of Abiiaham 
is to be placed four hundred and twenty-fix years 
below the deluge , tliefe twenty centuries make 
al.-nofi two thirds of the period mentioned : and 
the whole hillary of tliem is comprized in eleven 
fliort chapters of Genefi«; which is certainly the 
moll compendiotis extract that ever was made. If 
we examine the contents of thelc chapters, do we 
find any thing like an nniverf.il liiltory, or fo much 
as an ahridament of it? Adam and l.VE were 

O 

created , they broke the commandment of God, 
they were diiven out of the garden of Eden, one 
of their fons killed his brother, but their race foon 
multiplied and peopled tlieearth. Wliat geography 
now have we, what hiflory of this antediluvian 
world r* Why, none. '1 he Ions of God, it is faid, 
lay with the daughters of men , and begot giants, 
and God drowned all the inbabitants of the earth, 
except one family. Alter this we rtad that the 
•aah was repeoplcd; but tliele children of one 
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family were divided into feveral languages, even 
whilft they lived togetlier, fpoke the fame lan- 
guage , and were employed in the fame work. 
Out of one of the countries into which they dif- 
perfed themfelves, Chaldea, God called Abraham 
fome time afterwards , with magnificent promifes, 
and conduced him to a country called Clianaan. 
Did this author, my lord, intend an univerlal 
hiftory ? Certainly not. The tenth chapter of 
Genefis names indeed fome of the generations 
dfcfcending from the fons of Noah, fome of the 
cities founded, and fome of the countries planted 
by them. Bdt what are bare names , naked of 
circumftances , without defcriptions of countries, 
or relations of events ? They furnifh matter only 
for guefs and difpute ; and even the fimilitude of 
them, which is often nfed as a clue to lead us to 
the difcovery of hiflorical truth, has notorioufly 
contributed to propagate error , and to increafe 
the perplexity of ancient tradition. Thefe imperfedf 
and dark accounts have not furnillied matter for 
guefs and difpute alone ; but a much worfe ufe 
has been made of them by Jewifh rabbies, Chriflian 
fathers, and Mahometan do6iors, in their profane 
extenfions of this part oftheMofaic hiAory. The 
creation of the hrA, man is deferibed by fome, at 
if, Preadamites, they had affiAed at it. They talk, 
of his beauty as if they had feen him, of his 
gigantic fize as if they had meafured him, and of 
his prodigious knowledge as if they had converfed 
with him. They point out the very fpot where 
Eve laid Jier head the firA time he enjoyed her. 
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Tlicy have iiiiiuiies of the wliole converfation 
between this mother of mankind, who damned 
lier diildreii before llie bore them, and tlieferpent. 
Some are politive tliat Cais (juarelled with Abel 
about a point of dodrine, and others aliirm that 
tlie difpnte arofe about a girl. A great deal of 
fnch fluff may be eafily t(j|ledled about Enoch, 
about IVoAii, and about the ions of Noaii ; but I 
wave any farther metitioti of fiirh impertinencies 
as Bonzes or Jalai-oins, would alntofl blufli to 
relate. Upon tlte wltole matter, if we may guefs 
at the defign of an author, by the contents of 
his book, tlie deftgn of Moses , or of the author 
of tlie liiAory aferibed to him, in this part of it, 
was to inform the people of Ifrael of tlieir defeent 
from Noah by Se.m , and Noah’s from Aoa.m 
by Seth ; to illuflrate tfieir origin.il ; to eflablilli 
their claim to the land of Chanaan, and to juflify 
all the cruelties comiiiiited by Joshua in the 
conqutll of the Chai.aanit( s , in whom fays 
Kochart, “ the prophecy of Noah ivas completed, 
“ when tliey were fubdued by Ifraelites, who 
“ had been lb long fhives to the Egyptians." 

Allow me to make, as I go along, a fliort 
rtflfcclion or two on this prophecy , and the 
completion of it, as tliey fi-ind recorded in the 
Peiitateucli , otit" of many tfiat might be made. 
The terms of the prophecy tlien are not very 
clear: and the curfc jironounced in it contradiiils 
all our notions of order and of jiiftice. One is 
tempted to think, that the jiatriarch was ftill 
drunk.; and that no man in his fenles could hold 
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fiich language, or pafs fiich a fentence. Certain it 
is, that no writer but a Je^v could impute to tlie 
(Economy of divine providence the accomjtlini- 
ment of fuch a preditflion, nor make the Supreme 
Being the executor of fiicli a ciirfe. ^ 

Ham alone offended , Ciianaan was innocent ; 
for the Hebrew and other doClors wlio would 
make the ion an accomplice with his father, alfirm 
not only without, but againfl, the exprefs author- 
ity of the text. Chanaan was however alone 
curfed: and he became, according to his grand- 
iather’s prophecy , ‘‘ a fervant of fervants,” that 
is, the vileA and worA of fl.aves (for 1 take thtfe 
words in a fenfe , if not the moA natural, the 
moA favorable to the prophecy, and the leaA 
abfiird) to Sem, though not to Japhet, when the 
Ifraelites conquered PaleAine ; to one of his uncles, 
not to his brethren. Will it be faid — it has been 
faid — that where we read Chanaan, we .are 
to underAand Ham, whofe brethren Sem and 
Japhet were. At this rate, we Aiall never know 
what sve read : as thefe critics never care what 
they fay. Will it be faid — this has been faid 
too — that Ham was puniflied in his poAerity, 
when Chana.an was curled , and his delcendants 
were exterminated. But who dots not fee that 
t/ie c/irle , and the punifhment, in this cafe, fell 
on Chanaan and his poAeiity, excluhvely of the 
reft of the poflerity of HaM; and were therefore 
the curfe and puinfliment of the Ion, not of the 
fjt/ier, property P The defeendants of ME.SR'tM 
unoitiec of his fons, were the fgyptians; and they 
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were fo far from being fervants of fervants to 
their coulins the Semites, that thefe were lervanti 
of fervantg to them, during more than tourfrore 
years. Why the pofteriry of Cuanaan was to be 
deemed an accinled race, it is ealy to account; 
and I have mentioned it juft now. But it is not 
fo eafy to account, why the pofterity ot the 
righteous Sem , that great e.\aniple of hlial 
reverence , became Haves to another branch of 
the family of Ham. 

Jt would not be worth while to lengthen this 
tedious letter , by fetting down any more of the 
contents of the hiftory of the bible. Your lordfliip 
may pleafe to call the lubftance of it to your 
mind; and your native candor and love of truth 
will oblige you then to confefs, that thcf'e facred 
books do not aim , in any part of them , at any 
thing like univcrfal chronology and hiftory. They 
contain a very impeifedf account of the Ifraelites 
themfeives; of their feitlement in the land of pro- 
mife , of which, by the way, they never had 
entire , and fcarce ever peaceable poflcllion ; of 
their divilions, apoftafies, repentances, rclaplcs, 
triumphs, and defeats under the occafional govci n- 
juent of their judges, and under that ot their 
kings; of the Galilean and Samaritan captivities, 
into which they were carried by the kiugs of 
Aflyria , and of that which was brought on the 
remnant of this people when the kingdom ot Judah 
was deftroyed by thofe princes who governed the 
empire founded on the union of Niniveh and Baby* 
Ion. riiele things are all related , your lordflnp 
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knows, in a very fummary and confufed manner; 
and we learn fo little of other nations by thtfe 
accounts, that if we did not borrow fome light 
from the traditions of other nations, we fliould 
fcarce underhand them. One particular obferva- 
tion , and but one, I will make, to fliow what 
knowledge in the hiflory of mankind, and in the 
computation of time, may be expedted from thefe 
books. The Aflyrians were their neighbours, 
powerful neighbours, with whom they had much 
and long to do. Of this empire, therefore , if of 
any thing , we might hope to find fome fatisfac- 
tory account. What do we find ? The fcripture 
takes no notice of any Alfyrian kingdom, till juft 
before the lime when profane hiflory makes 
that empire to end. Then we hear of Phoi., of 
Teglath Phalasser , who was perhaps the fame 
perfon, and of Salmanasser , who took Samaria 
in the twelfth of the aira of Nabunasser, tliat is, 
twelve years after the Affyrian empire was no 
more. Senacherib fucceeds to him, and As.Ser- 
HADDON to Senacherib. What fliall we fay to 
this apparent contrariety ? If the filence of the 
bible creates a firong prefnmptlon againfl the firfl, 
may not the filence of profane authority creatw 
fome againfl the (econd Alfyrian Monarchs ? The 
pains that are taken to perfuade, that there is 
room enough between Sardanapalus and Cyru.S 
for the fecond , will not refolve the riiffiuiUy, 
Something much more plaufilrle may hefaid, but 
even tfiis will be hypothetical, and liable to great 
contradiclion. So that upon the whole matter, 
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the fcriptnres are To f.ir from light into 

geiuT.il liiUnry, that they incrcdfe the ohli iinty 
even of tliole p irts to wtnch they hive the nc..reft 
relation. VVe Jiave thin lore neither in prolane 
nor 111 facred author.i fuch aiuhentiG, cleat, dillmcl, 

, and full accounts of the origin ds of ancient nations, 
and of the great events of thofe agts that are com- 
monly Called ihe lirfl ages, as dtftrve to go by 
the lume of fiillory, orasallord fulRcient materials 
for chionology and hillory. 

1 might now proceed to obferve to your 
lordHiip how this has liappened not only by the 
iiecelLiy confequences of human nature, and the’ 
ordinary courle of human afTaiis. hut by the ]jo- 
licy, artifice, corruption, and tolly of mankind. But 
this would be to heap digrelhon upon digrelliori, 
and to prefume too much on your patience 1 lliall 
therefore content myftlf to apply thele rtfleflions 
on the Bate of ancient hiflory to the Itudy of 
hillory, and to the method to be obl'erved in it; 
as fooii as your lordlliip has refled yourlelf a little 
after reading, and 1 after writing fo long a letter. 
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iCI, 

l. That there Is in hi/lory fiijpcient authertticity to 
rentier it ujeful, notwiihjhmding all objeilions to 
the contrary. 

IL Of the method and due reflriEiions to he obferved 
^ in the fludy of it, 

; w HETHER the letter I now begin to write 
■will be long, or fliort, I know not : but Lfind my 
memoiy’ is refrelhed, my imagination warmed, and 

m. itter flows in fo fall upon me, that I have not 
time to prefs it clofe. Since therefore you have 
provoked me to write, you mull be content to 
take what follows. 

. 1 have obferved already that we are apt natu- 

rally to apply to ourfelves what has happened to 
tuber men , and that examples take their force 
from hence; as well thofe which hillory, as thofe 
which experience, offers to our refleeflion. What 
we do not believe to have happened therefore, 
we /hall not thus apply; and for want of the Jame 
application. Inch examples will not have the fame 
ellccl Ancient hillory , fuch ancient hillory as [ 
have deferibed, is quite unfit therefore in this 
reiped to anfwer the ends that every reafonable 
man' Ihould propole to himfelf in this fludy; 
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becaiifefuch ancient hiftory will never gain fufficient 
credit with any reafonable man. A tale well told, 
or a comedy or a tragedy well wrought up, may 
have a momentary eflecl upon the mind , by 
hearing the imagination, furprifing the judgment, 
and artdcVmg llrungly the palhons. Tlie Athenians 
are faid to have been tranfported into a kind of 
martial phrenzy by the reprelentation of a tragedy 
of /EiCHYLUS, and to have marched under this 
infliience from the theatre to the plains of Ma- 
KATHor^. Thefe momentary imprellions might be 
managed, for aught 1 know, in fuch a manner as 
to contribute a little , by frequent repetitions of 
them, towards maintaining a kind of habitual 
contempt of folly, detehation of vice, and ad- 
miration of virtue in well-policed common-wealths. 
But then thefe imprelfions cannot be made , nor 
this little elfecl be wrought, iinlefs the fables bear 
an appearance of truth. When they bear tliis ap- 
pearance , reafon connives at the innocent fraud 
of irn igination ; reafon difpenfes, in favor of pro- 
bability , with thofe ftri£l rules of criticifm that 
file Ins eflabliHied to try the truth of fat^.l : but, 
after all , flie receives thefe fables as fables ; and 
as fuch only fhe permits imagination to make the 
moft of tliem.' If they pretended to be hiflory, 
they would be foon fubje(^.led to another and 
more fevere examination. What may have hap- 
pened, is the matter of an ingenious fable : what 
has hippened, is that of an authentic hillory: the 
imprelfi )iis which one or the oilier makes are in 
piopjr::o:i. Wi^en im igiuation grows lawlefs and 
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wild, rambles out of the precin^ls of nature, and 
tells of heroes and- gianti, fairies and e^ichanters, 
of events and of phenomena repugnant to uni- 
verfal experience, to our cleareft and moft diAin^t 
ideasj and to all the known laws of nature, reafon 
does not connive a' moment; but, far from re- 
ceiving fuch narrations as hiAorical , Aie reje£lf 
them as unworthy to be placed even among the 
fabulous. Such narrations therefore cannot make 
the AighteA momentary imprelhons on a mind 
fraught with Jtnowledge, and void of fuperAition. 
Impofed by authority, and afTiAed by artifice, 
the delufion hardly prevails over common fenfe ; 
blind ignorance almoA fees, and rafli fuperAition 
hefitates ; nothing lefs than enthufiafm and phrenzy 
cart give credit to fuch hiAories , or apply fuch 
-examples. Don Quixote believed; but even 
S A N c H o doubted. 

What I have faid will not be much contro- 
verted by any man who has read Amadis of Gaul, 
or has examined our ancient traditions without 
prepoffefTion. The truth is, the principal difference 
between them feems to be this'. In Amadis of 
Gaul, we have a thread of abfurdities that are 
invented without any regard’ to probability, and 
that lay no claim to belief : ‘ancient traditions are 
a heap of fables, under which fome particular 
trhths, infcrutable, and therefore ulelefs to man- 
kind, may lie concealed ; which have a juA pre- 
tence to nothing more, and yet impofe theinfeives 
upon us. and become, under the venerable name of 
ancient hiAory, the foundaiions of modern fables, 
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the mnterialf with which fo many fyftems of fancy 
have been erefled. 

But now , as men are apt to carry their judg- 
mems into extremes, there are fome that will be 
ready to inlill that all hiflory is fabulous, and 
that the very bell is nothhig better than a pro- 
bable talc, artfully contrived, and plaufibly told, 
wherein truth and falfliood are indiltinguilhably 
blended tocether All the inllinces , and all the 
common-place arguments, that B.wlf. and others 
Jiave employed to eft iblilh this fort of Fyrrhonil'm, 
will be quoted; and from thence it will be con- 
cluded, that if the pretended hiftories of the firft 
ages, and of the originals of nations . be too im- 
probable and too ill -vouched to procure any 
degree of belief, thofe hiftories that have lj«en 
writ later, that carry a greater air of probability, 
and that boaft even contemporary authority, are 
at leaf! infufticient to gain that degree of firm 
belief, which is iieceflary to render the fludy of 
them ufeful to mankind. Rut lieie that h.ippens 
which, often happens: the premifes are true, and 
the conclufion is falfe; becaufe a general axiom is 
eftabliftied precarioully on a certain number of 
partial obfervations. 1 his matter is of conlcquence : 
for it tends to alcertain the degrees of allent that 
we may give to hiflory. 

I agice then that hiftory has been piirpoir’y 
and (yitematicaily falalted in all ages, and that 
paitidlity and prejudice have occ.iiioued botn 
voluiir.iry ami involumai y errors eveu in the In it. 
Let me lay witlnnit oltence, my lord, linre I 
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may fay it with truth and am able to prove it, 
that ecclefianical authority has led the way to this 
corruption in all ages . and all religions. How 
monftrous were the abfurtli:ies tlut the prieflhood 
impofed on the ignorance and fuperllition of nian- 
Kind in the Pagan world , concerning the ori- 
ginals of religions and governments, their inflitu- 
tions and rites, their laws and cuftomsp VVjiat 
opportunities had they for fuch impolitions, avhilfl 
the keeping the records and colletling the traditions 
was in fo many nations the peculiar oilice of this 
order of men ? A culloin highly extolled by 
Josephus, but plainly liable to the grolTeft frauds, 
and even a temptation to them. If the foundations 
of Judaifmand Chrillianity have been laid in truth, 
yet what numberlefs fables have been invented to 
raife, to embellifli, and to fupport thefe ftrutflures, 
according to the interefl and tafle of the feveral 
architedls? That the Jews have been guilty of this 
will be allowed: and, to the fliame of Chriflians, if 
not of Chriftianity , the fathers of one church have 
no right to throw the firft ftone at the fathers of 
the other. Deliberate fyftematical lying has been 
praflifed and encouraged from age to age ; and 
among all the pious frauds that have been em- 
ployed to maintain a reverence and zeal for their 
religion in the minds of men, this abufe of hiflory 
fiat been one ol the principal and moll luccefsful: 
an evident and experimental proof, by the way, 
of wat 1 have infifted upon fo much, the aptitude 
and natural tendency of hiflory to form our opi- 
nions, and to fettle our habits, 'i'his righteous 
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expedient wai in fo much ufe and repute in the 
Greek church, that one Metaphrastijs wrote a 
treatife on the art of compofing holy romances: 
the fail, if I remember right, is cited by Baillet 
in his book of the lives of the faints. He and 
other learned men of the Roman church have 
thought it of fervice to their caufe, fince the 
refurreilion of letters, to deteil fome impofhires, 
and to depofe, or to unniche, according to the 
French expreffion, now and then a reputed faint ; 
but they feem in doing this to mean no more 
than a fort of compofition : they give up fome 
fables that they may defend others with greater 
advantage, and they make truth ferve as a 
Balking - horfe to error. The fame fpirit , that 
prevailed in the Eaftern church , prevailecf in the 
VVeftern, and prevails Aill. A flrong proof of it 
appeared lately in the country where lam. A fud- 
den fury of devotion feized the people of Paris for a 
little priefl*, undiftinguiihed during his life, and 
dubbed a faint by the Janfeniffs after his death. 
Had the firftminiAerbeen a Janfenift, the faint had 
been a faint Aill All France had kept hisfeAival: 
. and, fince there are thoufands .of eye-witneffes 
ready to atteA the truth of all the miracles fup- 
' pofed to have been wrought at his tomb, 
notwithAanding the difcouragement which thefe 
zealots have met with from the government; we 
may allure ourfelves , that thefe filly impoAures 
would have been tranfmitted in all the folemn 
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pomp of hiflory, from the knaves of this age to 
the fools of the next. 

This lying fpirit has gone forth from the ecclefi- 
aflical to other hifforians: and I might fill many 
pages with itiflances of extravagant fables that 
have been invented in feveral nations, to celebrate 
their antiquity, to ennoble their originals, and to 
make them appear illuflrious in the arts of peace 
and the triumphs of war. When the brain is 
well heated , and devotion or vanity , the fem- 
blance of virtue or real vice, and, above all difputes 
and contefls , have infpired that complication of 
paflion we term zeal, the ellecls are much the 
fame, and hiflory becomes very often a lying 
panegyric or aslying fatire ; for different nations, 
or different parties in the fame nation, belie one 
another without any refpecl for truth , as they 
murder one another without any regard to riglit 
or lenfe of humanity. Religious zeal may boall 
this horrid advantage over civil zeal, that the 
eftefls of it have been m,ore fanguinary, and the 
malice more unrelenting. In another relpc 61 they 
are more alike, and keep a nearer proportion: 
different religions have not been quite fo barbarous 
to one another as fedls of the fame religion; and, 
in like manner, nation has better quarter from 
nation, than party from party. But, in all thefe 
controverfies, men have piifhed their rage beyond 
their own and their adverlaries lives: they have 
endeavoured to intereA polfenty in their quarrels, 
and by rendering hiftory lubfervient to this 
wicked puipole, they have done their mmoA to 
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perpetuate fcandal , and to immortalize llieir ani- 
luolity. The Heathen taxed the Jews even with 
idolatry; the Jews joined with the Heathen to 
render Chriftianity odious: but the church who 
beat them at their own weapons during thefe 
conteds, has had this further triumph over them, 
as well as over the feveral feils that have aiilen 
within her own pale: the works of thofe who 
have writ agaiiift her have been deflroyed; and 
whatever file advanced , to jullify herfelf and to 
defame her adverfaries, is preferved in her annals, 
and the writings of her do^lors. 

The charge of corrupting hiflory, in the caufe 
of religion, has been always committed to the 
moft famous champions , and greatefl faints of 
each church ; and , if I was not more afraid of 
tiring, than of fcandaliziiig your lordlhip, I could 
quote to you examples of modern churchmen w ho 
liave endeavoured to juflily foul language by the 
New leflament, and cruelty by the Old: nay, 
what is execrable beyond imagination, and what 
flrikes hoiror into every mind that entertains due 
fentimeiits of the fuprerne Being, God himl'elt has 
been cited for rallying and infultirig Adam after 
his fall. In other cafes, this charge belongs to the 
pedints of every nation, and the tools of tvtiy 
party. What accufjtions of idolatry and fuptifli- 
tion have not been brought, and aggravated 
againfl the Mahomec.ms? Thole wretched Chi.f- 
tians who returned from thofe wars, lo im- 
jrroperly called the holy wars, rumored thefe 
llaries about the Well; and ^ou may hml , in 
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fotne of the old chroniclers and romance-writers, as 
well as poets the Saracens railed l-’aynims; though 
furely they were much further off from any fufpi- 
cion of Polytlicifm than thnCe who called tliein 
by that mme. When Mahomet the fecond took 
Conflantinople in the fifteenth centuiy, the Ma- 
hometans hepan to -be a little better, and bnt a 
little bettei known, than they h id been before, 
to thefe parts of the world. But their religion, as 
well as their cufloms and manners, was flrangely 
mifieprefented by the Greek refugees that fled 
from the lurks: and the terror and hatred which 
this peop'e had infpired by the rapidity of their 
conquefls, and by their ferocity, made all thefe 
mifreprefentations univerfally pafs for trutiis. Many 
fnch inftances may be collet'k-d from MaRACCIO’.S 
refutation of the koran ; and Keeandi's has pub- 
lifhed a very valuable treatife on purpofe to relute 
tliefe calumnies, and to juflify the Mahometans. 
Does not this example incline your lordfliip to 
think, that the Heathens, and the Arians, and 
other heretics, would not appear quite fo abfurd 
in their opinions, nor fo abominable in their prac- 
tice, as the orthodox Chriflian* have reprefented 
them; if fome Relandus could arife, with the 
materials neceflary to their juftification in his hands? 
He who reflefls on the circumllances tliat attended 
letters, -from the time svhen Consiantine, in- 
flead of uniting the characters of emperor and fo- 
TerCign pontiff in himfclf, when he became Chrif- 
tian, as they were united in him and all the otlier 
emperon tn the Pagan fyftem of government, 'gave 
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fo much independent wealth and power to the 
clergy, and the means of acquiring fo much more: 
he who carries thefe refleflions on through all tlie 
* latter empire, and tlirough thofe ages of igno- 
rance and fnperflition, wherein it was hard to fay 
which was greatefl, the tyranny of the clergy, or 
the fervility of the laity: lie who confiders the 
extreme fevcrity, for inffance, of the laws made 
by THEOnosius in order to flifle every writing 
that the orthodox clergy, that is, the clergy then 
■ in fafliion, difliked ; or the charafler and influence 
of fuch a prieft as Gkegory called the great, who 
proclaimed war to all heathen learning in order to 
promote Chriflian verity; and flattered Brune- 
HAULT, and abetted Phocas: he who confiders 
all thefe things, I fay, will not be at a lofs to 
find the reafoiis, why hiftory, both that which 
was writ before and a great part, of that which i 

has been writ fince the Chriflian sera, is come to 
us fo imperfeft and fo corrupt. 

When the imperfection is due to a total want 
of memorials, either becaufe none were originally 
written, or becaufe they have been loft by de- 
vaftations of countries, extirpations of people, and 
other accidents in a long courfe of time; or be- 
caufe zeal, malice, and policy have joined their 
endeavours to deftroy them purpofely; we muff 
be content to remain in our ignorance, and there 
is no great harm in that Secure from being de- 
ceived, I can fubmit to be uninformed. But when i 

there is not a total want of memorials, when fome 
have been loft or deftroyed, and others have been j 
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preferved and propagated, then we are in danger 
of being deceiv^ed; and therefore he miift be very 
implicit indeed who receives tor true the Jiiftory 
of am rtligitin or nation, and much more that of 
any led or p ‘rty, without liaving the means of 
ronfr ■niiug it with fome other hiflory. A rea- 
foii.il.'le man will not be tfius implicit. He will 
not ehabiilli the tiuth of tiillory on fingle, but on 
concnnent tdtin-.ony. If tf'ere be none fuch, he 
will doubt abfciutfly : il there be a little fuch he 
will proportion hiT alFcnt or diflent accordingly. 
A fm.tll gie.am of hgfit, borrowed from foreign 
anecdo’es, ( rvt s often to difcover a whole fyffem 
of falfliood: and even they who corrupt hiflory 
frequently betray themfelves by their ignorance or 
inadvertencv. I'.xamples whereof I could eafily 
produce. L'pon the whole matter, in all thcfe cafes 
we c-innot be deceived effentially, unlefs we pleafe : 
and therefore there is no reafon to eflablilh I'yr- 
rhoni£m, that we may avoid the ridicule of credulity 
In all other cafes, there is lefs reafon Hill to do 
fo; for when hiffories and hirtorical memorials 
abound, even thofe that are falfe ferve to the 
difcovery of the truth Infpired by different palfions, 
and contrived for oppofitepurpofes, they contradid; 
and, contradiding, they conyid one another. Cri- 
ticifm feparates the ore from the droft. and cxtrads 
from various authors a feries of true hlfiory, which 
Could not have been found entire in any one of 
them, and will command our aflent, when it is 
formed with judgment, and^-eprt fcnted with candor.' 
If this may be done, as it has been done lometimes, 
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with the help of authors who writ on purpofe to 
deceive; how much more eafily, and more elfedlu- 
ally may it be done, with the help of iliofe who 
paid a greater regard to truth? In a multitude of 
writers there will be always fome, either incapable 
of grofs prevarication from the fear of being dif- 
covered, and of acquiring infamy whilft they feek 
for fame; or elfe attached to truth upon a nobler 
and furer principle. It is certain that thefe, even 
the la ft of them, are fallible.^ Bribed by fome 
paflion or other, the former may venture now 
and then to propagate a fallhood, or to difguife 
a truth; like the painte^ that drew in profile, as 
Lucian fays, the pi>61ure of a prince that had 
but one eye. Montagne obje^ls to the memorials 
of Du Bellay, that though the grofs of the fa6fs be 
truly related, yet thefe' authors turned every thing 
they mentioned to the advantage of their mailer, 
and mentioned nothing which could not be fo 
turned. The old fellow’s words are worth quot-- 
ing. “ De contourner le jugement des evene- 
mens fouvent centre raifon a notre avantage, 
et. d’obmettre tout ce qu’il y a de chatouilleux 
‘‘ en la vie de leur maiflre, ils en font mtilier. ” 
Thefe, and fuch as thefe, deviate occafionally and 
voluntarily from truth ; but even they who are 
attached to it the moA religioufly ma^' Aide fome- 
tiines into involuntary error. In matters of hiAory 
we prefer very juAly cotemporary authority- and 
yet cotemporary authors are the moA liable to be 
warped from the Arait ruleot truth, in writing 
on fubjedls which have aAedlcd them Arongly, 
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“ et quorum pars mafTna fuerunf. " 1 9m fo per- 
fuaded of t)iis from what I have felt in myftlf, and 
obferved in others, that if_ life and health enough 
fall to my fhare, and I am able to finifh what I medi- 
tate, a kind of hiftory, from the late Queen’s ac- 
cefTnn to the throne, to the peace of Utrecht, there 
will be no materials that I fhall examine more 
fcrupuloufly, and feverely, .than thofe of the time 
when the events to be fpoken of were in tranf- 
aflion. But though the writers of thefe two forts, 
both of ivFiom pay as much regard to truth as 
the various infirmities of our nature admit, are 
fallible, yet this fallibility will not be fufficient fo 
give color to Pyrrhonifm. Where their fincerity 
as to fa6l is doubtful, we Arike out truth by the 
confrontation of diAcrent accounts: as we Arike 
out fparks of fire by the collifion of Hints and 
Aeel. Where their judgments are fnfpicious of 
partiality, we may judge for ourfelves; or adopt 
their judgments, after weighing them with certain 
grains of allowance. A little natural fagacity will 
pr.aportion thefe grains according to the particular 
circumAances of the authors, or their general cha- 
raiTlers; for even thefe influence. Thus Montagnb 
pretends, but he exaggerates a little that GUIC- 
CIARDIN no where aferibes any one action to a 
virtuous, bnt every one to a vicious principle. 
Something like this has been reproached to Taci- 
tus ; and, notwithAanding all the fprightly, loofe 
obfervations of Montagne in one of his eflays, 
where he labors to prove the contrary, read 
f*fUTARCH's comparifons in what language yop 
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pleafe. I am of Bodin’S mind you will perceive 
that they were made by a GreeL In fliorr, my 
lord, the lavorable opportunities of corrupting 
hiftory have been often interrupted and are now 
over in fo many countries, that truth penetrate# 
even into thofe where lying continues hill to be 
part of the policy ecclefuftical and civil; or where, 
to fay the beft we can fay, truth is never fuffered 
to appear, till Ihe has palled through hands, out 
of which fhe feldom returns entire and undefiled. 

But it is time I fhuuld conclude this head, 
tinder which I have touched fo:ne of thofejrealons 
that Ihow the folly of endeavouring to ellablifh 
tmiverfal Pyrrhoiiifm in matters of hiflory, becaufe 
there are few hiftories without fome lies, and none 
without fome miflakes; and that piove the body 
of hiflory which we pofTefs, fince ancient, me- 
morials have been fo critically examined, and 
modern memorials have been fo multiplied, to 
contain in it fuch a probable feries of events, 
eafily diftinguillied from the improbable, as force 
the affent of every man who" is in his fenfes, and 
are therefore fufhcient to anlwer all the purpofes 
of the ftudy of hdlory. 1 might have appealed 
perhaps, without entering into the argument at 
all, to any man of candor, whether his doubts 
concerning the truth of hiflory have hindered him 
from applying the examples he has met with in it, 
and from judging of the prefent, and fometimes 
of the future, by the pafl? whether he has riot 
been touched with reverence and admiration, at 
the virtue and wifdom of fome men, and of fame 
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age»; and whether he has not felt indignation and 
Contempt for others? whether EpaminondaS, or 
Phocion, for inftance, the Decii, or the SciPioS, 
have not raifed in his mind a flame of public 
fpirit, and private virtue ? and whether he has not 
fliuddered with horror at the profcriptions of 
Marius and Sylla, at the treachery of Theo- 
DOTUS and Achillas, and at the confummate# 
cruelty of an infant king? ‘‘Quis non contra Marii 
“ arma, & contra Syll* profcriptionem concitatur? 

“ Quis non Theodoio, fS: Achill.e, 'Sc ipfi 
“ puero, non puerile aufo facinus, inlcflus eft ? ” 
If all this be a digrellion therefore, your lordlliip 
will be fo good as to excufe it. 

II. What has been faid concerning the multiplU 
city of hiftories, and of hiftorical memorials 
wherewith -our libraries abound fince the refurredl- 
ion of letters happened, and the art of printing 
began, puts me in mind of another general rule, ^ 
that ought to be obferved by every man who 
intends to make a real improvement, and to 
become wifer as well as better, by the ftudy of 
hiftory. 1 hinted at this rule in a former letter,, 
where I faid that we (hould neither grope in the 
dark, nor wander in the light. Hiftory muft have 
a certain degree of probability, and authenticity,, 
or the examples we hnd in it will not carry % 
force fufficieiu ' to make due impreffions ou our 
minds, nor to illnfti'ate nor to ftrengthen the. 
precepts of philofophy and the rules of gooi^ 
policy. But' befides, when hiftories have this, 
jgecefl^ary authenticity and probability^ tlier^ 
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much ihrctrniTKnt to be employed in the clioice 
and the .ufe we make of tliem. Some are to ba 
read, (ome arc' to be fliidied; and fome may he 
neglected entirely, not only without detriment, 
but with advantage. Some are the proper objedts 
of one man’s curiofity, fome of another's, and 
fome of all men's, but all hiflory is rio^an objedt 
of curiofity for any man. He who improperly, 
wantonly, and abfurdly m.ikes it fo, indulges a 
fort of canine appetite: the curiofity of one, like 
the hunger of the other, devours ravenoully and 
without diliiudfion whatever fills in it’s way, but 
neither of them digefls. 1 hey heap crudity upon 
crudity, and nouriih and improve nothing but 
their diftemper. Some fuch charadlers 1 have 
known, though it is not the mofl common extreme 
into which men are apt to fall. One of them 
I knew in this country. He joined, to a more than 
athletic flretigth of body,- a prodigious memory j 
and to both a prodigious induftry. He had read 
almort conflantly twelve or fourteen hours a day, 
for five-aiid-tweiuy or thirty years; and had 
heaped together as much learning as could be 
crowded info a head. In the conrfe of my 
acquaintance with him, I conl'ulted him once or 
twice, not oftener; for I found tliis mafs of learn- 
ing of as little nfe to me as t(J- the owner. The 
man was communicative enough ; but nothing was 
difliniT in his mind. How could it be mher\vife.^ 
he had never fpared time to think, all was 
employed in reading. His reafon had not the merit 
of common mechanifm. When you prefs a watch 
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or pull a clock, they anfvver your quefiion with . 
precifion; for, they repeat exadily the hour of the 
day, and tell you neither more nor lefs than you 
deCre to know. But when you alked this man a 
quefiion, he overwhelmed you. by pouring forth*^ 
all that the feveral terms or words of your quefiion 
recalled to his memory : and if he omitted any 
thing, it was that very thing to which the fenfe 
of the whole quefiion fliould have led him and 
confined him. To all him a quefiion, was to wind 
up a fpring in his memory, that rattled on with, 
vail rapidity, and co'nfufed noife, till the force 
of it was fpent; and you went away with all the 
noife in your 'ears, llunned and un-informed. I 
never left him that I was not ready to fay to him, 

“ Dieu vous fafle la grace de devenir moins fa- 
“ vant! “ a wifli that L.\ Moihe LE Vayer 
mentions upon fome occafion or other, and that 
he would have ' done well to have applied to 
himfelf upon many. 

He wjao reads with difcernment and choice, will 
acquire lefs learning, but more knowledge; and as 
this knowledge is collecled with dtfign, and cul- 
tivated with art and method, it will be at all 
times of immediate and ready ufa to himfelf and 
others, ' ' 

' "■ j 

Thus uf«ful ami5 in magazines we place* . " 

AH rang'd in order; and dilposM with grace: 

Nor thus alone the curious eye to pleafe; 

fiat to be found* when need requires* withicafe; ^ 
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You remember the verfes, my lord, in'iour friends 
Eff.jy on Criticifm, which was the work of lii« 
childhood almoA; but is fuch a monument of good 
fenfe and poetry as no other, that I know, has 
raifed in his riper years. 

He who reads without this difcernment and 
choice, and, like Bodin’s pupil, refolves to read 
all, will not have time, no, nor capacity neither, 
to do any thing elfe. He will not be able to think, 
without which it is impertinent to read; nor to 
afl, without which it is impertinent to think. He 
will alfemble materials with ftiuch pains, and pur- 
chafe them at much expenfe, and have neither 
leifure nor fkill to frame them into proper fcans 
lings, or to prepare them for ufe. To what purpofe 
fhould he hufband his time, or learn architeflure? 
he has no defign to build. But then to what 
purpofe all thel'e quarries of Bone, all thefe 
mountains of land and lime, all thefe forefls of oak 
and deal ? Magnq impendio temporum, magna 
“ alienarum aurium moleBia, laudatio hascconflaf, 
“ O hoininem liceratum ! Simus hoc titulo rufliciore 
“ contenti, O virum bonum!*‘ VVe may add, 
and Seneca, might have added in his own Byle, 
gnd according to the manners and characters of 
his own age, another title as ruBic, and as little 
in fafliion, “O virum lapientia fua fimjdicem, & 
“ fimplicitate fua fapientem! O virum titileni fibi, 
, “ fuis, reipublicas, humano generi!‘‘ 1 have 

^ faid perhaps already, but no matter, it cannot 
be repeated too often, that the drift of all philofo- 
phy, ?nd of all political fpeculations, ought to bt; 
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the making U8 better men, and better citizeng. 
Thofe Audies, which have no intention towards 
improving our moral charaflers. have no pretence 
to be Ayled philofophical “ Quis eA enim, “ fays 
Tui-i-Y in his OAices, “qui nullis officii prseceptii 
“ tradendis, philofophum fe audeat dicere What- 
ever political fpeculaiions, inAead of preparing us 
to be ufeful to fociety and to promote the happi- 
n^fg of mankind, are only, fyAems for gratifying 
private ambition, and promoting private intereAs 
at the public expenfe; all fuch, I fay, deferve to 
be burnt, and the authors of them to Aaxve, like 
Machiavel, in a jail. 
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I. The c,rent ufe of hipory, properly fo called, 
as dip’mguijlied from the writings of mere 
annalijls and antiquaries. 

7 

II Greek and Roman hijlorians. 

f 

II I. Some idea oj d complete hiflory. 

IV. Further cautions to be obferved in this fludy, 
and the retulution of it according to the 
different profejfions, and fituations of men ; i 
above all, the uje to be made of it (i) by 
divines, and (.;) by thofe who are called to 
the fervice of their country. 

I RFMEMBF.R my laH letter ended abrnptly, and 
a lono interval has fince palled: fo that the thread 
I had then fpun has dipt from me. I will try to 
recover it, and t6 purfue the tafk your lordHiip 
has obliged me to continue. Befides the pleafure 
of obeying your orders, it is likewife of fome 
advantage to myfelf, to recolletfl my thoughts, 
and refume a fludy in which I was converfant form- 
erly. For nothing can be more true than tliat fay- 
ing of Solon reported by Plato, though cenfured 
by him, impertinently enough in one of his wild 
books of laws — “Aflidue addifeens, ad ftuium 
” venio. “ The truth is, the moft knowing man 
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in the courfe of the longeft li'e, will have always 
much to learn, and^the wifeff and beA much to 
improve. Ihis rule will hold in the knowledge 
and improvement to be acquired by the Andy of 
hiAory: and therefore even he who has gone to 
this fchool in his youth, fhould not negledl it in 
his age. “ I read in Livy, “ lays Mont.\gnE, 
“ what another man does not, and Plutarch 
“ read there whatidonot “JuAfo the fame man 
may read at fifty what he did not read in the fame 
book at tive-and-twenty: at leaA I have found it 
fo, by myt own experience, on many occafions. 

By comparing, in this Audy, the experience of 
other men and other ages with our own, we 
improve both : we analyfe, as it were, philofophy. 
We reduce all the abAra<5f fpeculations- of ethics, 
and all the general rules of human policy, to their 
fn'A principles. With thefe advantages every man 
may, though few men do, advance daily towards 
thofe ideas, thofe increated effences, a PlatoniA 
would fayi which nd human creature can reach 
in pradlice, but in the neareA approaches to which 
the perfedlion of our nature confiAs: becaufe 
every approach of this kind renders a man better, 
and wifer for himfelf, for bis family, for the little 
community of his own country, and for the great 
community of the world. Be not furprifed. my 
lord, at the order in which I place thefe objedfs. 
Whatever order divines and moraliAs, avho con- 
template the duties belonging to thefe objedls, 
may place them in, this is the order they hold in 
nature: and I have always thought that we might 
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lead oTirfelves and others to private virtue, more 
eife^lually by a du,e obrervation of this order, than 
by any of thofe fublime refinements that pervert iu 


Sdflove but fcrv'cs the virtiieus mind to wake; 

As the fmall pebble Airs the peaceful Iak.e.' 

The centre mov’d, a circle Arait fucoecds; 

Another Aill, and Aill another fpreads: 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firA it will embrace; 

His country next, and next all human raccj 

So fings our friend Pope, luy .lord^ and fo I 
believe. So I lhall prove too, if I mi flake not, 
in an epiflle 1 am about to write to him, in 
order to complete a fet that were writ lome years 
ago. ' ' 

A man of ipy age, who returns to the -ftudy 
of hillory, has' no time to lofe, becaufe he has 
little to live: a man of your lordlliip’s age has no 
time to lofe, becaufe he has much to do. For 
different reafons therefore the fame rules will fuit 

V 

US. Neither of us muff grope in the dark, neithet 
of us muff wander in the light. • 1 have done the 
firff formerly a good deal; ne verba mihi daren- 
*‘tur; ne aliquid effe, in hac recondita antiquitatis 
“ feientia, magni ac fecreti boni judicaremus.“ If 
you take my word, you will throw none of your 
time away in the fame manner: and I lliall have 
the iefs regret for that which I have mifpent, if 
i perfuade you to haffen down from the broken 
traditions of antiquity, to the more entire as well 
as more authentic hiffories of ages more modern* 
In the ftudy of thefe we lhall find many a 
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complete feries of events, preceded by a dedii£lion 
of their immediate and remote caufes, related iit 
their full extent, and accompanied with fuch a 
detail of circumftances, and charaflers, as may 
tranfport the attentive reader back to the very 
time, make him a party to the councils, and an 
a£lor in the whole fcene of affairs. Such draughts 
as thefe, either found in hiftory or extrailed by 
our own .application from it, and fuch alone, are 
truly ufeful. Thus hiAory becomes what fhe 
ought to be, and what flie has been fometimes 
called, “ magiAra vitae”, the miArefs, like philofo- 
phy, of human life. If fhe is not this, Ihe is at beA 
“ nuntia vetuAatis," the gazette of antiquity, or 
a dry regiAer of ufelefs anecdotes. Suetonius 
fays that TiBERius nfed to inquire of the gram- 
marians, “qusB mater Hecubx.^ Quod Achillis 
“ nomen inter virgines fuiAet? Quid Syrenes 
“ Cantare fint folitse SenEca mentions certain 
Greek authors, who examined very accurately, 
whether Anacreon loved wine or women beA, 
whether Sappho was a common whore, with 
other points of equal importance : and 1 make no 
doubt but that a man,- better acquainted tlian I 
have the honor to be with the learned perfons of 
our own country, might find fome who have 
difcovered feveral anecdotes concerning the giant 
Albion, concerning Samotmes the fon of Brito, 
the grand-fon of Japhet, and concerning Brutus 
who led a colony into our illand alter the fiege of 
Troy, as the others re-peopled it after the deluge. 
But the millions of fuch anecdotes as Ihefe, though 
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they were true; and complete aiitlientic volumes 
of E^ypti ui or Chaldean, of Greek or Latin, of 
Gallic or Britilli, or French or Sa.>:on records, 
would he of no value in my fenfe, becaufe of 
no ufe towards our improvement in wildom and 
virtue; if they contained nothing more than 
dynaffies and genealogies, and a bare mention of 
remarkable events in the order of time, like 
journals, chronological tables; or dry and meagre 
annals. 

1 fay the fame of all thofe modern compofitions 
in which we find rather the heads of hiflory, 
than any thing that deferves to be called liiRory. 
Their authors are either abridgers or compilers. 
I'he ftrfl do neither honor to themfc-lves nor good 
to mankind : for furely the abridger is in a form 
below the tranflator: and the book, at lead the 
hiflory, that wants to be abridged, does not 
deferve to be read. They have done anciently a 
great deal of hurt by fubflituting many a bad book 
in the place of a good one; and by giving occalion 
to men, who contented themfelves with extratfls 
and abridgments, to negltil, and through their 
neglefl, to lofe the invaluable originals : for which, 
reafon I curfe Constantine Porphyrogenetes 
as heartily as 1 do Gregory. The fecond are of 
fome ule, as far as they contribute to preferve 
public ads, and dates, and the memory of great 
events. But they who are thus employed have 
feldom the means of knowing thofe private paf- 
fages on which all public tranfadions depend, and 
as feldom . the fkill and tiie talents necellary to 
^ put 
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'pntwhat they do know well together: ,they can- 
not fee the working of fhemine^ but their induftiy 
collects the matter that is thrown out. It is the 
bufinefs, or it ihould be lo, of others to feparate 
the pure ore from thedrofs,. toftamp it inu) coin, 
and to enrich n(*t encumber mankind. When 
there are none luflici?nt to this talk tfiere may be 
antiquaries, and there may be journaliRs or. annal- 
ifts but' there are no hilloriaiis. 

It is worth while to obferve the progrefs that 
the Homans and the Greeks made towards hiftory. 
The Homans had j»>urnuhns or annalifts from the 
Very beginning of iluir (late. In the fixth century, 
or very near it at foontfl^ they began to have anti- 
quaries; and fome' attempts were made toward* 
writing of hiftoiy. I call thefe fiift hiAorical 
prodndions attempts only or ellays: and ihey' 
were no more, neither among the Romans nor 
among the Greeks. Gisci ipfi fiC initio feripti- 
** taruiit lit noher'CAio, ut PfCiOK, ut Piso." 
It is Antony, not the Iriumvlr, my Idrd, but 
his grandfather the famous orator, who fays thik 
in the fecond book of Tully De oratorc : he 
.adds afterwards, “ Itaque qualis apnd Grascos 
Pherecydes. Kellanicus. Acusilaus aiii- 
** que pcrmulii, talis nofter Gato, et PiCTOR, 
^ et Piso. ” \ know that An ion y fpeaks here 
ftri^lly of defe£l of ftyle and vvant of oratory. 
They were tantummodo Uairatores, non exor-* 
• natures,’* as he txprtffes . hinilelf : but as they 
wanted Ayle and Ikill to write in fuch a manner 
as might anfwer all the ends o( hiAory, fo they^ 
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wanted materials. Pherecydes writ fomethlng 
about Iphigenia, and the feflivals of Bacchus. 
Hei.lanicus was a poetical hiAorian, and Acusi- 
LAUS graved genealogies on plates of brafs. 
PiCToR, who is called by Livy “ fcriptorum 
“ antiqniAimus , "publilhed, I think, fome lliort 
annals of his own time. Neither he nor Piso 
could have fufhcient materials for the hiAory of 
Rome; nor Cato, 1 prefume, even for the 
antiquities of Italy. The Romans, with the other 
people of that country, were then juA rifing out 
of barbarity, and growing acquainted with letters ; 
for thofe that the Grecian colonics might bring 
into Sicily, and the fouthern parts of Italy, fpread 
little, or laAed little, and made in the whole 
no figure. And whatever learning might have 
flourilhed among the ancient Etrurians, which 
was perhaps at moA nothing better than angury, 
and divination, and fuperAitious rites, which were 
admired and cultivated in ignorant ages, even that 
was almoA entirely worn out of memory. Pedants, 
who would impofe all the traditions of the four 
firA ages of Rome, for authentic hiAory, have 
infiAed much on certain annals, of which mention 
is made in the very place I have -juA now quoted. 
* Ab initio rerum Komanarum. ” fays the fame 
interlocutor, ** ufque ad P. Mucium pontificem 
“ maximum, res omnes fingnlorum annorum 
“ mandabat literis pontifex maximus, efi'erebatque 
“ in album, et proponebat tabulam doini, poteAaa 
“ ut eAet populo cognofcendi, iidemque etiam 
nunc annales maxim! nominantur. ” But, m/ 
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lord, he pleafed to take notice, that the very 
difimftion I make is made here between a bare 
annaWn and a hiftorian; erat hihoria niliil 
“ aliud, ’’ in thefe early d lys, “ nth annalinm 
“ conft dlio " Take notice likewite, by the way» 
that Ltvv, whole particular application it had 
been to fearch into this matter, affirms pofitively 
that the greateft part of all public and private mo- 
numents, among which he fpecilies thefe very 
annals, had been dt flroyed in the fack of Rome 
by the Gauls: and Plutarch cites Clodius for 
the lame alfertion, in the life of I^uma Pompilius. 
Take notice, in the laft place, of that which is 
more immediately to our prefent purpofe. Thefe 
annals could contain nothing more than ffiort 
minutes or memorandums hung up in a table at 
the pontiff’s houfe, like the rules of the game in 
a billiard-room, and much fuch hiflory as we 
have in the epitomes prefixed to the books of 
Livy or ot any other hiftorian, in l.jpidaiy 
mfcriptions, or in fome modern almanacs. Mate- 
rials for hiftory they were no .doubt, but fcanty 
and infufficientj fuch as thofe ages could produce 
when writing and reading were accompiilhmenta 
fo uncommon, that the praetor was directed by 
law, clavum pangere, to drive a nail into the 
dour of a temple, twat the number of years might 
be reckoned by the number of nails. Such in 
Ihort as we have in monkifh annalifts, and other 
ancient chroniclers ot nations now in being: but 
not fuch can entitle the authors of them to be 
called hiftorians, nor can enable others to write 
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hiAory in that fnlnefs in which it miiA be written 
to become a leAon of ethic* and politics. 'I he 
truth is, nations, like men, have their infancy : 
and the few pnfTages of that time, which they 
retain, are not fnch as defeived moA to be re. 
memberedi but fuch as, being moA proportioned 
to that age, made the ArongeA imprellions on 
their minds. In thofe nations that prtferve their 
dominion long and grow up to manhood, the 
elegant as well as the nectAary arts and fciences 
are improved to fome degree of perft^iion : and 
biAory, that was at firA intended only to record 
the names, or perhaps the general charaflers of 
fome famous men, and to tranfmit in grefs the 
remarkable events of every age to poAerity, is 
raifed to anfwer another, and -a nobler end. 

11. Thus it happened among the Greeks, but 
much more among the Romans, notwithAanding 
the prejudices in favor of the former even among 
the latter. 1 have fometimes thought that Vihgil 
might have juAly aferibed to his countrymen the 
praife of writing hiAory better, as well as that 
of affording the nobleA fubjefls for it, in thofe 
famous verfes, • where the diAerent excellencies 
of the two nations are fo finely touched: but he 
would have weakened perhap.s by lengthening, 
ang have Aattened the climax. Open HjiROUOTUS, 

* Eicudeiit alii rptrantia molliui acra, 

Crfdo e^uidem : vivos dncfnt dc marmore vultni ; 

Orahufic caufat melius : ccelique mea*ui ^ 

Dercribene radio, ct furcentiv Qdera dieentt 
To revere impcrlo poputo , ^ R^'manr, mcmentot 
tibi crunr arttt pacifqoe imponert morem*.- 
Parstft fobjcctii, ft debtUara fupetbos. 
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yon are entertained by an agreeable ftory-teller, 
\vho meant to entertain, and nothing more. Read 
Thucydides or Xenophon, you are taught 
indeed as well as entertained: and the Aatefman 
or the general, the philofopher or the orator, 
fpeaks to you in every page. They wrote on 
fnbjeCls on which they were well informed, and 
they treated them fully: they maintained the 
dignity of hiftory, and thought it beneath them 
to wamp. up old traditions, like the writers of 
their age and country, and to be the trumpeters 
of a lying antiquity. The Cyropaedia of Xeno- 
phon may be ol'jetfled perhaps: but if he gave 
it for a romance, not a hiftory, as he might for 
aught we can tell, it is out of the cafe: and if he 
gave it for a hiftory, not a romance, I ihould 
prefer his authority to that of Herodotus or 
any other of his countrymen. But however this 
might be, and whatever merit we may juftly 
B fen be to' thefe two writers, who were almoft 
fingle in their kind, and who treated but fmall 
jKiitions of hiftory; certain it is in general, that 
the levity as well as loquacity of the Greeks made 
them incapable of keeping up to the true ftandard 
of hiftory: and even I'CLYBIUS and Dionysius 
of Halicarnafl'us mnft bow to the great Roman 
amhois ' Many principal men of that common- 
weal: h wrote memoiials of their own aiftions and'' 
their own ti.uies: SyL' A, CjE.sar, l.AHtENUS, 

Poi I lO. .^UGUSI US, and o hers. What writ. rs 
of memori'ds, what compilers of the materia 
liiiluiica were lliefe .■* What geiuiis was necolfary 
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to finifli lip the piflures that fnch mafters had 
Iltctched ? Rome afforded men that were eqtnl to I 

the tafk. Let the remains, the precious remains I 

of Sallust, ofliiw, and of T acitus, witnefs i 

this truth When Taciius, wrote, 'even the. j 

appe,.rances of virtue had been long profrribed, 
and taffe was grown corrupt as well as manners. 

Yet hiffory preferved her integrity, and her luffre. i 

She preferved them in the writings, of fome whom 
Tacitus mentions, in none perhaps more than 
his own; every line of which out-weighs whole 
pages of fuch a rhetor as FamianL'S Strada, I 
liiigle him out among the moderns, becaufe he 
had the foolifh prefnmption to cenfure T acitus, 
and to write hiffory himfelf: and yoiir lordihip 
will forgive this ffiort excurfion in honor of a 
favorite author 

What a fchool of private and public virtue 
had been opened to ns at the refurredion of learn- 
ing, it the latter hifforians of the Roman common- 
wealth, and the firft of the fncceeding monarchy, 1 

had come down to us entire? The tew that are | 

' come down, though broken and imperfed, com- j 

pcfe the beff body of hiffory that we have, nay 
the only body of ancient hiffory that deferves to i 

be an objtd of ffudy. It fails ns indeed moff at 
J that remarkable and fatal peiiod, where our 
reafonable curiofity is raifed the higheft. LiVY 
employed five-and- forty books to bring his hiffory i 

down to the end of the fixth century, and the break- 
ing out of the third Punic war: but he employed 
ninety-five to bring it down from thence to the 
death of Dausus; that is, through the courl'e of ' 
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one hundred and twenty or thiity years. Apian, 
Dion Cassius and others, nay even Plutarch 
included, make us but poor amends for what ii 
loA of Livy. Among all the adventitious helps by 
which we endeavour to fupply this lofs in fome 
degree, the beft are thofe that we find fcattered 
up and down in the works of Tully. His Ora- 
tions particularly, and his Letters, contain many 
curions anecdotes and inflrudlive rcfle£lions, con- 
cerning the intrigues and machinations that were 
carried on againll liberty, from Catiline’s con- 
fpiracy to CjiaAR’s. The flute of the government, 
the conflitution and temper of the feveral parties, 
and the charaflers of the principal perfons who 
figured at that time on the public flage, are to be 
feen there in a flronger and truer light than they 
would have appeared perhaps if he had writ 
purpofely on this fubje<S, and even in thofe 
memoriils which he fomewhere promifes Amcus 
to write. “Excudam aliquod Heraclidium opus, 
“ quod lateat in thefauris tuis. “ He would hardly 
have unmafked in fuch a work, as freely as in 
familiar occafional letters, PoMPEY, Cato, Bru« 
TUS, nay himfelf; the four men of Rome, on 
whofe pr.iifes he dwelt with the greatefl compla« 
cency. The age in which Livy flouriflied abounded 
with fuch materials as thefe: they were frefli , they 
were authentic; it was eafy to procure them, it 
was fafe to employ them. How he did employ 
them in executing the fecond part of his defigri, 
we ni.ty judge by his execution of the fiifl: and, 
] own to your lordfhip, i fhuuld be glad to 
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exchantje, if it were pofTiSle, what we have o! 
this hiftory fi>r what we have not. Would you 
not he glad, niy lord, to (Ve, in one lliipendous 
draught, the whole progrefs of that government 
from liberty to frrvicudci’ the whole lerits of 
caufes and tflcds apparent and real, public and 
piivat ? thofc which all men faw, and all gc od 
men limenttd and oppofed at the time; and diofe 
which were fo difgni'ed to the prejudices to the 
partialities of a dividtd people, and even to the 
corruption of mankind, that many did not, afiid 
that many could pretend they did not, ddcern 
them, till it was too late to refiA then-.'’ L am 
furry to fay it, this part of the Homan hiflory 
would be not only more curious and more authen-' 
tic than the former, but of more immediate and 
more important application to the prefeiit fiat© 
of Britain But it is loA: the lots is irreparable, 
and your lordlhip will nut blame me for de-. 
ploiing it. 

Ill They who fet up for fcepticifm may not 
regret the lofs of fiich a tiiflory : but this I will 
be bold to aflert to them, that a hiAorv mull be 
writ on this plan and mtiA aim at le^A at rhefe 
perfe£lions. or it will anfwer fufficieiitly none of 
the intentions of hiAory. That it will not anfwer 
fufficiently the intention f have inliAcd upon in 
thefe letters, that of inArucling pi Aerity dy the 
example of former ages is maiiikA: and 1 think 
it is as manitcA that a hdloiy cannot he faid 
even to relate faithfully, and inform us truly tliat 
does not relate fully, and iiiturm us of all that is 
neceflary tp make a true .judgment concerning the 
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matten contained in it. Naked fails, without the 
caiifes that produced them and the circtimllanres 
that accompanied them, are not fufficient to ch.a- 
railerize ailions or coiinfels. The nice degrees of 
wifdom and of folly, of virtue and of vice, will 
not only be undifcoverable in them; but we muft 
be very often unable to determine und«r w hich of 
thefe charailers they fall in general The fceptics 
1 am fpeaking of are therefore guilty of this abfuid- 
ity: the nearer a hiAory comes to the true idea 
of hiAory, die better it inloims and the more it 
inAruils us, the more worthy to be rtjiili-d it 
appears to them. 1 have faid and allow'ed enough 
to Content any reafonable man about the uncer- 
tainty of hiAory. I have owned that tlie beA are 
de/edtive, and I will add in this place an obferva- 
tioii which did not, 1 think, occur to me before. 
Conjedlure is not always diAinguiflied perhaps as 
it ought to be; fo that an ingenious writer may 
fometimes do very innocently, what a malicious 
writer does very criminally as often as he dares, 
and as his malice requires it; he may account for 
events after they have happe/ied, by a fyAem of 
caufes and condudl that did not really produce 
them, though it might poffibly or even probably have 
produced them. But this obfervation. like leveral 
others, becomes a reafon for examining and com- 
paring authorities, and for preferring fonie, not for 
rejedling all. DaVii.a, a noble hiAorian lurely. and 
one wliom I fhould not fcrnple to confefs equal 
in many refpedls to Livy, as i fliould not fcruple 
to prefer his countryman Guicciardin to Thu- 
CYDIPES ip every refpedt; DavUA, my lord, was 
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accufed, from the hrft publication of his hiftory, 
or at leaf! was fulpefltd, of too much refinement 
and fubtiUy, in developing the fecret motives of 
adiioiis, in laying the caufts of events too deep, 
and deducing them often through a ferits of progref- 
fions too complicated, and too artiffly wrought. 
But yet the fiifpicious perfon who ihuuld reje£l 
this hiflurian upon fuch general inducements as 
thefc, would have no grace to oppofe his fufpicions 
to the authority of the hrfl duke of bptKNON, 
who had been an a£lur, and a principal adfor 
too, in many of the fcenes that Davila recites. 
CiRARO, fecretaryto this duke, and no cotiternpt>- 
ible biographer, relates that this hiftory came 
down to the place where the old man refided in 
Gafcony, a little before his death; that he read it 
to him, that the duke confirmed the truth of the 
narrations in it, and feemed only furprifed by 
what means the author could be fo well informed 
of the moA fecret councils and meafures of thofe 
times. 

IV. I have fttd enough on this head, and your 
lordfhip may be induced perhaps, by what 1 have 
faid, to think with me, that fuch hiAories as thefe, 
whether ancient or modern, deferve alone to be 
Audied. 1 et us leave the credulous learned to 
write hiAory without materials, or to Audy thofe 
who do fo; to wrangle about ancient traditions, 
and to ring diflerent changes on the fame fet of 
bells. Yet us leave the fceptics, in modern as well 
as rnctent hiAory, to triumph in the notable 
difcovery of the ides of one month miAaken for 
the calends of another, or in the various dates and 
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contradi£lory circumftances which they find in 
weekly gazettes and monthly mercuries, Whilft 
they are thus employed, your lordihip and I will , 
proceed, if you pleafe, to confider more clofely, 
than we have yet done, the rule mentioned above; 
that I mean of ufing difcernment and choice in 
the ftudy of the moft authentic hiftory, that of 
not wandering in the light, which is as necelTary 
as that of not groping in the dark. 

Man is the fiibjtdl of every hiflory; and to 
know him well, we muft fee him. aud confider 
him, as hiflory alone can prefent him to us, in 
every age, in every country, in every flate, in life 
and in death. Hiftory therefore of all kinds, of 
civilized and uncivilized, of ancient and modern 
nations, in fhort of all hiftory, that defcehds to a 
fufficient detail of human adions and charadlers, 
is ufeful to bring us acquainted with our fpecies, 
nay with ourfelvts. To teach and to inculcate 
the general principles of virtue, and the general 
/rules of wifdom and good policy, which refult 
from fuch details of adlions and charadlers, comes 
for the moft part, and always fhould come, 
exprefsly and diredlly into the defign of thofe 
who are capable of giving fuch details : and there- 
fore whilft they narrate as lyftorians, they hint 
often as philofophers ; they put into our hands, 
as it were, on every proper occafion, the end of 
a clue, that ferves to remind us of fearching, and 
to guide us in the fearch of that truth which the 
example before us either eftablilhes or illuftrates. 

It a writer negledls this part, we are able however 
to fupply his negleft by our own attention a d' 



indiiflry: and when he gives us a good hiflory 
of Peruvians or Mexicans, of Chinefe or TartarSf 
of Mufeovifes or IVegrois, we nny blarne him, 
but we mufl blame ouifelves much more, if wa 
do not make it a go >d ledon of philofophy. This 
being the general ufe of hiAory, it is not to be 
Jiegltclcd. bvery one may make it, who is able to 
read and to refle£l on what he reads: and every 
one who makes it will find, in 'his degree, the 
benefit that arifes from an early acquaintance con- 
traded in this manner with mankind We are not 
only paAengers or fojourners in this world, but 
we are abfolute Arangers at the firA Aeps we 
make in it Our guides are often ignorant, often 
unfaithful. By this map of the country, which 
h Aory fpreads before us, we may learn, if we 
pleafe, to guide ourfelves. In our journey through 
it, we are befet on every fide. We are befieged 
fometimes even in our ArongeA holds. Terrors 
and temptations, conduded by the paffions of 
other men, aflault us: and our own paAions, that * 
correfpond with thefe, betray tls. HiAory is a 
colledion of the journals of thofe who have tra- 
velled through the fame country, and been ex- 
pofed to the fame accidents: and their good and 
their ill fuccefs art equally inArudivc. In this 
purfuit of knowledge an immenfe field is opened 
tons: general hiAories, facred and profane, the 
IiiAories of particular countries, particular events, 
particular orders, particular men, memorials, anec- 
dotes, travels. But we muA not ramble in this 
field without difeernment, or choice, nor even with 
thefe muA we ramble too long. 
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As to the choice of authors, who have writ on 
all thefe various fubje6is, fo much has been faid 
by learned men concerning all thofe that deferve 
attention, and their feveral charadlers are fo well 
■ eftablifhed, that it would be a fort of pedantic 
affe£lation to lead your lordlhip through ^fo volu- . . 
ininous, and at the fame time fo eafy a detail. 

I pafs it over therefore in order to obferve, that 
as foon as we have taken this general view of 
mankind, and of the courfe of human affairs in 
different ages and different parts of the world, 
we ought to apply, and, the fltortnefs of human 
life confidered, to conhne ourfelves almoll entirely, 
in our ftudy of hillory, to fuch hiftories as have 
an immediate relation to our proftfllons. or to 
our rank and fituation in the fociety to which we 
belong. Let me iuAince in the prufefTiun of di- 
vinity, as the nobleft and moA important. 

( 1 ) 1 have faid fo much concerning the fliare 
which divines of all religions have taken in the ' 
corruption of hiAory, that 1 fhould have anathe- 
mas pronounced againA me, no doubt, in the eaA 
■ and the weA, by the dairo, the mufti, and the 
pope, if thefe letters were fubmitted to ecclefiaAicdl 
cenfure; for furely, *my lord,',the clergy have a 
better title, than the fons of Apllo, to be called 
“ genus irritabile vatum.” What would it be. if 
I went about to fliow, how many of the chriAian 
clergy abufe, by mifreprefentation and falfe quota- , 
tion. the hiAory they can no longer corrupt ? And 
yet this talk would not be even to me, a hard 
one. fiut as 1 mean to fpeak in this place of 
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chriftlan divine* alone, fo I mean to fpeak of fuch 
of them particularly a* may be called divines with- 
out any fnecr; of fuch of them, for feme fuch I 
think there are, as believe themfelves, and would 
luve mankind believe; not for temporal but fpiri- 
tnil iiiterefl, not for the fake of the clergy, but 
for the fake of mankind. Now it has been long 
matter of aftonifhment to me, how fuch perfon* 
as tlii fe could t ike fo much filly pains to ellablifh 
myflery on metaphyfics, revelation on philofophy, 
and matters of fadl on abftraif reafoning? A reli- 
gion founded on the authority of a divine million, 
confirmed by prophecies and miracles, appeals to 
fafls. and the fa^ls muff be proved as all other 
f (6l8 that pafs for authentic are proved; for faith, 
fo reafonable after this proof is abfurd before it. 
If they are thus proved, the religion will prevail 
without the affifl ince of fo much profound reafon- 
ing: if they are not thus proved, the authority of 
it will fink in the world even with this affiffance. 
The divines objeil in their difputes with atheiffs, 
and they objeft very juffly. thatthefe men require 
improper proofs; proofs that are not fuited to the 
nature of the fubjc£f, and then cavil that fuch 
proofs are not furnillied. But what then do they 
mean, to fall into the fame abfurdity themfelves 
in their difputes with theifls, and to din improper 
proofs in ears that are open to proper proofs? * 
1 he matter is of great moment, my Jord, and I 
make no excufe for the zeal which obliges me to 
dwell a little on it. A ferious and honelt applica- 
tion to the fludy of ecclcfialiical hiflory, and 
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every part of profane hiflory and chronology re- 
lative to it, is incumbent on fuch reverend perfons 
as are here fpoken of, on a double account: be- 
caufe hiflory alone can furnilh the proper proofs, 
that the religion they teach is of God ; and becanfe 
the unfair manner, in which thefe proofs have 
been and are daily furnilhed, creates prejudices, 
and gives advantages againfl chriflianity that re- 
quire to be removed. No fcholar will dare to deny, 
that falfe hiflory, as well as lham miracles, has 
been employed to propagate chriflianity formerly : 
and whoever examines the writers of our own age 
will find the fame abufe of hiflory continued. 
Many and many inflances of this abufe might be 
produced. It is grown into cuflom, writers copy 
one another, and the miflake that was committed, 
or the falfhood that was invented by one, is 
adopted by hundreds. 

Ahbadie fays in his famous book, that the gofpel 
of St. Matthew is cited by Clemens bilhop of 
Rome, a difciple of the Apoflles; that BarnamaS 
cites it in his epiflle; that Ignatius and Poly- 
CARPE receive it; and that the fame fathers, that 
give teflimony for Matthew, give it like wife 
for Mark. Nay your lordfliip will find, 1 be- 
lieve, that the prelent bilhop of London, in his 
third pafloral letter, fpeaks to the .fame effe£l. I 
will not trouble you nor myfelf with any more 
infl.mces of the fame kind. Let this, which oc- 
curred to me as 1 was writing, fiiffice. It may well 
fuffice; for I prefume the fa6l advanced by the 
znijiiiler and the bilhop is a miflake, If the fathers 
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of the firft century do mention fome pafTagestha< 
are agreeable to what we read in our evangelifisi 
will it fi'llow that thcfe fathers had the fame go- j 
fpels before them ? To fay fo is a maniftff abufe 
of liiAoiy and quite inexcnfable in writers that 
knew, or (hnuld have known, that thefe fathers 
made life of other gofpels, wherein fuch paffages 
might be ront.iiiud, or they might be preferved in 
unwritten tradition. Btfides which I could almoft 
venniie to affirm that thefe fathers of the firft cen- 
tury do not exprefsly name the gofpels we have 
of Matthew, Mahk, Luke, and John. To 
the two reifons that have been given why thofe 
, who make divinity their profeffion fhould ftudy 
hiftury particularly ecclefiaftical hiftory, with an 
honeft and ferious application ; in order to fupport 
chriftianity againft the attacks of unbelievers, and 
to remove the doubts and prejudices that the unfair 
proceedings of men of their own order have railed 
in minds candid but not implicit, willing to be 
informed but curious to examine; to thefe, I fay, 
we may add another confideration that feems to 
me of no fmall impi'rtance. Writers of the Roman 
religion have attempted to fliow, that the text of 
the holy writ is on many accounts infufficient to 
be the foie criterion of orthodoxy: I apprehend too 
that they have.lhown it. Sure 1 am that experience, 
from the firft promulgation of chriftianity to this 
hour, fhows abundantly with how much eafe and 
fuccefs the moft oppofite, the moft extravagant, 
nay the moft impious opinions, and the moft con- 
tradidlory faiths, may be founded on the fame 

text, 
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text, and plaufibly defended by the fame authorify'. 
Writers of the reformed religion have erefltd their 
batteries againft tradition, and the only difficulty 
they had to encounter in this enterprife lay in 
levelling and pointing their cannon fo as to avoid 
demolilhing in on^ common ruin, the traditions 
they retain, and thofe they rejed Each fide his 
been employed to weaken the caufe ajid explode 
the fyftem of his adverfary : and, whilA they have 
been foemployed, they have jointly laid their axes 
to the root of Chrifiianity j for thus men will be 
apt to reafon upon what they have advanced. 

If the text has not that authenticity, clearnefs, 
“and precifion which are neceffary to efiablifli it 
“ as a divine and a certain rule of faith and pra£l- 
“ ice ; and if the tradition of the church, from 
“ the firft ages of it till the days of Luther and 
“ Calvin, has been corrupted itfelf, and has 
“ ferved to corrupt the faith and Praflice of Chrif- 
“tians; there remains at tins' time no flandard at 
“ all of Chrifiianity. By confequence either this 
“ religion was not originally of divine inflitution, 
“ or elfe God has not provided efftflually for pre- 
“ ferving the genuine purity of it, and the gates 
* of hell have aftually prevailed, in contradidion 
“ to his promife, againfl the church. ” The bell 
effed of this reaforling, that can be hoped for, is, 
that men fliould fall into theifm, and fubfcribe to 
the firfl propofition^ he muft be worfe than an 
atheifl who can affirm the lafl. The dilemma is 
terrible, my lord. P^ty-zeal and private interefl 
have formed it : the common interefl of Chrifiianity 
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is deeply concerned to folve it. Now, I prefume, 
it can never be folved without a more accurate 
examination, not only of tiie Chrillian, but of the 
jcwilli fyflem, tlian learned men have been hitherto 
impartial enough and fagaciotis enotigli to take, 
or honefl enough to communicate. VVliilft the 
authenticity and fenfe of the text of the Bible re- 
main as difputable, and whilB the tradition of the 
church remains as problematical, to fay no worfe, 
as the immenfe labors of the Chriffian divines in 
feveral communions have made them appear to be; 
Chrillianity may lean on the civil and eccltfiaflical 
power, and be fupported by tlie forcible influence, 
of education: but the proper force of religion, 
that force which fubdues the mind and awes the 
confcience by conviilion, , will be wanting. 

1 had reafon therefore to produce divinity, as 
one iuflauce of thofe profeflions that retjuire a par- 
ticular a))plication to the ftudy of fome particular 
parts of tiiftory : and fuice 1 have laid fo much 
on the fiibjecf in my zeal for Chrillianity, I will 
add this further. T he refurrediion of letters was a 
fatal period ; tlie Chriflian fyflem has been attacked, 
and wounded too, very feverely fince that time. 
The defence has been better made indeed by mo- 
dern divines, than it liad been by ancient fatliers 
and apologifU. The moderns have invented new 
methods of defence, and have abandoned fome 
pods that were not tenable; but ftill there are 
others, in defending which tfiey lie under great 
difadvantages. Sucli are various taCls, pioufly 
believed in former times, but on which the truth 
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of Cliriffianity has been refted very imprudently in 
more enlightened ages : 'iDecaiife the falfity of fome, 
and the grofs improbability of others are fo evident, 
that, inffead of anfvvering the purpofe for which 
tfiey were invented, they have rendered the whole 
tenor of ecclefiiffical hiflory, and tradition preca- 
rious, ever fince a ftri6l but jiiH application of 
the rules of criticifm has been made to them. I 
touch thefe things lightly; but if your lordfliip 
reflefls upon them, you will find reafon perhaps 
to think as I do, that it is high time the clergy 
in all Chrilfian communions lliould join their forces, 
and efiablilh thofe hifiorical fafts, which are the 
foundations of the whole fyflem, on clear and 
unqueflionable hifiorical authority, fuch as they 
require in all cafes of moment from others; rejcdt 
candidly what cannot be thus efiabliflied; and 
purfue their inquiries in the fame fpiiit of truth 
through all the ages of the church; wi'hout any 
regard to hifiorians, fathers, or councils, more 
than they are flridfly entitled to on the face of 
what they have tranfmitted to us, on their own 
confifiency, and on the concurrence of other au- 
thority. Our pafiors would be thus, 1 prefume, 
much better employed than they generally are. 
Thofe of the clergy who make religion merely a 
trade, who regard nothing more than the fub- 
fiftence it affords them, or in higher life the wealth 
and power they enjoy by the means of it, may 
fay to themfelves, that it will lafi their time, or 
that policy and rcafons of Hate will preferve the 
form of a church when the fpirit of religion is 
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cxtin6l. But thofe whom I mentioned above, 
thofe who a£l for fpiritual not temporal ends, 
and are defirous that men fliould believe and prat^l- 
ife the do£lrines of Chriflianity, as well as go to 
church and pay tithes, will feel and own the 
weight of fuch confideratiorrs as thefe ; and agree, 
that, however, the people have been, and may be 
Hill amul'ed, yet Cliriflianity has been in decay 
ever lince the relurre£lion of letters; and that it 
cannot be fupported as it was fupported before 
that a;ra, 'nor by any other way tlian that which 
1 propofe, and which a due application to the 
ftudy ofhiflory, chronology, and criticifm, -would 
enable our divines to purfue, no doubt, with 
fuccefs. 

I might inflance, in other profeffions, the 
obligation men lie under of applying themfelves to 
« certain parts of hiflory, and I can hardly forbear 
doing it in that of the law; in it’s nature the 
nobleft and moft beneficial t® mankind, in it’s 
abufe and debafement themofl fordid and the moA 
pernicious. A lawyer now is nothing more, I 
fpeak of ninety-nine in a hundred at leaA, to ufe 
fome of Tully’s words, “ nifi leguleius quidam 
“ cautus, et acutus pr«eco adionum, cantor for- 
“ mularum, auceps fyllabarum. ” But there have 
been lawyers that were orators, philofopliers, 
hiAorians; there have been Bacons and Claren- 
dons, my lord. There will be none fuch any 
more, till, in lomo better age, true ambition or 
the love of fame prevails over avarice; and till 
men find leilure and encouragement to prepare 
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themfelves for the exercife of this profeflion, by 
climbing np to the “ vantage ground,” fo my 
lord Bacon calls it, of fcience: inflead.of gro- 
veling all their lives below, in a mean but gainful 
application to all the little arts of chicane. Till 
this happen, the profefTion of the law will fcarce 
deferve to be ranked among the learned profeflions : 
and > whenever it happens, one of the vantage 
grounds, to which men mull climb, is metaphy- 
fical, and the other, hiflorical knowledge. They 
muft pry into the fecret receffes of the human 
heart, and become well acquainted with the whole 
moral world, that they may difcover the abllrart 
reafon of all laws ; and they muff trace the laws 
of particular Bates, efpecially of their own, from 
the firB rough fketches to the more perfect 
draughts ; from the BrB caufeS or occafions that 
produced them, through all the effefls, good and ^ 
bad, that they produced. But I am running in- ■ 
fenfibly into a fubjeit, which would detain me 
too long from one that relates more immediately 
to your lordfhip, and with which I intended to 
conclude this long letter. 

f 2) 1 pafs from the confideration of thofe pro- 
feffions to which particular parts or kinds of 
hiBory feem to belong: and I come to fpeak of 
the ftudy of hiBory, as a neceflary mean to prepare 
men for the difcharge of that duty which they 
owe to their country, and which is common to 
all the members of every fociety that is conBituted t 

according to the rules of right reafon, and with 
a due regard to the common good. 1 have met, 
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in St. Real's works, or fOnie other French book, 
with a ridicule cart on private men who make 
liifiory a political lluciy, or ^vho apply themfelves 
• in any manner to afiaiis of ftate. But the refleflion 
is too general. In govtrnmtnts fo arbitrary by 
their conllitution, that the will of the prince is 
not only the fnpreme but the foie law, it is fo 
' far liom being a duty that it may be dangerous 
and mufl be impertinent In men, who are not 
called by the prince to the adminifiration of public 
affairs, to concern themfclves about it, or to fit 
themfelvcs for it The foie vocation there is the 
favor of the court; and whatever defignation 
Cod makes by the talents he beffows, though it 
may ferve, which it feldom ever does, to dire£l 
the choice of the prince, yet I prefume that it ' 
cannot become a reafon to particular men, or 
create a duty on them, to devote themfelves to 
> the public fervice. Look on the Turkilli govern- 

ment See a fellow taken, from rowing in a 
common palfage-boat, by the caprice of the prince ; 
fee him invelled next day with all the power the 
foldans took under the caliphs, or the mayors of 
the palace under the fuccefldrs of CloVIS: fee a 
whole empire governed by the ignorance, inex- 
perience, and arbitrary will of this tyrant, and 
a few other fubordinate tyrants, as ignorant and 
unexperienced as himfelf. In Prance, indeed, though 
an abfolute governnient, things go a little better. 
Arts and fciences are encouraged, and here and 
there an example m.iy be found of a man who 
has rifeii by fome extraordinary talents, amidff 
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innumerable examples of men who have arrived 
at the greateft honors and the higheft polls by no 
other merit than that of afliduous fawning, attend- 
ances, or of Ikill in fome defpicahle puerile 
amufement; in training wafps, for iriAance, to 
take regular flights like hawks, and (loop at flies. 
The nobility of France, like the children of tribute 
among the ancient Saracens and modern Turks, 
are fet apart for wars. They are bred to make 
love, to hunt, and to fight: and, if any of them 
Ihould acquire knowledge fuperior to this, they 
would acquire that which might be prejudicial to 
themfelves, but coukl not become beneficial to 
their country. The affairs of ftate are trufled tQ 
other hands Some have rifen to them by drudging 
long in bufinefs: fome have been made miniflers 
almoft in the cradle; and the whole power of the 
government has been abandoned to others in the 
dotage of life. There is a monarchy, an abfolute * 
monarchy too, I mean that of China, wherein the 
adminiflration of the government is carried on, 
under the diredion of the prince, ever fince the 
dominion of the Tartars has been eflabliflied, by * 
feveraf clafles of Mandarins, and according to the 
deliberation and advice of leveral orders of coun- 

* 

cils: the admilhon to which dalles and orders 
depends on the abilities of tlVe candidates, as their 
rife in them depends on tlie behaviour they hold,, 
and the improvements they make afterwards. Under 
fuch a government, it is neither impertinent nor 
ridiculous, in any of the fubjcds who are invited 
by their circumfiances, or pnflied to it by theic 
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talents, to make the hiftory of their own and of 
other countries a political rtudy, and to fit them- 
felves by this and all other ways for the fervice •! 

of the public. It is not dangerous neither, or an 
honor, that outweighs the danger, attends it: ' 

fiucc private men have a right by the ancient 
conflitution of this government, as well as coun- 
cils of fiate, to reprefent to the prince the abufcs 
of his adminiAration., But Aill men have not there 
the fame occafion to concern themfelves in the 

9 

afiairs of the Aate, as the nature of a free govern- 
ment gives to the members of it. In our own 
country, for in our own the forms of a free 
government at leaA are hitherto preferved, men 
are not only defigned for the public fervice by 
the circumlf.inces of their fituation, and their 
talents, all which may happen in others: but 
they are defigned to it by their birth in many cafes, 
and' in all cafes they "may dedicate themfelves to 
this fervice, and take, in different degrees, fome 
fliare in it, whether they are called to it by the 
prince or no. In abfolute governments, all public 
fervice is to the prince, and he nominates all thofe t 

that ferve the public. In free governments, there •' 

is a diAinfl and a principal fervice due to the Aate. 

Even the king, of fuch a limited monarchy as 
• ours, is but the firA fervant of the people. Among 
his fubjefls fome are appointed by the conAitution, 
and others are ele£led by the people, to carry on 
the exercife of the legiflative power jointly with 
him, and to control the executive power inde- i 

pendently on him. Thus your lordlhip isbotna 
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member of that order of men, in whom a third 
part of the fupreme power of the government re- 
fides; and your right to the exercife of the power 
belonging to this order not being yet opened, 
you are chofen into another body of men, who 
have a different power and a different conffitntion, 
but who pofTefs another third part of the fupreme 
fegiflative authority, for long a time as the com- 
miffion or trulf delegated to them by the people 
lafls. Free-men who are neither born to the firft, 
nor elected to the laft, hhve a right however to 
complain, to reprefent, to petition, and, I add, 
even to do more in cafes of the utmpft extremity. 
For fu re there cannot be a greater abfurdity, then 
to affirm, that the people have a remedy in refift- 
ance, wlien their piince attempts to enflave them; 
but that they have none, when their reprefent- 
atives fell themfelves and them. 

The fum of what i have been faying is, that, 
in free governments, the public^ fervice is not 
confined to thofe whom the prince appoints to 
different polls in the adminiflration under him; 
that tliere the care of the flate is the care of 
multitudes; that many are called to it in a parti- 
cular manner by their rank, and by other circum- 
flances of their fituation ; and that even thofe 
yvhom the prince appoints are not only anfwerable 
to him, but like him, and before him, to the 
nation, for their behaviour in their feveral polls. 
It can never be impertinent nor ridiculous therefore 
in luch a country, whatever it might be in the^ 
abbot of St. Real’s, which was Savoy I think; 
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or in Peru, under the Incas, where, GaRCILASSo 
PE LA Vega fays, it was lawful for hone btit the 
nobility to lludy — for men of all degrees to 
inflru£l themfclvei in thofe affairs wherein they 
may be aflors, or judges of thofe that afl, or 
controllers of thofe tliat judge. On the contrary, 
it is incumbent on every man to inflrufl himfelf, 
as well as the means and opportunities he has 
permit, concerning the nature and interefls of the 
governments, and thofe rights and duties that 
belong to him, or to his fuperiors, or to his 
inferiors. This in general ; but in particular, it is 
certain that- the colligations under which we lie to 
ferve our Country increafe, in proportion to the 
ranks we hold, and the other circumffances of 
birth, fortune, and fituation that call us to this 
fervice ; and, above all. -to the talents which God 
has given us to perform it. 

It is in this view, that I flnll addrefs to your 
lordfliip whatever I have iurtlier to fay on the 
ftiidy of hiflory. ' 
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From wha! penoi modern hipory is peculiarly 
ujeful lo tie fervice oj our country, viz. 

From the end of the fifteenth century ^ to the 
prefcnt. 

The divifion of this into three particular periods 

In order to a /ketch of the hijlory and /late of 
Europe from that time. 


Since then you are, my lord, by your birth, by 
the nature of our government, and by the talents 
God lias given you, attached for life to the 
fervice of your country, fince genius alone cannot 
enable you to go through this fervice with honor 
to yourfelf and advantage to your country, whe- 
ther you fupport or whether you oppofe the 
admiriiflrations that arife; fince a great flock of 
knowledge, acquired betimes and continually 
improved, is neceffary to this end; and fince one 
part of this Aock mufl be collecled from the Andy 
of hiltory, as the other part is to be gained by 
obfervation and experience; I come now to fpeafc 
to your lordfiiip of fuch hiAory as has an imme- 
diate relation to the great duty and bnfinefs of 
your life, and of the method to be obferved in 
;his Audy. The notes I have by me, which were 
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of fome little ufe thus far, ferve me no farther,' 
and I have no books to confult. No matter ; I 
fliall be able to explain my thoughts without 
their afiiflance, and lefs liable to be tedious. I 
hope to be as full and asexa£lon memory alone, 
as the manner in which I fliall treat the fubjeil 
requires me to be, 

1 fay then, that however clofely affairs are 
linked together in the progreflion of governments, 
and how much foever events that follow are 

( dependant on thofe that precede, the whole con- 
nexion diminiflies to fight as the chain lengthens; 
till at laft it feems to be broken, and the links 
that are contmued'from that point bear no proper- * 
tion nor any fimilitude to the former. 1 would 
not be underflood to fpeak only of tliofe great 
changes, tliat are wrought by a concurrence of 
extraordinary events; for inflance the expulfion on 
one nation, the deftruflion of one government, 
and the eftablifliment of another: but even of 
thofe that are wrougth in the fame governments 
and among the fame people, flowly and almofl 
imperceptibly, by the neceflary effeils of time, 
and flux condition of human affairs. When fuch 
changes as thefe happen in feveral flates about 
the fame time, and confequently affed other flates 
by their vicinity, and by many different relations 
which they frequently bear to one another ; then 
is one of thofe periods formed, at which the chain 
fpoken of is fo broken as to have little or no real 
or vifible connexion with that which we fee con- 
tinue. A new fituation, different from the former, 
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begets new intereAs in the fame proportion of 
difference ; not in this or that particular flate alone, 
but in all thofe that are concerned by vicinity or 
other relations, as I faid juA now, in one general 
fyAem of policy. New intereAs beget new maxims 
of government, and new methods of condudL 
Thefe, in their turns, beget new manners, new 
habits, new cuAoms. The longer this new conAi- 
tution of affairs continues, the more will this 
difference increafe ; and although fome analogy may 
remain long between what preceded and what 
fucceeded fnch a period, yet will this analogy j 
foon become an obje£l of mere curiofity, not of.' 
profitable inquiry. Such a period therefore is, in 
the true fenfe of the words, an epocha or an xra, 
a point of time at which you Aop, or from which 
you reckon forward. I fay forward ; bccaufe we 
are not to- Audy in the prefent cafe, as chronolo- 
gers compute, backward. Should we perfiA to 
carry our refearches much higher, and to pulli 
them even to fome other pefiod of the fame kind, 
we Ihould mifemploy our time; the caufes then 
laid having fpent themfclves, the feries of effedis 
derived from them being over, and our concern in 
both confequently at an end. But a new fyAem of 
caufes and effedls, that fubfiAs in our time, and 
whereof our condudl is to be a part, arifing at the 
laA period, and all that paffes in our time being 
dependant on what has paffed fince that period, 
or being immediately relative to it, we are ex- 
tremely concerned to be well informed about all 
thofe palTages. To be entirely ignorant: about the 
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ai^es that precede tliis ajra would be nnmefnl. 
May fome indulgence may be had to a tenipente 
curiofity in the review of them. But to be learned 
about them is a ridiculous affetdation in any man 
who means to be ufeful to the prefent .age. Down 
to this a;ra let us read hiflory: from this a’ra, 
and down to our own time, let us fludy it. 

The end of the fifteenth century feems to be 
jufl fuch a period as I have been defcrihing, for 
thofe who live in the eighteenth, and who inhabit 
the weftern parts of Europe. A little before, or 
a little after this point of time, all thofe events 
happened, and all thofe revolutions began, tliat 
have produced fo vaA a change in the manners, 
cufloms, and intereAs of particular nations, and 
in the whole policy, ecclefi lAical and civil, of 
thel’e parts of the world. I muA dcfcend here 
into fome detail, not of hiAories, colleflions. or 
memorials; for all thefe are well enough known: 
and though the contents are in the heads of few, tlie 
books are in the hands of many. But inflead of 
Blowing your lordlhip where to look, 1 fliall con- 
tribute more to your entertainment and iiiArudion, 
by marking out, as well as my memory willferve v 
me to do it, what you are to look for, and by 
furnifhing a kind of clue to your Audies. I lhall ■ 
give, according to cuAom, the firA place to religion. 
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. A view oj the ecclejin pAcal government of Europe 
Jrom the beginning of the fixteenih ceniiiry, 

Obferve then, my lord, that tlie demolition 
of the papal throne was not attempted with 
fucctfs till the beginning of the fixteenth century. 
If yon are curious to caff your eyes back, you 
will hnd UtRENGPK in the eleventh, who was 
fo(>ii Iflenced; Aknoi.di’S in the fame, who w'as 
fooii hanged ; Valdo in tlie twelfth, and our 
WiCKLiFF in the fourteenth, as well as o’^hc-rs 
perhaps whom 1 do not recolle61. Sometimes the 
dotifrines of the church were alone attacked; and 
fometimes the dot^lrine, the ^difcipline, and the 
ufurpations of the pope. But little fires, kindled 
in corners of a dark world, were foon flifled by 
that great abettor of Chriflian unity, the hangman. 
When they fpread and blazed out, as in the cafe 
, of the Albigeois and of the Huffites, armies were 
raifed to extinguifh them by torrents of blood ; 
and fuch faints as Dominic, with the crucifix in 
their hands, infligated' the troops to the utmoft 
barbarity. Your lordfliip w'ill find that the church 
of Rome was maintained by fuch charitable and 
falutary means, among others, till the period 
fpoken of: and you will be curious, I am fure, 
to inquire how this period came to be more fatal 
to her than any former con jun£lure. A multitude 
of circiimftances, which you will eafily trace in 
the hillories of the fifteenth • and fixteenth cen- 
turies, to go no further back, concurred to bring 
about this great event; and a multitude of others 
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as eafy to be traced, concurred to hinder the 
demolition from becoming total, and to prop the 
tottering fabric. Among thefe circumftances, 
there is one lefs complicated and more obvious 
than others, which was of i>rincipal and univerlal 
influence. The art of printing had been invented 
about forty or fifty years before the period we 
fix: from that time, the refurretilion of letters 
hafiened on a -pace; and at this period they had 
made great progrefs, and were cultivated with 
great application. Mahomet tlie fecond drove 
them out of the eafl into the weA ; and the popes 
proved worfe politicians than the mufties in this 
^efpe^t Nicholas the fifth encouraged learning 
and learned men. SiXTUS the fourth was, if I 
miAake not, a great colleftor^ of books at leaA : 
and Leo the tenth was the patron of every art 
and fcience. The magicians themfelves broke the. 
charm by which they had bound mankind for fo 
many ages: and the adventure of that knight- 
errant, who, thinking himfelf happy in the arms 
of a celeAial nymph, found that he was the mi- 
fcrable flave of an infernal hag, was in fome fort 
renewed. As foon as the means of acquiring and 
fpreading information grew common, it is no 
wonder that a fyAem was unravelled, which * 
Could not have been woven with fuccefs in any 
ages, but thofe of grofs ignorance and credulous 
fuperAition. 1 might point out to your lordfliip 
many other immediate caufes, fome general like 
this that I have mentioned, and fome particular. 
The great fchifm, for inAance, that ended in die 
• beginning 
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beginning of the fiftheenth century and in tha 
council of Court nice, had occ.ifioned prodigious 
fcanddl. Two or three vicars of Christ, two 
or three infallible heads of the church, roaming 
about the world at a time, fiirnilhed matter of 
ridicule as well as, fcandal: and wlulfl they 

appealed, for fo they did in efiedf, to the laity, 
and reproached and excommunicated one another, 
they taught the world what to think of the 
inrtitution , , as well as exercife of the papal 
authority. The fame lerton was taught by the 
council of Pil'a, that preceded, and by that of 
Bade that followed the council of Conflance. 
The horrid crimes of Alewnder the fixtli, the 
fancy ambition of JuLiUs the fecond , the immenle 
profufions and fcandalous exidlions of Lr.o the 
tenth; all thele events and charadlers, following iii 
a continued feries from the beginning of one 
century, prepared the way for the revolution that 
happened in the beginning of the next. The ftate 
of Germany, the rtite of England, and that of 
the North, were particular caufes, in thefe feveral 
countries, of this revolution. Such were many 
remarkable events that happened about the fame 
time, and a little before it, in thefe and in other 
nations i and fuch wete likewife the charadlers of 
many of the princes of that age, fome of whom 
favored the reformation , like the eledlor of ' 
Saxony, on a principle of confcience; and mofl 
of whom favored it, jurt as others oppofcd itj 
on a principle of intercrt. This your lurdihip will 
dilcover manitertly to have been the cafe, and 
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tlie foie difference you will find between HEYtRY 
the eighth .ind Francis the lirfl, one of whom 
feparated from the pope, as the other adhered to 
him, is this: Henry the eight divided, with 
the fecular clergy and his people , the fpoil of the 
pope, and his latellites , the monks; Francis the 
firft divided, with the pope, the fpoil of his 
clergy, fecular and regular, and of his people. 
With the fame impartial eye that your lurdlhip 
furveys the abufes of religion , and the corruptions 
of the church as well as court of Rome , which 
brought on the reformation at this period ; you 
will obferve the charadlers and condudf of thofe 
who began , who propagated , and who favored 
the reformation : and from your obfervation of 

thefe , as well as of the unfyRematical manner in 
■which it was carried on at the fame time in various 
places , and of the want of concert , nay even of 
charity, among the reformers, you will learn what 
to think of the feveral religions that unite in their 
oppofition to the Roman, and yet hate one 
another moft heartily , what to think of the 
feveral fedlsthat have fprou ted, like fuckers, from 
the fame great rhots; and what the true principles 
are of proteflant ecclefiaflical policy. This policy 
h.id no being till LuTHER made his eflablillimeiit 
in Germany; till ZvviNGLiUS began another in 
Swilferland , which Calvin carried on , and , like 
Americus V’espucius who followed Chiusio- 
PHER CoLUMKUS, robbed! the firft adventurer 
of his honor; and till the reformation in our 
country was perfedied under Edw.ard the fixth 
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and Elizabeth. Even popifti ecclefiaftical policy 
is no longer the fame fince that era. His holinefs 
is no longer at the head of the whole weftern 
church : and to keep the part that adheres to him, 
he is obliged to loolen their chains, and to lighten 
his yoke. The fpirit and pretenfions of his court 
are the fame, but not the power. He governs by 
expedient and management more , and by authority 
lels. His decrees and his briefs are in danger of 
being refufed, explained away, or evaded, unlefshe 
negociates their acceptance before he gives them, 
governs in concert with his flock, and feeds his 
flieep according to their humor and intereft. In 
ihort, his excommunications, that made the greateft 
emperors tremble , are defpifed by the lowefl 
members of his own communion ; and the remain- 
ing attachment to him has been, from this era, 
rather a political expedient to preferve an appear^ 
ance of unity , than a principle of confcience ; 
whatever fome bigotted princes may have thought, 
whatever ambitious prelates and hireling fcribblers 
may have taught, and whatever a people , worked 
up toenthuliafm by fanatical preachers, may have 
a6led. Proofs of this would be eafy to draw, not 
only from the conduil of fuch princes as Ferdi- 
nand the firft and Maximilian the fecond, who 
could fcarce be efteemed papifls though they con- 
tinued in the pope’s communion ; but even from 
that of princes who perfecuted their proteAant 
fubjefts with great violence. Enough h.is been 
faid, I think to fhow your lordfhip how little 
need there is of going up higher than the beginning 
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of the fixteenth century in the ftudy of hifiory; 
to acquire all the kiiowledjie necedary at this time 
in eccltfraflical policy, or iti civil policy as tar as 
it is relative to this. Hidorical monuments of this 
fort are in every man’s hand , the tails are futfi- 
ciently verified, and the entire fcenes lie open to 
our obfervation : even that fcene of folemn relined 
banter exhibited in the council ot Trent, impofes 
on no man who reads Paolo, as well as Palla- 
ViciNt, and the letters of Vargas. 


Aview of the civil government of Europe in the 
beginning of the fixteenth century. 

I. in France. 

A VERY little higher need we go, to obferve 
thole great changes in the civil conilitutions of the 
principal nations of Europe, in the partition of 
power among them , and by confequence in the 
whole fyflem of European policy, which have 
operated fo ftrougly for more than two centuries, 
and which operate Hill, i will not affront the 
memory ot our Henry the feventh fo much as to 
compare him to Lewis the Sleventh: and yet I 
perceive fome refemblance between them; which 
would perhaps appear greater , if Philip of Corn- 
mines had wrote the Hiflory of Henry as well as 
that of Lewis; or if my lord Bacon had wrote 
that of Lewis as well as that of Henry. This 
prince came to the crown of England a little be- 
fore the clufa of the fifteenth century : and Lewis 
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began - his reign in Frar^ce about twenty years 
fooner. Thefe reigns make remarkable periods in 
the hiflories of both nations. To reduce the power, 
privileges , and pofI:;llions of the nobility , and to 
increafe the wealth and aiitority of the crown, 
was 'the principal objert of both. In this their 
fuccefs was fo great, that the ^confUtntions of the 
two governments have had , fince that time, more 
refemblance, in name and in form than in reality, 
to the confUtutions that prevailed before. Lewis 
‘the eleventh was the fiift, fay the French, “ qui 
^ mit les rois hors de page.” The independency 
of the nobility had rendered the hate of his pre- 
deceflbrs very dependent, and their power pre- 
carious. They were the lovereigns of great vaffals ; 
but thefe vaffals were fo powerful, that oYifc of 
them was fometimes able, and two or three of 
theni always , to give law to the fovereign. Before 
Lewis came to the crown , the Knglifli had been 
driven out of their pofTeffions of France , by the 
poor chara(Ter of Henry the fixth , the domeflic 
troubles of his reign, and the defeiilion of the 
houfe of Burgundy from his alliance, much more 
than by the ability of <Charles the feventh, who 
feems to have been neither a greater hero nor a 
greater politician than Henry the fixth; and even 
than by the vigor and union of the French nobi- 
lity in his fervice. After Lewis came fo the crown, 
EowaRD the fourth made a fliow of carrying the 
war again intu 1*' ranee, but he foon returned home, 
and your Fordihip nviII not be at a U>fs to 
much better leaions for his , doing fo , in 
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fituation of his affiirs and the charaders of his 
allies, than thofe which Philip of Commines 
draws from the artifice of Lewis . from his good 
cheer, and his penfions. Now from this time our 
pretenfions on France were in effetfl given up: 
and Charles the bold , the laff prince of the honfe 
of Burgundy , being killed , Lewis had no vafTal 
able to moleA him. He re-united the dutchy of 
Burgundy and Artois to his crown, he acquired 
Provence by gift, and his fon Britany by marriage: 
and thus France grew, in the courfe of a few 
years , into that great and compa£l body which 
we behold at this time. The HiAory of France 
before this period , is like that of Germany, a 
complicated hiAory of feveral Aates and feveral 
intereAs, fometinies concurring like members of 
the fame monarchy, and fometimes warring on 
one another. Since this period , the hiAory of 
France is die hiAory of one Aate under a more 
uniform and orderly government; the hiAory of 
a monarchy wherein the prince is poAcfTor of fome, 
as well as lord of all the great hefs : and , the 
authority of many tyrants centring in one , though 
the people are not become more free , yet the whole 
fyAem of domeAic policy is entirely clianged. Peace 
at home is better fecured , and the nation grown 
Atter to carry war abroad. The governors of great 
provinces and of Arong fortrefles have oppofed 
their king, and taken arms againA his authority 
and commifTion fince that time: but yet there is 
no more reffemblance between the authority and 
pretenfions of thefe governors, or the nature and 
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occalions ofthefe diTputes, and the authority and 
pretenfions of the vaiTaU of the crown in former 
days, or the nature and occaftons of their difputes 
with the prince and with one another, than there 
is between the ancient and the prefent peers of 
France. In a word, the conflitution is fo altered, 
that any knowledge we can acquire about it, in 
the hiftory that precedes this period, will ferve to 
little purpofe' in our fludy of the hiflory that 
follows it, and to lefs purpofe flill in allifling us 
to judge of what pafTes in the prefent age. The 
kings of France fince that time, more maflers at 
home , have been able to exert themfelves more 
abroad: and they began to do fo immediately; 
for Charles the eighth, fon and fucceflor of 
Lewis the eleventh, formed great defigns of foreign 
conquefls, though they were difappointed by his 
inability, by the levity of the nation , and by other 
caiifes. Lewis the twelfth and Frahuis, the firfl, 
but efpecially Francis, meddled deep in the affairs 
of Europe: and though the fuperior genius of 
Ferdinand called the catholic, and the flar of 
Charles the lift prevailed againft them, yet the 
efforts they made fhow fufhciently how the flrength 
and importance of this monarchy were increafed in 
'their time. From whence we may date likewife 
the rivalfliip of the houfe of France , for we may 
reckon that of Valois and that of Bourbon as ona 
upon this occafion, and the houfe of Auflria ; that 
continues at this day, and that has coft fo niucl\ 
blood and fo much treafure in the courfe of it. 
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II. In England. 

Though the power and influence of the nobility 
funk in tile great change that began under HtNRY 
the feventh in England, as they-didin that which 
began under I IWIS the eleventh in France; yet 
the new coi.flitinions that thele changes produced 
Were very different. In Fraiice the lords alone 
foil, the king alone gained; the clergy held their 
poflefflons and their irnmunities , and the people 
remained in a Rate of mitigated fl ivery. But in 
England people gained as well as the crown. 
The commons had already a lliare in the legifla- 
ture , fo that the power and influence of the lords 
being broken by Henry the feventh , and the pro- 
perty of the commons incrcaling by the fale that 
Ins fon made of church -bnds , the power of the 
latter increafed of courfe by this change in a 
CordtitutioM , the forms whereof were 1 ivorable 
to them. The union of the rofes put an end 
to the civil wars of York and Lancalter, that 
had fuccceded thofe we commonly call the ba- 
rons wars, and the humor of warring in France, 
that had lafled near four hundred years under, 
the IVormans and Plaptagenets for plunder a* 
well as conqueft, was fpent. Our temple of 
Janus was (Init by Henry the feventh. We 
neither laid wafte our own nor ot^er countries any 
longer: and wife laws and a wife government 
changed infenfibly the manners, and gave a new 
^urn to the fpirit of our people. VVe were nq 
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longer the free-booters we had been Our nation 
maintained her reputation in arm* whenever tiie 
public intereft or the public authority required it ; 
but war ceafed to be , what it had been , our 
principal and almod our foie profellion. The arts 
of peace prevailed among us. We became 
hulbandmen, manufaclurers , and merchants, and 
we emulated neighbouring nations in literature. 
It is from thjs time that we ought to fludy the 
hiflory of our country , my lord , with the utmoft 
application. VVeare not much concerned to know 
with critical accuracy what were the ancient forms 
of our parliaments, concerning which, however, 
there is little room for difpute from the reign of 
Henry the third at leafl; nor in Ihort the whole 
fyflem of our civil conflitution before Henry the 
feventh , and of our ecclefiaflical conflitution before 
Henry the eighth. But he who has nut fludied 
and acquired a thorough knowledge of them 
both , from thefe periods down to the prefent 
time, in all the variety of event* by which they 
have been afleifled , will be very unfit to judge 
or to take care of either. Juft as little are we 
concerned to know, in any nice detail, what the 
conduct of our princes, relatively to their neigh- 
bours on the continent, was before this period, 
and at a time when the paniiion of power and a 
multitude of other circuinftances rendered the 
whole political fyftem of tiirope fo vaftly different 
from that which has exifted fince. But he who 
has not traced this conduct from the period we 
hx, down to the prefent age, wants a principal 
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part of the knowledge that every Englifh minifter 
of ftate Ihould have. Ignorance in the refpefls 
here fpoken of i» the lefs pardonable, becaufe 
we have more, and more authentic, means of 
information concerning this, than concerning any 
other period. Anecdotes enow to glut the cnriofity 
of fome perfons, and to filence all the captious 
cavils of others, will never be furnifhed by any 
portion of hiftory; nor indeed can they according 
to the nature and courfe of human affairs: but 
he, who is content to read and obferve, like a 
fenator and a flatefman, will find in our own 
and in foreign hiflorians as mtich information as 
he wants, concerning the affairs of our iflind, 
her fortune at home and her conduft abroad, 
from the fifteenth century to the eighteenth. 1 
refer to foreign hiAorians , as well as to our own, 
for this feries of our own hiftory; not only 
becaufe it is reafonable to fee in what manner the 
hiftonans of other countries have related the 
tranfa<!!lion3 wherein we have been concerned, 
and what judgment they have made of our 
conduit, domeftic and foreign, but for another 
reafon likewife. Our nation has furnifhed as ample 
and as important matter, good and bad , for 
hiftory, as any nation under the fun; and yet we 
muft yield the palm in writing hiftory molt cer- 
tainly to the Italians and to the French , and, I 
fear, even to the Germans. The only two pieces 
of hiftory we have , in any refpeil to be compared 
with the ancient, are, the reign of Henky the 
feventh by my lord B.\con , and the Hiftory of 



our civil war in the laA century by your noble 
anceftor my lord chnncellor Ci.auendom. But 
we have no general liiAory to be compared with 
fome of other countries: neither have we , which 
I lament much more, particular h flories, except 
the two I have mentioned, nor writers of memo- 
rials, nor colleflors of monuments and anecdotes, 
to vie in number or in merit with thofe that 
foreign nations can boaft; from CoM MINES 
GuiccrARDiN, Du Bellay, Paolo, Davila, 
Thuanus. and a multitude of others, down 
through the whole period that I propufe to your 
lordfhip. But although this be true to our fhame; 
yet it is true likewife that we want no neceflary 
means of information. They He open to our in- 
duflry and our difcernment. Foreign writers are 
for the moft part fcarce worth reading when they 
fpeak of our domeftic affairs : nor are our Englilli 
writers for the moft part of greater value when 
they fpeak of foreign affairs. In this mutual defedt, 
the writters of other countries are, 1 think, more 
excufable than ours: for tfie nature of our govern- 
ment, the political principles in which we are 
bred, our diifindl interell as iflanders, and the 
complicated various intereAs and fivmors of out 
parties , all thefe are fo peculiar to ourfelves, 
and fo different from the notions, manners and 
habits of other nations, that it is not wonderful 
they fhould be puzzled or Ihould fall into error, 
when they undertake to give relations of events 
that refult from all thefe , or to pafs any judgment 
npon tliem. ^lut all thefe hiAorians are mutually 
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defedlive , fo they mutually fupply each other’s 
defedls. We mull compare them therefore, make 
ufe of our dilcernment , apd draw our concluhons 
from both. If we proceed in this manner, we have 
an ample fund of hiflory in our power, from whence 
to colledl fufficient authentic information ; and we 
mull proceed in this manner, even with our own 
hiflorians of different religions, ledls, and parties 
or run the rifk of being milled by domeftic 
ignorance and prejudice in this cafe as well as by 
foreign ignorance and prejudice in the other. 


III. In Spain and the Empire. 

Spain figured little in Europe till the latter part 
of the fifteenth century; till CaAile and Arragon 
were united by the marriage of Ferdinand and 
ISABELI-A; till the total cxpulfion of the Moors, 
and till the difcovcry of the Wefi-Indies. After 
this , not only Spain took a new form , and grew 
into immenie power ; but, the heir of Ferdinand 
and ISAUELLA being heir likewife of the honfes 
of Burgundy and AuAria, fuch an extent of domi- 
nion accrued to him by all thefe fucceffions, and 
fuch an addition of rank and authority by his 
eletlion to the empire, as no prince had been 
maAer of in Europe from the days of Charles 
the great. It is proper to obferve here how the 
policy of the Germans altered in the choice of an 
emperor, becaufe the efiefls of this alteration have 
been great. When Rodolphus of Habfburgh was 
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chofen in the year one thoufand two hundred and 
feventy, or about that time, the poverty and the 
low eAate of this prince, who had been marfhal 
of the court to a king of Bohemia, was an induce- 
ment to eledl him. The diforderly and lawlefs 
Hate of the empire made the princes of it in thofe 
days unwilling to have a more powerful head. But 
a contrary maxim took place at this era : Char- 
les thet fifth and Francis the firfi, the two moll 
powerful princes of Europe, were the foie candi- 
dates , for the eledor of Saxony , who is faid to 
, have declined , was rather unable to ftand in com- 
petition with them : and Charles was chofen by 
the unanimous fuilrages of the eledloral college if 
I miftake not Another Charles, Charles the 
fourth , \yho was made emperor illegally enough 
on the dcpofition of Lewis of Bavaria, and about 
one hundred and fifty years before, feems to 
me to have contributed doubly to eflabliHi «thia 
maxim ■, by the wife conflitutions that he'))rocured 
to pafs, that united the empire in a more orderly 
form and better fyftem of government; and by 
alienating the imperial revenues to fuch a degree, 
that they were no longer fufficient to fupport an 
emperor who had not great revenues of his own. 
The fame maxim and other circumflances have 
concurred to keep the empire in this family ever 
fince, as it had been often before; and this family 
having large dominions in the empire, and larger 
pretenfions, as well as dominions , out of it, the 
other Bates of Europe , France , Spain and England 
particularly , have been more concerned fince this 
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period in the affairs of Germany, than they were 
before it : and by confequence the hiAory of Ger- 
many , from the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
is of importance, and a neceflary part of that 
knowledge which your lordlhip defires to ac- 
quire. 

The Dutch commonwealth was not formed till 
near a century later. But as foon as it was formed, 
nay even whilA it was forming , thefe provinces, 
that.svere loA to obfervation among the many that 
compofed the dominions of Burgundy and AiiAria, 
became fo confiderable a part of the political 
fyAem of Europe, that their hiAory muA be Au'^ 
died by every man who would inform himfelf of 
this fyAem. 

Soon after this Aate had taken being, others of 
a more ancient original began to mingle in thofe 
difputes and wars, thofe councils, negociations , and 
treaties, that are to be the principal obje£ls of 
your lordfliip’s application in the Audy of hiAory. 
That of the northern crowns deferves your atten- 
tion little, before the laA century. Till the eleflion 
of Frederic the ftrA to the crown of Denmark, 
and till that wonderful revolution which the firA 
GustaVUS brought about in Sweden , it is nothing 
more than a confufed rhapfody of events, in which 
the great kingdoms and Aates of Europe neither 
had any concern , nor took any part. From the 
time I have mentioned , the northern crowns have 
turned their counfels and their arms often fouth- 
wards, and Sweden particularly, with prodigious 
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To what piirpofe fliould I trouble your lordflilp 
with the mention of hiflbrits of other nations ? 
they are either fuch as have no relation to the 
knowledge you would acquire , like that of the 
Poles, the Muscovites, or the Turks; or they are 
fuch as, having an occafional or a fecondary rela- 
tion to it, fill of courfe into your fcheme; like 
the hillory of Italy for inftance, wliich is fometimes 
a part of that of France , fometimes of that of 
Spain , and fometimes of that of Germany. The 
thread of hiflory, that you are to keep, is that of 
the nations who are and mull always be concerned 
in the fame fcenes of ailion with your own. Thefe 
are the principal nations of the weA. Things that 
liave no immediate relation to your own country, 
or to them , are either too remote , or too minute, 
to employ much of your time : and their hiflory 
and your own is, for all your purpofes , the whole 
hiflory of Europe. 

The two great powers, that of France and that 
of Auflria, being formed, andarivalfliip eflablifhed 
by confequence between them ; it began to be the 
interefl of their neighbours to oppofe the ftrongefl 
and moft enterprifing of the two, and to be the 
ally and friend of the weakefl. From hence arofe 
the notion of a balance of power in Europe , on 
the equal poize of which the fafety and tranquillity, ' 
of all mufl depend. To deflroy the equality of this 
balance lias been the aim of each of thefe rivals 
in- his turn; and to hinder it from being dcflroyed, 
by preventing too much power from falling into one 
fcale, has been the principle of all the wife councils 
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of Europe, relative to France and to the houfe of 
Auftria, through the whole period that began at 
the era we have fixed , and fiiblilU at this hour. 

• To make a caretul and jiifl oblervation , therefore, 
of the rife and decline of thefe powers , in the two 
lafl centuries and in the prefent ; of the proje^ls 
which their ambition formed ; of the means they 
employed to carry thefe projects on with fuccefs; 
of the means employed by others to defeat them j 
of the iffue of all thefe endeavours in war and in 
negociation; and particularly; to bring your obfer- 
vations home to your own country and your own 
ufe , of the conduft that England held , to her 
honor or difhonor , to her advantage or difadvan-> 
tage, in everyone of the numerous and important 
conjnn£fures that happened — obght to be the 
principal fubjedf of your lordfliip's attention in read- 
ing and refiefling on this part of modern hiftory. 

Now to this purpofe you will find it of great 
tife , my lord, when you have a gi iieral plan of 
the hiftory in your mind , to go over the whole 
again in another method; which I propofe to be 
tliis. Divide the entire period into fiich particular 
periods as the general courfe of affairs will mark, 
out to you fufliciently , by the rife of new con- 
junftures, of different fchemes of condui^l, and of 
different theaters of a£lion. Examine this period of 
hiftory as you would examine a tragedy or a 
comedy ; that is , take firft the idea or a general 
notion of the whole, and after that examine every 
adl and every fcene apart. Confider them in them 
felves, and confider tliem relatively to one another. 

Read 
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Read this hiftory as you would that of any ancient 
period; but flucly it afterwards, as it would not 
be worth your while to fliidy the other; nay as 
you could not have in your power the means of 
ffudying the other, if the fludy wis really worth 
your while. The former part of this perfod 
abounds in great hiftorians: and the latter part is 
fo modern, that even tradition is authentic enough 
to ftipply the want or good hirtory, if we are 
curious to inquire, and it we hearken to the living * 
with the fame impartiality and freedom of judgment 
as we read the dead : and he that does one will do 
the other. The whole period abounds in memorials, 
in collections of public aCls and monuments of 
private letters, and of treaties. All thefe miift come 
into your plan of ftudy, my lord: many not to 
be read through, but all to be confulted and com- 
pared. They muft not lead you I think, to your 
inquiries, but your inquiries muft lead you to 
them. By joining hiftory and that which we call 
the materia hiftorica together in this manner, and 
by drawing your information from both , your 
lordfhip will acquire not only that knowledge, 
■which many have in (ome degree, of the great 
tranfa£lions that have paffed, and the great events 
that have happened in Lurope during this period 
and of their immediate and obvious caufes and 
confequences ; but your lordfhip will acquire a 
much fuperior knowledge, and fuch a one as very 
few men poffels almuft in any degree a knowledge 
of the true political fyftem of burope during this 
time. You will fee it in its primitive principles, 
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in the conflitutions of governments, the fifoation* 
of countries, their national and true intereAs, the I 

charaders and the religion of people, and other 
permanent circumAances. You will trace it through 
all its Hufluations, and obferve how the obje6la 
varyfeldom, but the means perpetually, according 
to the diff»Tent charaflers of princes and of thofe 
who govern ; the different abilities of thofe who 
ferve i the courfe of accidents, and a multitude of 
Other irregular and contingent circumAances. 

The particular periods into which the whole 
period fhould be divided, in my opinion, are thefe. 

1. From the fifteenth to the end of the fixteenth 
century, 2. From thence to the Pyrenean treaty. 

3 . From thence down to the prefent time. 

Your lordlhip will find this divifion as apt and 
as proper, relatively to the particular hiAories of 
England, France, Spain, and Germany, the principal 
nations concerned, as it is relatively to the general 
hiAory of Europe. 

The death of Queen Elizaiieth, and theacces- 
fion of king James the firA, made a vaA alteration | 

in the government of our nation at home, and in i 

her condudf abroad, about the end of the firA of i 

thefe periods. The wars that religion occafioned, and I 

ambition fomented in France, through the reigns 
of Francis the fecond, Charles the ninth, Henry 
the third, and a part of Henry the fourth, ended: 
and the furies of the league were crullied by this 
great prince, about the fame time. Philip the 
fecond of Spain marks this period likevvife by his | 

death, and by the exbauAed condition in which 
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he left the monarchy he j^overned: which took 
the lead n» longer in diAurbing the peace of 
mankind, but aiM d a fecond part in abetting the 
bigotry and ambition of Ferdinand the fecond 
and rhe third. The thirty years war that devaAed 
Germany did not begin till the eighteenth year 
of the feventeenth century, but the feeds of it were 
fowing feme time before, and even at the end of 
the fixteenth. Ferdinand the ArA and Maximi- 
lian had ihown much lenity and moderation in 
the difputes and troubles that arofe on account of 
religion. Under Rodolphus and Matthias, as 
the fuccelAon of their coufin Ferdinand approach- 
ed, the hres that were covered began to fmoke and 
to fparkle: and if the war did not begin with this 
century, the preparation for it, and the expet^iation 
of it did 

The fecond period ends in one thoufand Ax 
hundred and Axty, the year of the reAoration of 
Charles the fecond to the throne of England; 
when our civil wars, and all the diforders which 
Cromwell’s ufurpation had produced, were over; 
and is therefore a remarkable point of time, with 
refpe£l to our country. It is no lefs remarkable 
with refpe£i to Germany, Spain, and France. 

As to Germany ; the ambitious projedls of the 
German branch of AuAria had been entirely de- 
feated the peace of the empire had been reAored, 
and almoA a new conAitution formed, or an old 
one revived, by the treaties of WeAphalia; nay 
the imperial eagle was not only fallen, but her 
wings were clipped. > . •* 
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As to Spain ; the Spanifli branch was fallen as 
low twelve years afterwards, , that is, in the year 
one thoiifaiid fix hundred and fixty. the 

fe-cond left his fuccelTors a ruined monarchy. He 
left them fomething worfe ; he left them his exam- 
ple and his principles of government, founded in 
ambition, in pride, in ignorance, in bigotry, and all 
the pedantry of fiate. 1 have read fomewhere or 
other, that the war of the Low Countries alone 
cofl him, by his own confefnon, five hundred and 
fi.xty-four millions, a prodigious fum in what fpecies 
foever he reckoned. Philip the third and Philip 
(he fourth followed his example and his principles 
of government, at home and abroad. At home, 
there was much form, but no good order, no 
(Economy, nor wifdoin of policy in the fiate. The 
church continued to devour the fiate-, and that 
monfier the inquifition to difpeople the country, 
even more than perpetual war, and all the numer- 
ous Colonies that Spain had fent to the Wefi- 
Indies; for your lordfliip will find that Philip 
the third drove more than nine hundred thoufand 
Morifcoes out of his dominions by one edidl, with 
fucli circumftances of inhumanity in the execution 
of it, as Spaniards alone could exercile, and diat 
tribunal who had provoked this unhappy race to 
revolt, could alone approve. Abroad, the conducil: 
of thefe princes was direfled by the lame wild 
fpirit of ambition: rafli in uridertaking though 
flow to execute, and obfiinate in purluing though 
unable to fucceed, they opened a new fluice to let 
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out the little life and vigor that remained in their 
monarchy. Philip the lecond is laid to have been 
piqued againft his uncle Ferdinand, for refufing 
to yield the empire to him on the abdication ‘of 
Charles the fifth. Certain it is, that as much as 
he loved to diflurb the peace of mankind, and to 
meddle in every quarrel that had the appearance 
of fupporting the Roman, and opprdling every 
other, church, he meddled little in the affairs of 
Germany. But, Ferdinand and Maximilian, 
dead, and the offspring of Maximilian, extind, . 
the kings of Spain efpoufed the interefts of the 
other branch of their family, entertained remote 
views of ambition in favor of their own branch, 
even on that fide, and made all the enterprises of 
Ferdinand of Gratz, both before and after his 
elevation to the empire, the common caufe of the 
houfe of Aurtria. What completed their ruin was 
this: they knew not how to lofe, nor when to 
yield. They acknowledged the independency of 
the Dutch commonwealth, and became the allies 
of their ancient fiibje^ls at the treaty of Munfter: 
but they would not forego their ufurped claim on 
Portugal, and they perfifled to carry on fingly the 
war againft France. Thus they were reduced to 
fuch a lownefs of power as can hardly be paralleled 
in any other cafe; and Philip the fourth was 
obliged at laft to conclude a peace , on terrhs 
repugnant to his inclination, to that of his people, 
to the intereff of Spain, and to that of all Furope^ 
in the Pyrenean treaty. ' . 
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A* to France; this jera of the entire fall of the 
Spanilh power is likewife that from which we 
may reckon that France grew as (urmidable, as 
we have feen her, to her neighbours, in power 
and pretenfions. HtNRY the foutth meditated great 
defigns, and prepared to adt a great part in Europe, 
in the very beginning of this period, when Ra- 
VAILLAC dabbed him. His dtfigns died with him,, 
and are rather gueffed at than known; for furely 
thofe which his hidorian Perefixe and the com- 
piler of Sully’s memorials afcribe to him, of a 
Chridi.ni commonwealth, divided into fifteen d ites, 
and of a fenate to decide all differences, and to 
maintain this new conditution of Europe, are too 
chimerical to have been really his: but his general 
defign of abafing the houfe of Audria, and edab- 
lifhing the fuperior power in that of Bourbon, 
was taken up, about twenty years after his death, 
by Richelieu, and was purfued by him and by 
Mazarin with fo much ability and fucccfs, that 
it was efiefted entirely by the treaties of Wedphalia 
and by the Pyrenean treaty : that is, at the and of 
the fecond of thofe .periods 1 have prefumed to 
propofe to your lordlhip. 

When the third, in which we now are, will 
end, and what circumdances will mark the end 
of it, 1 know not: but this I know, that the 
great events and revolutions, which have happen- 
ed in the courfe of it, intered us dill more nearly 
than thofe of the two precedent periods. I intend- 
ed to have drawn up an elenchus or fummary of 
the three, but 1 doubted, on further reiledion. 
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whether my memory would enable me to do it 
with exadincfs enough: and 1 faw that, if I was 
able to do it, the dedu(!^ion would be immeafur- 
ably long. Something of this kind however it may 
be reafonable to attempt, in fpeaking of the laft 
period: which may hereafter occalion a further 
trouble to your lordfhip. 

But to give you fome breathing- time, I will 
poApoae it at prefent, and am in the mean while. 


My lord. 


Your, &C, 
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of his neighbours. Neitlier of thefe princes was 
induced, 1 believe, by the fl.ittery of his courtiers, 
ortheapprehenfionsof his adverfaries, to entertain 
fo chimerical a defign as this would have been, 
even in that falfe fenfe wherein the word univerfal 
is fo often underflood: and I milbke Very much 
if either of them was of a character, or in circum- 
llances, to undertake it. Both of them had flrong 
defires to raife their families higher, and to extend 
their dominions farther; but neither of them had 
that bold and adventurous ambition which makes 
a conqueror and a hero. Thefe apprehenlions 
however \yere given wifely, and taken ufefully. 
They cannot be given nor taken too foon when 
fuch powers as thefe arife ; becaufe when fuch 
powers as thefe are belieged as it were early, by 
the common policy and watchfulnefs of their 
neighbours, each of them may in his turn of 
flrength fally forth, and gain a little ground ; but 
none of them will be able to pufli their conquefls 
far, and much lefs to confummate the entire projefls 
of their ambition. Belides the occafional oppofi- 
tion that was given to Charles the fifth by our 
Henry the eighth, according to the different 
moods of humor he was in ; by the popes, accord- 
ing to the feveral turns of their private interefl; 
and by the princes of Germany according to the 
occafions or pretences that religion or civil liberty 
funiifhcd, he had from his firfl fettingout a rival 
and an enemy in Prancis the firfl, who did not 
maintain hiscaufe “in forma pauperis,” if 1 may 
ufe fuch an expreffion : as we have feen the houfe 
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that concerning the Valteline, and that concerning 
the fucceflion of MantUa; without engaging fo 
deep as to divert him from another great objedt 
of his policy, fubduing Rochelle and dilarming 
the Huguenots. You will obferve how he turned 
himfelf, after this was done,. 10 flop the progrefs of 
Ferdinand in Germany. Whilft Spain fomented dif- 
contents at the court and diforders in the kingdom 
of France, by all polTible means, even by taking 
engagements with the duke of Rohan and for 
fupporting the proteAants; Richelieu abetted the 
fame intereft in Germany againA Ferdinand; and 
in the Low Countries againA Spain. The emperor 
was become almoA the maAer in Germany Chris- 
tian the fourth, king of Denmark, had been at 
the head of a league, wherein the United Provin- 
ces, Sweden, and Lower Saxony entered, to op- 
pofe his progrefs: but Christian had been defeated 
by Tilly and Valstein, and obliged to ron- 
clude a treaty at Lubec, where Ferdinand gave 
him the hw. It was then that GusTavus AuoLf 
PHUS, With whom Richelieu made ari alliance^ 
entered into this war, and foon turned the fortune 
of it. The French miniAer had not yet engaged 
his maAer openly in the war; but when the Dutch 
grew impatient, and threatened to renew their truce 
with Spain, unlels France declared; when the king 
of Sweden was killed, and the battle of Nord- 
lingen loA ; when Saxony had turned again to the 
fide of the emperor, and Brandenburgh and fo 
many others had followed this example, that 
Hefle almoA alone per AAsd in the SwedUhalliancei 
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then Richelieu engaged his maRer, and profited 
of every circumflance which the conjiindture afford- 
ed, to engage him with advantage, kor, firft, he 
had a doui)le advantage by engaging fo late: tliat 
of coming frefh into the quarrel againff a wearied 
and almofl cxhanned ^nemy ; and that of yielding to^ 
the impatience of his friends, who, prefTed by their 
, neceilities and by the want they had of k ranee, gave 
this minifter an opportunity of laying thofe claims 
and eftablifliing thole.pretenfions. in all his treaties 
with Holland, Sweden, and the princes and Rates 
of the empire, on which he had proje 6 fed the future 
aggrandizement of France. The manner in which 
he engaged, and the air that he gave to his en- 
gagement, were advantages of the fecond fort, 
advantages of reputation and credit ; yet were 
thefe of no fmall moment in the courfe of the 
war, and operated Rrongly in favor of France as 
he defigned they fliould, even after his death, 
and at and "after the treaties of WeRphalia, He 
•varniflied ambition with the moR plaufible and 
popular pretences. The ele^for of Treves had 
put himfelf under the prote 6 lion of France: and, 
if I remember right, he made this Rep when the 
emperor could not prote 6 f him againR the Swedes, 
whom he had reafon to apprehend. No matter, 
the governor of Luxemburgh was ordered to 
fiirprife Treve's, and to feize the ele 6 lor. He 
executed his orders with fuccefs, and carried, this 
prince prifoner into Brabant. Richelieu feized 
the lucky circumRance; he- reclaimed the ele£lor: 
and on the refufal of the cardinal infant, tlie war 
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was declared. France, you fee, appeared the 
common friend of liberty, the defender of it in 
the Low Countries agaiiifl the king ofSp.MN, and 
in Germany againft the emperor , as well as the 
proteflor of the princes of the empire, many of 
whofe eAates had been illegally invaded , and 
whofe perfons were no donger fafe from violence 
even in their own places. All thefe appearances 
were kept up in the negociations at Munfter, 
where Mazarin reaped what Richelieu had 
fowed. The demands that France made for 
herfelf were very great; but the conjnnfture was 
favorable, and flie improved it to the utmofl. No 
figure could be more flattering than her’s, at the 
head of thefe negociations; nor more mortifying 
than the emperor’s through the whole courfe of 
the treaty. The princes and Rates of the empire 
had been treated as vaflals by the emperor: 
France determined them to treat with him on this 
occafion as fovereigns, and fupported them in this 
determination. Whilft Sweden feemed concerned 
for the protellant intereft alon^, and fhowed no 
other regard, as fhe had no other alliance: France 
affected to be impartial alike to the protefl.mt and 
to the papiA, and to have no intereA at he.irt but 
the common intereA of the Germanic body. Her 
demands were excellive, but they were to be 
fatisAed principally out of the emperor’s patrimo- 
nial dominions. It had been the art of her 
nainiAers to eAablifh this general maxim on many 
particular experiences, that the grandeur of France 
was a real , and would be a conAant fecurity to 
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the rights and liberties of the empire againft the 
emperor: and it is no wonder therefore, this 
maxim prevailing, injuries, rcfentments, and 
jealoufies being frefli on one fide, and fervices, 
obligations, and confidence on the other, that the 
Germans were not unwilling France Ihould extend 
her empire on this fide of the Rhine, whilft 
Sweden did the fame on 'this fide of the Baltic. 
Tiiefe treaties, and the immenfe credit and influ- 
ence that France had acquired by them in the 
empire, put it out of the power of one branch of 
the honle of Auftria to return the obligations of 
affiflmce to the other, in the war that continued 
between France and Spain', till the Pyrenean 
treaty. By this treaty the fuperiority of the houfe 
of Bourbon over the houfe of Auftria was not 
only completed and confirmed, but the great 
defign of uniting the Spanifti and the French 
monarchies under the former was laid. 

The third period therefore begins by a great 
change of the balance of power in Europe, and 
by the profpedl of one much greater and more 
fatal. Before 1 defeend into the particulars I intend- 
to mention, of the courfe of affairs, and of the 
political conduct of the great powers of Europe 
in this third period ; give me leaye to caft my 
eyes once more back on the fecond. The reflection 
1 am going to make feems to impotent, and 
''leads to all that is to follow. • • 

The Dutch made their pedee feperately at' 
. Munfter with Spain, who acknowledged then the 
i'overeignty and independency of their common- 


wealth. The French, who had been, after onr 
tLiZABETH, their principal fuppnrt. reproi'^hed 
them feverely for this breach of faith. They 
excufed themfelves in the beft manner, and by 
the beft reafons, they could. All this your 
lordfliip will find in the monuments of that 
time But I think it not improbable that they 
had a motive you will not find there, and 
which it was not proper to give as a reafon or 
excufe to the French. Might not the wife men 
amongft them confider even then, befides the im- 
mediate advantages that accrued by this treaty to 
their commonwealth, that the imperial power was 
fallen; that the power of Spain was vaftly reduced ; 
that the houfe of Auftria was nothing mure than 
the fhadow of a great name, and that the houfe of 
Bourbon was advancing, by large ftrides, to a 
degree of power as exorbitant, and as formidable 
as that of the other family had been in the hands 
of Charles the fifth, of Philip the fecond, and 
lately of the two Ferdinahus? Might they not 
forefee, even then, what happened in the courfe 
of very few years, when they were obliged, for 
their own fecurity, to aflift their old enemies the 
Spaniards againft their old friends the French? I 
think they might. Our Charles the firft was no 
great politician, and yet he feemed to difcern that 
the balance of power was turning in favor of 
France, fome years before the treaties of VVeftpha- 
lia. He refufedto be neuter, and threatened to take 
part with Spain, if the French prirfued the defign 
of befieging Dunkirk, and Graveline, according 
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Tlie precife point at which the fcales of power 
turn like that of tlie folllice in either tropic, is 
imperceptible to common obfervation : and, in one 
cafe as in the otlter, fome progrefs muft be made 
in the new direclion, before the change is perceiv- 
ed. They wlio are in the (inking fcale, for in the 
political balance of power, utilike to all others, 
the fcale that is empty finks, and that which is 
lull rifes; they who are in the finking fcale, do 
not eafily come off from the habitual prejudices 
of fuperior wealth, or power, or Ikill, or courage, 
nor from the confidence that thefe prejudices in- 
fpire. They who are ip the rifing feale do not 
immediately feel their ftrength, nor affume that 
confidence in it which fuccefsfull experience gives ' 
them afterwards: They who are the mofl concern- 
ed to watch the variations of this balance, mif- 
jiidge often in the fame manner, and from the 
fame prejudices. They continue to dread a power 
no longer able to hurt them, or they continue to 
have no apprehenfions of a power that grows 
daily more formidable. Spain Verified the firlt ob- 
fervation at the end of the fecond period, when, 
proud and poor, ,and enterprifing and feeble, llie 
lUll thought herfelf a match for France. France <, 
verified the fecond obfervation at the beginning 
of the third period, when the triple alliance 
Aopped the progrefs of her arms, which alliances 
much more confiderable were not able to elledl 
afterwards. The other principal powers Df Europe, 
in tlteir turns, liave verified the third obfervation ' / ' 
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in both its parts, through the whole comfe of 
this period.. 

When Lewis the fourteenth took the adml- 
niflratiun of affairs into his own hands, about 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and fixty, he 
was in the prime of his age, and had, what 
princes feldom have, the advantages of youth and 
thofe of experience together. Their education is 
generally bad; for which reafon royal birth, that 
gives a right to the throne among other people, 
gave an abfolute exclufion from it among the 
Mammelukes. His was, in all refpedls, except one, 
as bad as that of other princes. He jefted fome- 
times on his own ignorance; and there were other 
deiedls in his chara£ler, owing to his education, 
which he did not fee. But Mazarin had initiat- 
ed him betimes into the myfleries of his policy. 
He had feen a great part of thofe foundations laid, 
on which he was to raife the fabric of his future 
gr mdiur : and as Mazarin finifhed the work that 
Richeieu began, he had the leflbns of one, and 
the examples of both, to inflrufl him. He had 
acquired habits of fecrecy and method, in bufmefs; 
of relerve, difcretion, decency, and dignity, in 
behaviour. It he was not the greatefl king, he 
Avjs the beA ablor of majeAy at leaA, that ever 
filled a throne. He by no means wanted that 
courage which is commonly called bravery, though 
the want of it was imputed to him in the midA 
of his greateft triumphs: nor that other courage, 
Itfs oAentatious and more rarely found , calm , 
Heady, perfeveriiig relolution : winch feeing to 
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arife lefs from the tetnper of the body, and is 
therefore called courage of the mind. He had them 
both mod certainly, and I could produce unquef- 
tionable anecdotes in proof. He was, in one word, 
much fuperior to any prince with whom he had 
to do , when he began to govern. He was fur- 
rounded with great captains bred in former wars, 
and wiih great miniflers bred in the fame fchool 
ashimfelf. They who had worked under Maz.\rik, 
worked on the fame plan under him ; and as they 
had the advantage of genius and experience over 
mod of the miniflers of other countries, fo they 
had another advantage over thofe who were equal 
or fuperior to them: the advantage of ferving a 
mailer whofe abfolute power was eflablilhed ; and 
the advantage of a fituation wherein they might 
exert their whole capacity without contradi£)ion; 
over that, for inflance, wlierein your lordlhips 
great-grand-father was placed, at the fame time, 
in England, and John de Wit in Holland. Among 
thefe miniflers, Colbert mull be mentioned par- 
ticularly upon this occafion j becaufe it was he who 
improved the wealth, and confequently the power 
of France extremely, by the order he put into 
the finances, and by the encouragement he gave - 
to trade and manufactures. The foil, the climate, 
the fituation of France, the ingenuity, the induflry, 
the vivacity of her inhabitants are fuch; Ihe has , 
fo little want of the produCl of other countries, 
and other countries have fo many real or imagi- 
nary wants to be fuplied by her; that when Ihe 
is not at war with all her neigbours, when he^ 
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domeftic quiet is preferved and any tolerable admi- 
mftration of government prevails, /lie muft grow 
rich at the expenfe of thofe who trade, and 
even of thofe who do not open a trade, with her. 
Her baubles, lier modes, the follies and extra- 
vagancies of her luxury, coft England, about the 
time we are fpeaking of, .little lefs than eight 
hundred thoufand pounds fterlinga year, and o;her 
nations in their proportions. Coliiert made the 
mofl of all thefe advantageous circumjflances, and 
whilft he filled the national fpunge, he taught his 
lucce/Iors how to fqueeze it ; a fecret that he 
repented having difcovered, they fay, when he 
law the .immenfe furns tliat were nece/Tary to 
fupply the growing magnificence of his ma/ter. 

This was the charadler of Lewis the fourteenth, 
and this was the hate of his kingdom at the begin- 
ning of the prefent period. If his power was great, 
his pretenfions were hill greater He had renounced, 
and, the Infanta with his confent had renounced, 
all right to the fuccehion of Spain, in the hrongeh 
terms that the precaution of the councils of Madrid 
C.ould contrive. No matter; he confented to iheie 
renunciations, 'but your lorddiip will find by the 
letters 6f Maz.\RIN, and by other memorials, that 
lie aded on the contrary principle, from the fiih, 
, wliicii he avowed foon afcerwarcLs. Such a power, 
and fuch pretenfions, /liould liave given, one 
%vould think, an immediate alarm to tlie rth of 
f'nrope Philip i he fourth was broken and decjycd, 
like the monarchy he governed. One of Ins foils 
died, as i remember, during tlie neguciacions tiiat 
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preceded the year one thonfand fix hundred and 
fixty: and the furvivor, who was -Charles the 
fecond,* rather languiflied, than lived, from the 
cradle to the ‘grave. So dangerous a contingency, 
therefore, as the union of the two monarchies of 
France and Spain, being in view forty years toge- 
ther; one would imagine that the principal powers 
of Europe had the means of preventing it conftantly 
in view during the fame time. But it was other- 
wife. France afled yery fyftematically from the 
year one thoufand fix hundred and fixty, to the 
death of king Charles the fecond of Spain. She 
never loft fight of her great obje6l , the fucceffion 
to the whole Spanilh monarchy ; and Ihe accepted 
the will of the king of Sp.mn in favor of the 
duke of Anjou. As fhe never loft fight of her 
great objeft dufing this time, fo'flie loft no op- 
portunity of increafing her power, while flie 
■waited for that of fucceeding in her pretenfions. 
The two branches of Auftria were in no condi- 
tion of making a confiderable oppofition to her 
defigns and attempts. Holland, who of all other 
powers was the moft concerned to oppofe them, 
was at that time under two inlluences that hindered 
her from purfuing her true intereft. Her true 
intereft was to have ufed, her utmoft endeavours 
to unite clofely and intimately with England on 
the reftoration of king Charles She did the 
very contrary. John de VVjt, at the head of 
the Louveftein faflion, governed. The intereft 
of his party was to keep the honfe of Orange 
down; he courted therefore the friendlliip of 
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France, and negle£led that of England. The 
^ alliance between our nation and the Dutch was 
renewed, I think, in one thoufand fix hundred 
and fixty-two ; but the latter had made a defenfive 
league with France a little before, on the fuppofi- 
tion principally of a war with England. The war 
became inevitable very foon. Cromwell had 
chaftifed them for their ufurpations in trade, and 
the outrages and cruelties they had committed; 
but he had not cured them. The fame fpirit con- 
tinued in the Dutch, the fame refentments in the 
Englilh ; and the pique of merchants became the 
pique of nations. France entered into the war on 
the fide of Holland; but the little affiflance flie 
gave the Dutch fliowed plainly enough that her 
intention was to make thefe two powers wafle 
their flrength againft one another, whilA flie extend- 
ed her conqueAs in the Spanifli Low Countries. 
Her invafion of thefe provinces obliged De W it 
to change his conduiff. Hitherto he had been 
attached to France in the clofeA manner, had 
led his republic to ferve all the purpofes of France, 
and had renewed with the marlhal D’Estrades a 
jjTojedt of dividing the Spanilh Netherlands between 
France and Holland, that had been taken up for- 
merly, when Richelieu made ufe of it to flatter 
their ambition, and to engage them to prolong 
the war^againfl Spain. A project not unlike to 
that which was held out to them by the famous 
preliminaries, and the extravigant barier-treaty, 
in one thonfand feven hundred and nine ; and which 
engaged them to continue a war on the principle 
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of ambition, into which they had entered with 
more reafonable and more moderate views 

As the private interefls of the two De Wits 
hindered that commonwealth from being on her 
guard, as early as flie ought to have been, againA 
France ; fo the miAaken policy of the court of 
England, apd the Ihort views, and the profufe 
temper of the prince who governed, gave great 
advantages to Lewis the fourteenth in the purfuit 
of his defigns. He bought Dunkirk; and your 
lordfliip knows how great a clamor was railed on 
that occafion againA your noble anceAor ; as if he 
alone had been anfwerable for the meafure, and his 
intereA had been concerned in it. 1 have heard our 
late friend, Mr. George Clark, quote a witnefs, 
who was quite unexceptionable, but I cannot recal 
his name at prefent, who, many years after all 
thefe tranfa£lions, and the death of my lord Cla- 
rendon, affirmed, that the earl of Sandwich 
had owned to him, that he himfelf gave his opi- 
nion, among many others, officers, and minifiers, 
for felling Dunkirk. Their reafons could not be 
good, I prefume to fay; but feveral, that might 
be plaullble at that time, are eafily guelTed. A 
prince like king Charles, who would have made 
as many bad bargains as any young fpendthrift, 
for money, finding himfelf thus backed, we may 
aAure ourfelves, was peremptorily determined to 
fell: and whatever your great-grand-fither’s opinion 
was, this 1 am able to pronounce upon my^ own 
experience, that his treaty for the fale is no proof 
he was of opinion to fell. When the refolution of 
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ffUing was once taken, to whom could the fale be 
made? 'To the Dutch. ^ Mo. 'Ihis mealure would 
have been at lealt as impolitic, and, in that mo* 
ment, perhaps more odious than the otlier. 1 o the j 

Spaniards ? They were unable to buy : and as 
low as their power was funk, the principle of 
oppofing it. hill prevailed. 1 have fometimes 
thought that the Spaniards, who were forced to I 

make peace with Portugd, and to renounce all 
claim to tiiat crown, four or five years altervvards, 
roi;lit have been induced to t.ike this rtfolution 
then, jf tlie rc;;iinnig Dunkirk without any 
txpeiile liad been a condition jiropoled to them ; ' 

ami tint the l^ortu.Mn.fe, wiio, notwitlill.mding “ 
their alliance willi I'.ngland and the indireift fnc- | 

conrs that I' ranee .iliiirded them, were little able, 
after tlie tre.iiy elpeciilly, tolupport a waragiinft 
S[>ain, niit;ht have been induced to pay the price 
of Dunkirk, f r fo great an advant.age as imme- 
diate pe.ice with Spun, and the extinfliou of all 
foreign pretences on their crown. But (his fpecu- 
latioti com eruiiig events lo long ago pafled is not 
much to the pm pole here. 1 proceed therefore to 
ohferve, that not withfiariding the fale of Dunkirk, 
and the fecret leanings of our court to th.it of 
France, yet hiigland was fiift to take^the alarm, 
when Lewis the fourteenth invaded tlie Spanilli 
Netlierl inds in one thoufand fix liundred and fixty- 
feven: and the triple alliance was the work of an 
Liighlh minilter. It was time to take this alarm ; 
for from the moment that the king of France ; 
claimed a right to the county of Burgundy, the 
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clutchy of Brabant, and other portions of the Low 
Countries as devolved on his queen by the death 
of her father Philip the fourth, he pulled off the 
mafk entirely. V'olumes 'were written to effal>lilh, 
and to refute this fuppofed right. Your lordlhip 
no doubt will look int^o a controverfy that has 
employed fo many pens and fo many fwords; and 
1 believe yon will think it was fufficiently bold in 
the French, to argue from cufloms, that regulated 
the courfe'of private fucceffions in certain provin- 
ces, to a right of fucceeding to the fovereigrf. y 
of thofe provinces; and to affert the divifihility of 
the Spanilh monarchy, with the fame breath with 
which they afferted the indivifibility of their own; 
although the proofs in one cafe were juft as good 
as the proofs in the other, and the fundamental 
law of indivifibility was at leaft as good a law in 
, Spain, as either this or the Salique law was in France, 
lint however proper it might be for the French and 
/\uftri.in pens to enter into long difcuffions, and 
to appeal, on this great occafion, to the reft of 
F nrope; the reft of Europe had a fliort obje6fIon to 
make to the plea of France, which no fophifms, 
no quirks of law, could evade. Spain accepted the 
, renunciations as a real fecurity: France gave them 
as fnch to Spain, and in effe£l to the reft of Europe. 
If they had not been thus given, and thus taken, 
the Spaniards would not have married their Infanta 
to the king of F'rance, whatever diftrefs they 
might have endured by the prolongation of the 
war. Thefe renunciations were renunciations of all 
rights whatfoever to the whole Spanilh mOjnarchy, 
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and to every part of it. The provinces claimed by 
France at this time were parts of it. To claim 
them, was therefore to claim the whole; for if 
the renunciations were no bar to the rights accruing 
to M.\ry Theresa on the death of her father 
Philip the fourth, neither could they he any to 
the rights that would accrue to her and her chil- 
dren. on the death of her brother CHARLES the 
fecond: an nnhealthful youth, and who at this 
inffant was in imrfiediate danger of dying; for to 
all the complicated diftempers he brought into the 
world with him, the fmall-pox was added. Your 
lordihip fees how the fatal contingency of uniting 
the two monarchies of France and Spain flared 
mankind in the face; and yet nothing, that lean’ 
remember, was done to prevent it: not fo-much 
as a guaranty giveP, or a declaration made to aflert 
,the validity of thefe renunciations, and for fecuring 
the effect of them. The triple alliance indeed flop- 
ped the progrefsof the French arms, and produced 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. But England, Swe- 
den, and Holland, the contracting powers in this 
alliance, feemed to look; and probably did look, 
no farther. France kept a great and important part 
of what (he had furprifed or ravifhed, or pur-* 
chafed ; for we cannot fay with any propriety that 
fhe conquered : and the Spaniards were obliged to 
fet all they faved to the account of gain. The 
German branch of Auflria had been reduced very 
low in power and in credit under Ferdinand the 
third, by. the treaties of Weftphalia, as 1 have 
faid already. Lewis the fourteenth maintained. 
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during many years, the influence thefe treaties had 
given him among the princes^ and flates of the 
empire. The famous capitulation made at frankfort 
on the ele£fion of Leopold, who fucceeded Fer- 
* DINAND about the year one thoufand fix hundred 
and fift^'-feven, was encouraged by the intrigues 
of France: and the power of France was looked 
upon as the foie power that could ratify and fecure . 
effeflually the obfervation of the conditions then 
made. The league of the Rhine was not renewed 
1 believe after the year one thoufand fix hundred 
and fixty-fix; but though this league was not 
renewed, yet fome of thefe princes and flates 
continued in their old engagement with France: 
whilfl others took new engagements on particular 
occafions , according as private and fometimes 
very paultry interefts, and the emiffaries of France 
in all their little courts, difpofed them. In iliort 
the princes of Germany Ihowed no alarm' at the 
growing ambition and power of Lewis the four- 
teenth, but contributed to encourage one, and to 
confirm the other. In fuch a flate of things the 
German branch was little able to aflifl the Spanilli 
branch againfl France, either in the war that ended 
by the Pyrenean treaty, or in that we are fpeaking , 
of here, the ihort war that began in one thoufand , 
fix hundred and fixty-feven, and was ended by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in one thoufand fix 
hundred and fixty-eight But it was not this alone 
that difabled the emperor from adling with vigor 
in the caufe of his family then, nor that has 
rendered the houfe of Auflria a dead weight upon 
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all her allies ever fince. Bigotry, and its infepatable 
companion, cruelty, as well as the tyranny, 'and 
avarice of the court of Vienna, created in thofe 
days, and has maintained in ours, almoll a perpe- 
tual diverfion of the imperial arms from all eiiedua 
oppofition to France. I mean to fpeak of the trou- 
bles in Hungary. Whatever they became in their 
progrefs, they were caufed originally by the 
ufurpations and perfecutions of the emperor: and 
when the Hungarians were called rebels firft, they 
were called fo lor no other reafon than this, that 
they would not be flaves. The dominion of tlie 
emj)eror being lefs fupportable than that of the 
Tuiks, this unhappy people opened a door to 
the latter to infelt the empire, inAead of making 
their country what it had been before, a barrier 
agaiuA the Ottoman power. France became a fure, 
though fecret ally of the Turks, as well as the 
Hungarians, and has found her account in it, by 
keeping the emperor in perpetual alarms on that 
fide, while llie has ravaged the empire and the 
Low Countries on the other. Thuswefaw, thirty- 
two years ago. the arms of France and Bavaria in 
poffelfion of Paffau, and the malecontents of Hun- 
gary in the fuburbs of V'ienna. In a word, when 
Lewis the fourteenth made the lirA elfay of his 
power, by the war of one thoufand fix hundred 
and Axty-feven, aud founded, as it were, the 
councils of Europe concerning his pretenfions on 
the bpanilh fuccelTion, he found his power to be 
great beyond what his neighbours or even he per- 
haps thought it : great by the wealth, and greatef 
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by the united fpirit of his people; greater flill by 
the ill policy, atid divided interefls that governed 
thofe who- had a fuperior common interefl to 
ojjpofe him. He found that the members of the 
triple alliance did not fee, or feeing, did not tliink. 
proper to own that they faw, the injuftice, and 
the confequence of his pretenhons. They content- 
ed themfelves to give to Spain an aiTl of guaranty 
for fecuring the execution of the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle. He knew even then how ill the guaranty 
would be obferved by two of thent at leafl, by 
England and by Sweden. The treaty itfelf was 
nothing more than a conipohtion between the ' 
bully and the bullied. Tournay, and Lifle, and 
Douay, and other places that ] have forgot, were 
yielded to him: and he rellored the county of 
Burgundy, according to the option that Spain 
made, againft the interefl and expeflttion too of 
the Dutch, when an option was forced upon her. 

The king of Spain compounded for his pofleflion: 

but the emperor compounded at the fame time for / 

his fucceflion, by a private eventual treaty of 

partition, which the commander of GremonviLLE 

and the count of Auersberg figned at Vienna. 

The fame Leopold, who e.xclaimed fo loudly, in 
one thoufand fix hundred and ninety-eight, againft 
any partition of the Spanifb monarchy, andrefufed 
to fubmit to that which England and Holland 
had then made, made one himfeif in one tlioufand 
fix hundred and fixty-eight, with fo little regard 
to thefe two powers, that the whole ten provia- 
cts were thrown into the lot of France. 
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There is no room to wonder if fuch experience j 
as Lewis the fourteenth had upon this occafioni 
and fuch a face of affairs in turope, raifing his t 
hopes, raifed his ambition: and if, in making 
peace at Aix la Chapelle, he meditated a new 
war, the war of one thoufand Ax hundred and 
feventy-two; the preparations he made for it, by 
negociations in all parts, by alliances wherever 
he found ingrefiion, and by the increafe of his 
forces, were equally proofs of ability, iqduflry, 
and power. I fliall not defcend into thefe par- 
ticulars: your lordlhip will And them pretty well 
detailed in the memorials of that time. But one of 
the alliances he made I mull mention, though I 
mention it with the utmoA regret and indignation. | 
England was fatally engaged to aft a part in this 
confpiracy againft the peace and the liberty of 
Europe, nay, againA her own peace and her own 
liberty; for a bubble's part it was, equally wicked 
and impolitic. Forgive the terms I ufe, my lord, 
none can be too Arong. The principles of the 
triple alliance, juA and wife, and worthy of a ' 
king of England, were laid aAde. Then, the 
progrefs of the French arms was to be checked, 
the ten provinces were to be laved, and by faving 
them, the barrier of Holland was to be preferved. 

Now, we joined our counfels and our arms to 
thofe of France, in a project that could not be I 

Carried on at all, as it was eafy to forefee, and 
as the event Ihowed, unlefs it was carried on 
agiinA Spain, the emperor, and moA of the 
princes of Germany, as well as the Dutch ; and 
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which could not be carried on fuccefsfully, with- 
out leaving the ten provinces entirely at the 
mercy of France, and giving her pretence and 
opportunity of ravaging the empire, and extending 
her conquefls on the Rhine. The medal of Van 
Beuninghen , and other pretences that France 
took for attacking the Rates of the Low Countrries 
were ridiculous. They impofed on no one : and 
the true obje£l of Lewis the fourteenth was 
manifeff to all. But what could a king of England 
mean? Charles the fecond had reafons ofrefent- 
ment againff the Dutch, and juR ones too no 
doubt. Among the reR, it was not eafy for him 
to forget the affront he had fuffered, and the lofs 
he had fuRamed, when, depending on the peace 
that was ready to be figned, and that was figned 
at Breda in July, he negle£led to fit out his Reet, 
and when that of Holland , commanded by 
Ruyter, with CORNELUS De VVit on board 
as deputy or commidioner of the Rates, burnt his 
{hips at Chatham in June. The famous perpetual 
edi(^ as it was called but did not prove'in the 
event againR the eleflion of a Radtholder, which 
John De Wit promoted, carried, and obliged 
the prince of Orange tO fwear to maintain a 
very few days after the conclufion of the peace at 
Breda, might be another motive in the breaR of 
king Charles the fecond: as it was certainly a 
pretence of revenge on the Dutch, or at leaR on 
the De Wits and the LouveRein fa^lion, that 
ruled almoR defpotically in that commonwealth. 
But it is plain that neither thefe reafons, nor 
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others of a more ancient date, determined him to 
this alliance with France; fince he contra£led the 
triple alliance within four or five months after the 
two events, 1 have mentioned, happened. What 
then did he mean ? Did he mean to acquire one 
of tlie feven provinces, and divide them, as the 
Dutch had twice treated for the divifion of the 
ten, with France? 1 believe not; hut this t 
believe, tint his inclinations were favorable to^ 
the popifh intereff in general, and that he meant 
to make himfelf more abfolute at home; that he 
thought it neceffary to tfiis end to humble the 
Dutch, to reduce their power, and perhaps to 
change the form of their government: to deprive 
his fubjeifs of the correfpondence vfith a neigh- 
bouring qiroteftant and free ffate, and of all hope 
of fnccour and fupport from thence in their 
oppofition to him : in a word to abet the defigns 
of France on the continent, that France might 
abet his defigns on his own kingdom. This, I 
fay, 1 believe; and this I fliould venture to afhrm, 
if I had in my hands to produce, and was at 
liberty to quote, the private relations 1 have read 
formerly, drawn up by thole who were no enemies 
to fuch defigns, and on the authority of thofe 
who were parties to them. But whatever king 
Chsrles the fecond meant, certain it is that his 
/ conduilf eftahlilTied the fuperiority of France in 
Europe. 

But this charge, however, muff not he confined 
to him alone. Thofe who were nearer the danger, 
thofe who were expofed to the immediate attacks 
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of France, and even thofe who Were her rivals ' 
for the fame fucceHiun, h .ving either ahiAcd her, 
or engaged to remain neuter, a llnnge fatality 
prevailed^ and produced fuch a conjiin^lure as ‘ 

can hardly be paralleled in hi(h>ry. , Your lordfiiip 
will ohferve with afloniflnnent even in the 
beginning of the year one thoufand fix hundred 
and feventy-two, all the neighbours of brance 
. ading as if they had nothing to fear from her, 
and fome as if they had much to hope, by helping 
her to opprefs the. Dutch and lliaring with her 
the fpoils of that commonwealth.' “ Delenda eft 
“Carthago,” was the cry in England^ and feemed 
too a maxim 011 the co.utinent. 

In the couffe of the fame year,- you will obferve 
that all thefe powers took the alarm, aud begart 
to unite in oppoficion to France. Even Eiigiatid 
• thought it lime to interpofe in favor of the Dutch.- 
The confequenccs of this alarm, of this fuddert 
turn in the policy of Eiirbpe, and of that which’ *’ ' * . 

happened by the maffacre of the De Wits,- and 
the elevation of the prince of Orange, ‘ in the • 
government of the feven provinces, faved thefe 
provinces, and flopped the rapid progrefs of the ' \ 

arms of France. Lewis the fourteenth indeed 
furprifed the feven provinces in this war, as he 
had furprifed the ten in that of one thoufand fix 
hundred and fixty-leven, and ravaged defenceleft 
countries with armies llifTicient to conquer thern^ •- '' 

if they had been prepared to refill. In the war 
of one thouland fix hundred and fevenry-tuo he 
had little lefs than one hundred aud filty ihoufandl ^ 
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men on foot, befides the bodies of EnglHli 
S^vi^s, Italians, and Swedes, that amounted to 
thirty or forty tlioufand more. With this mighty 
force he took forty places in forty days, impofed , 
extravagant conditions of peace, played the 
monarch a little while at Utrecht j and as Toon as 
the Dutch recovered from their confternation, 
and, animated by the e.xample of the prince of 
Orange and the hopes of fuccour, refufed thife 
conditions, he went back to Verfiillcs, and left 
his generals to carry on his enterpiif'e: which they 
did with fo little fuccefs, that Grave and Maeflricht 
alone remained to him of all the buaffed conqtiefls 
he had made; and even thefe he offered two years 
afterwards to reflore, if by that concellion he 
could have prevailed on the Dutch at that time 
to make' peace with him. But they were not yet 
difpofed to abandon their allies; for allies now 
they had. The emperor and the king of SpaiK 
had engaged in the quarrel againfl J' ranee, and 
many of the princes of the empire had done the 
lame; nut all. Ihe Bavarian continued obflinate 
in his neutrality, and to mention no more, the * 
Swedes made a great diverfion in favor of France 
in tlie^empire ; wliere the duke of Hanover abetted 
their defigns as much as he could, for he was a 
zealous partifan of France, though the other princes ; 
of his houfe aCted for the Common canfe. 1 defeend 
into no more particulars. I lie war that Lewis the 
fourteenth kindled by attacking in fo violent a 
manner the Dutcli commonwealth ; and by making 
fo arbitrary an ufe of his hrA fuccefs, became gene- 
ral, in tlie Low Couauies, in Spain, in Sicily, 
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on the upper and lower Rhine, in Denmark, in 
Sweden, and in, fhe pi ovinces of Germany beU.ng- 
ing tho thele t-vu crowns i on the lieihtei rantati, 
tile Ocean, and the Baltic. France fnppurted this 
War with advantage on every llde: and wlien yonr 
lordfhip confiders in what manner it was carried 
on againll lier, yon will not be rurpriltd that Ihe • 
did lb. Spain had fjiirit, bnt to little Itrength < 
to maintain her power in Sicily, where Medina 
had revolted; to defend her hontier on that fide 
of the Pyrenees; and to reliA the greit tflfurts of 
the French in the I.O'v Countries. 1 he empire 
w.as divided; and,. even among the princes who 
a£fed agiiitA hrance, there was neither union in 
their councils, nor concert in their projects, nor 
order in preparations, nor vigor in execution ; and, ^ 
to fay the truth, there was nut, in tlie vvhole con- 
federacy, a man wliofe abilities could make him 
a match for the prince of Con'd^ or the marflial 
of TURENNE; nor many who were in any degie0 
equal to Lu)CemhUko. Gr^qui, Schomuerg, and 
other generals of inicrior note, who commanded 
the armies of France. The emperdr took this very 
time to make new invafiuns <.n tlie liberties of 
HOngary. and to opprefs his proteAaiit fubjedls^ 
The prince of Or,\NGE alone ailed with invincible 
firmnefs, like a patriot, and a hero, i^ti her the 
fednilions of France nor thofe of Fngland, neither 
the temptations of ambition nor thole of private 
iiuerefl could make him fwerve from the true 
intereft of his country, nor from the commorl - 
iiUeieA of Europe. He 'had railed more fieges, 
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and lofl more battles, it was laid, than any general 
of his age had done. Be it fo. But his defeats 
■were manifellly due in great meafure to circum- 
flances independent on him: and that fpirit, which 
even thefe defeats could not deprefs, was all his 
own. He haddillicnlties in his own commonwealth; 
tlie governors of the Spanilli Low Countries crofled 
his meafures fometimes; the German allies 'difap-' 
pointed and broke them often and it is not im- 
probable that he was frequently betrayed. He 
was fo perhaps even by Souches, the imperial 
general: a Frenchman according toBAYLE, and a 
penfioner of Louvois according to common report 
and very flrong appearances. He had not yet credit 
and authority fufficient to make him a centre of 
union to a whole confederacy, the foul that animat- 
ed and dire£led fo great a body. He came to be 
fuch afterwards ; but at the time fpoken of he 
could not take fo great a part upon him. No other 
prince or general was equal to it: and the confe- 
quences of this defe£l appeared almoft in every 
operation. France was furrounded by a multitude 
of enemies, all intent to demolilh her power. 
But, like the builders of Babel, they fpoke dif- 
ferent languages : and as thofe could not build, 
thefe could not demolilh, for want of underftand- 
ing one another. F'rance improved this advantage 
•by her arms , and more by her negociations. 
Nimeghen was. after Cologn, the fcene of tliefe. 
England was the mediating power, and I know 
not whether our Charles the fecond did not 
ferve her purpofes more ofefully in the latter, and 
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under -the chara£ler gf mediator, than he did or 
could have done by joinini^ hisarms to her’s, and 
* adliii^ as her ally. 1 he Dutch were induced to 
fign a treaty with him, that broke the confederacy, 
and gave great advantage to France; for the pur- 
port of it was to oblige France and Spain to 
make peace on a plan to be purpofed to them, 
and no mention was made in it of the other allies 
that I remember. The Dutch were glad to get 
out of an expenfive war. France promifed to 
reflore Maeflricht to them, and Maefbricht was , 
the only place that remained unrecovered of all 
they had loft. They dropped Spain at Nimeghen, 
as they had dropped France at Munfter, but many 
circumftances concurred to give a much worfe 
grace to their abandoning of Spain, than to their 
abandoning of France. I need not fpecify them. 
This only I would obferve: when they made a 

ftparate peace at Munfter, they left an ally who 
was in condition to carry on the war alone with 
advantage, and they prefumed to impofe no terms 
upon him ; when they made a feparate peace at 
Nimeghen, they abandoned an ally who was in 
no condition tot.carry on the war alone, and who 
was reduced to accept whatever terms the com- 
mon enemy prefcribed. In their great diftrefs in 
one thoufand fix hundred and feventy-three, they • 
engaged to reftore Maeflricht to the Spaniards as 
foon as it fhould be retaken: it was not retaken, 
and they accepted it for themfelves as the price of 
tfie feparate peace they made with France. The 
Dutch had engaged fartlicr, to make neither peacq 
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nor truce witJi the kintr of France, till that 
priiKe conCeiued to rtflcre to Sjniii all he had 
conquered linre the l^^reneau treaty. Hut, far 
from kee[mii> this promiie in any tolerable degree 
Ltvvts the loiirteeiiih actjiiired, by the plan im- 
poTed on Spain at iMimegheii, helide the county 
of Burgundy, (o many other countries and towns 
on the. fide of the tell Sp.tnifli provinces, that 
thefe added to the places he kept of thofe which 
had been yielded to him by the trc ty of .Aix la 
Chapelle (for fume of little coni'; qnenre he rtilored) 
put into his hands the principal flreng'h of ilut 
b irrier, ag.>inll which we goaded onrltlves .ilirnjft 
to death in the l.ih great war: and made g(>od 
tile faying of the^ mai llial of Schomhfrg, that to 
attack this barrier was to take the bead by his 
horns. I know very well what may be laid t.o 
e.xcnfe the Dutch. 1 he emperor w.is more tnfeiit 
to tyrannize his fiibjetls on one fide, tluni to 
defend them on the other. He attempitd htde 
againA k ranee, and the little he did attimpt was 
ill ordiivd, and worfe executi d. fhe alliAnice 
of tlie princes of Germany was often uiicer'.nn, 
and always expeiiAve. Spain wasalre.idy incLbttd 
to Holl.iiid for great Aims, greater Aill mnft be 
advanced to her- if the w.ir conrimu tl: and expe- 
rience (flowed that France was able, and w.nild 
continue, to prevail agaiiiA her prefeiit enemies. 
The trijile league had flopped her progn Is, and 
obliged her to abandon the county of Burgundy j 
but Sweden was now eng.aged in the war on die 
fide of France, as Fnglaiid had been in the 
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beginning of it: and England was pow privately 
favorable to her iiuertlls, as Suiden bad been in 
the beginning of it T he whole ten province* 
would luve been lubdued in the couile o( a few 
campaigns more: and it was better for Spain and 
the Dutch too, that part Hiould be laved' by 
accept’uig a fort of compofiiion, than the whole 
. be rifked by refufmg it. This might be alledged 
to excufe the coududf of the States General, in 
impofing hard terms on Spain; in making none 
for their other allies, and in figning alone: by 
which fteps they gave France an opportunity that 
fhc improved with great dc-.xierity of management, 
the opportunity of treating with the confederates 
one by one, and of beating them by detail in the 
cabinet, if I may fay fo, as file had often done 
in the field. 1 lhall not compare thefe reafons, 
which were but too well founded in fart, and 
mufl appear plaufible at lead, with other confider-^ 
, ations that might be, and were at the time, 
infifted upion. 1 confine myfelf to a few obferva- 
tioiis, which every knhwing and impartial man 
muft admit. Your lordfhip will obferve, hrft, 
that the fatal principle of compounding with Lewis 
the fourteenth, from the time that his pretenhons, 
his power, and the ufe he made of it began to 
. threaten Tiurope, prevailed flill more at Nimeghen 
than it had prevailed at Aix: fo that although he 
did not -obtain to the full all he attempted, yet the 
dominions of France were by common confent, on 
ever/ treaty, more and more extended ; her bar- 
riers on all fides were more and more firengthenedj 
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thofe of her neighbours were more and more 
weakened ; and th.it power, vvliidi was ro alfert 
one day, agiinA the red of tiirope, the pretended 
rights 1)1 tile huufe ot B urboii to tlie Spaiiini 
, mo'iarthy. was more and more eii.ibl idled, and 
rtndired truly formidable in (nth hands at lerf< ^ 
(luring the courfe of the fil'd eigicteen years of i. e 
period. Your lordlhip will pleale to oblrrve, in 
the fecond place, that the extreme weaknefs of 
one blanch of Andria, and the mifcnble condiiiS 
pf both, the poverty of (ome of tlie princes of 
the empire, and the difunion, and, to (peak 
pl iinly, the mercenary policy of all of them ; in 
. fliort, the confined views, the falfe notions, aiid^ 
to fpeak as plainly of my own as of other nations, 
the iniquity ot the councils ot Ltiglaiid' not only 
hindered the growth of this power from being 
dojiped in time, but nurfed it up into dieiig'h 
* almud iiifiiperable by any future confederacy. A 
third obfervatioii is this: If the exCtifcs made for 
the condii(i\ of the Dutch at Nimeghen are not 
fudicient, they too mud come in for their fhare 
in this condemnation, even after the death ot the* 
De Wits; as they vvere to be condemned mod 
judly, during that adminidration, for abetting and 
favoring Prance. If thefe excufes, grounded on 
tlieir inability to purfue any hanger a war, the 
principal profit ot which was to accrue to their 
confederates, for that was the cafe after the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and feventy three, or 
pne thonfand fix hundred and feventy-four and 
Uie principal burden of which was trown 011 them 
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by their confederates ; if thefe are fufficient, they 
Ihould not have a£led for decency’s fake as well 
as out of good policy, the part they did aft in 
one thouf.ind feven hundred and eleven, and one 
thoaland feven hundred and twelve, towards the 
late queen, who had complaints of the fame kind, 
in a much higher degree and with circumflances 
much more aggravating, to make of them, of the 
emperor, and of all the princes of Germany ; and 
who was far from treating them and their other 
allies, at that time, as they treated Spain and their 
other’ allies in one thoufand fix hundred and 
feven ty-eight. Immediately after the Dutch had 
made their peace, that of Spain was figned with 
Franoe. The emperor’s treaty with this crown 
and that of Sweden was concluded in the following 
year: and Lewis the fourteenth being now at 
liberty to aflift his ally, whilft he had tied up the 
powers with whom he had treated from alTilting 
theirs, he foon forced the king of Denmark and 
the eleflor of BRANDENnURG to reAore all they 
had taken from the Swedes, and to conclude the 
peace of the north. In all thefe treaties he gave 
the law, and he was now at the highefl point of 
his grandeur. He continued at this point for feveral 
years, and in this height of his power he prepated 
thofe alliances againft it, under the weight of which 
he was at laft well-nigh opprtflcd ; and might have 
been reduced as low as the general intereft of 
Europe required, if fome of the caufes, which 
worked now, had not continued to work in his 
favor, and if his enemies, had not proved, in thei^ 
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turn of fortune, as infatiable as profpcrity had 
rendered him. 

After he had made peace witli all the powers 
with whom he had been in war , he continued to 
vex both Spain and the empire, and to extend his 
coiKjuefls in the Low Countries, aYid on the 
Kliine, both by the pen and the fword. He 
erefl. d the chambers of Metz and of Ihi! ch, 
where his own fubjeds were profecutors, witiuffes,'' 
and judges all at once Upon the decihon^ of 
thefe tribunals, he feized into his own hands. 
Under the notions of dependencies and the pretence 
of reunions, wh never towns or diflrids of country 
tempted ids aml)ition , or fuited his convtnnncy; 
and added, by thtfe and by other means, hi the 
midft of peace, more tenitorirs to thofe the late 
treaties had yielded to him, than he could have 
got by continuing the war. He aded aftervv.nds, 
in the (upport of all this, without any hounds or 
limits. His glory was a reafon for an acking 
Holland in one thuufand fix hundred and fevrmy 
two, and his eonveniency a reafon for many r-f 
the attacks he made on others afterwards. He 
took Lnxemburgh by force; he dote Str jlbnrgh ; 
he bought C.iflal : and j whilft he waited the 
opportunity of acquiring to his family the crown 
of Spain, he was not without thoughts , nor 
hopes perhaps , of bringing into it the imperial 
crown like'vife. .Some of the cruelties he exercifed 
in the empire may be aferibed to his difajipoint- 
ment in this view: 1 bud fome of them, becaufe 
in tlie war that ended by tfie treaty of Psimeghtn, 
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he had already exercifed many. Though the French 
•writers endeavour to Aide over them, to pal)t.:re 
them, and to impute them ■^particularly to the 
Englilh that were in their fervice for even this, 
one of their writers has the front to advaiice ; 
yet thefe .cruelties unheard of among civilized 
nations, muft be granted to have been ordered 
by the counfels, and executed by the arn's of 
France, in the Palatinate, and in other pins. 

It Levvis the fourteenth could have contented 
himfelf with the acquifuions tliat were confirmed 
to him by the treaties of one thoufand fix hundred 
and feventy-eight, and one thoufand fix hundred 
and feventy-nine, and with the authoii'y and 
repiifttion which he then gained; it is plain tliat 
he would have prevented the alliances th.it were 
'afterwards formed againA him, and that he miglit 
have regained his. credit amongA the princes of 
the empire, where he had one family-alliance by ' 
the marriage of his brother to the daughter of the 
elector Palatine , and another by that of his fon 
to the fiAer of the eledor of Bav^uua; where 
Sweden was clofely attached to him , and where 
the fame principles of priv.ate interefl would have 
foon attached others as clofely. He might have 
remained not only the principal , but the direfling ^ 
power of Europe, and have held this rank with 
all the glory imaginable , till- the death of the 
king of Spain, or fome other objtfl of great 
ambition, had determined him to afl another 
part. But, iiiAead .of this, he continued to vex 
and provoke alf thole who were, unhappily for 
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them , his neighbonrs, and that, in many inflances, 
for trifles. An example of this kind occurs to me. 
On the de.ith of the duke of Deux Fonts , he 
feized that little inconfiderable duichy , without 
any regard to the. indifputable right of the king 
of Sweden , to the fervices that crown had 
rendered him , or to the want he might have of 
that alliance hereafter. The confcqnence was, 
that Sweden entered, with the emperor, the 
king of Spain, the ele<^or of Bavaria, and the 
States General, into the alliance of guaranty, as 
it was called, about the year one thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty-three,’ and into the famous 
league of Augfburg, iti one thoufand fjx hundred 
and eighty "Nfix. 

Since 1 have mentioned this league, and fince 
we may date from it a more general and a more 
concerted oppofition jto France than there had 
been before; give me leave to recal fome of the 
reflections that have prefented themfelves to my 
mind, in confidering what I have read, and what 
I have heard related concerning the paffages of 
that time. They will be of ufe to form our 
judgment concerning later paffages. If the king 
of f RANGE became an objeCl of ayerfion on 
account of any invafions he made, any deviations 
from public’ faith , any barbarities exerciied wliere 
his arms prevailed , or the perftcurion of his 
proteflmt fubjeCls; tlie emperor deferved to be 
fudi an objeCl., at leaft as much as he, on the 
fame accounts. The emperor was fo too , but 
with this difference relatively to the political 


fyftem of the weft, the Auftrian ambition and 
bigotry exerted themfelves in diftant countries, 
whofe interefts were not confidered as a part of 
this fyftem; for, otherwife there would have been 
as much reaton for aftifting the people of Hungary 
and of Tranfylvania againft the emperor, as there 
had been formerly for allifting the people of the 
feven united provinces agaiufl Spain , or as there 
have been lately for aftifting them againft France: 
but the ambition and bigotry of Lewis the 
fourteenth were exerted in the Low Countries , on 
the Rhine, in Italy, and in Spain, in the very 
midft of this fyftem , if I may fay Lo , and with 
fuccefs that could not fail to fubvert it in time. 
The power of the houfe of Auftria, that had been 
feared too long, was feared no longer: and that 
of the houfe of Bourbon, by having been feared 
to# late, was now grown terri'j'e. The emperor 
was fo intent on the eftabliihment of his abiolute 
power in Hungary, that he expofed the empire 
doubly to defolation and ruin for the fake of it. 
He left the frontier almoft quite defencelefs on the 
fide of the Rhine , againft the inroads and ravages 
of France: and by flfowing no mercy to the 
Hungarians , nor keeping any faith with them , he 
forced that miferahle people into alliances with 
the Turk, who invaded the empire and befieged 
Vienna. Even this event had no effedf upon him. 
Your lordftiip will find, that Sobieski king of 
Poland, who had forced the Turjis.to raife the 
fiege , and had fixed the imperial crown that 
tottered on bis head, could not prevail on him 
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to t^ke thofe tneifnres.hy which . alone it was 
polFible to cover the empire, to fecure the King 
of Spatk, and to reduce that power which* was 
proi^.iMy one day to djfpute' with him this prince*s 
fucceflion Tekeli and the malecontenfs made • 
fuch demands as none but a tyrant *,could re- 
fule , the prefervation of their ancient privile- 
ges, liberty of confcience, the convocation of a 
hee diet or parliament, and others of lefs 
iinportarjce. All was in vain. The war con* 
tinned with ^them , and with the Turks, and 
France was left at liberty to pulli her enterpri* 
fes almoft without oppolition , againft 'Germany 
and the Low Countries. Tfie diflrefs in both was 
fo great, that the States General law no other 
expedient for ftopping the progrefs of the French 
arms, than a ccflation of hoftilities, or a truce of 
twenty years ; w}>ch they negociated , and whigh 
was accepted by the emperor and the king of ' 
Spain, 'on the terms that Lewis the fourteenth 
thf>ught fit to offer. By thefe terms he was to 
remain in full and quiet p.dlefiion of all he had 
acquired fince the years one thoufand fix hundrec} 
and feventy-eight , and one thoufand lix hundred 
and feventy-nine; arhong which acqiiifitions that 
of Luxemburgh and that of StrafbuTgfi were com- 
prehended. The conditions of this truce were 
fo advantageous to France, that all her intrigues 
were employed to obtain a definitive treaty of 
peace upon the fame conditions. But this was nei- 
ther the intereft nor the intention of the other 
contradling powers* The imperial arms had been 
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very fuccefsful a^ainft the Turks. This fiircefs, as 
•well as the troubles dut folltnvtd uj)on it in the 
Ottoman armies, and at the Forte, gave a leafon- 
able expetflition of concluding a peace on th.it 
fide; and, this peace concluded, tlie emperor, ancT, 
the empire, and the king of Spain would have 
been in a much better poflure to treat with France. 
With thefe views, that were wife and jiifl, the 
league of Augfburgh was made between the emperor, 
the kings of Sp.ain and Sweden as princes of the 
empire, and the other circles and princes. This 
league was purely defenfive. An exprefs article 
declared it to be for and as it had no other regard, 
it was not only conformable to the laws and con- 
ftitutions of the empire and to the praflice of all 
nations, but even to the terms of the a6l of truce 
fo lately concluded. This pretence therefore for 
breaking the truce ftizing the eleiforate of Cologne, 
invading the Palatinate, btfieging Philipfburgh, 
and carrying unexpe£led and undeclared war into 
the empire, could not be lupported : nor is it 
poffible to read the reafons publifhed by France 
at this time, and drawn from her fears of tlie 
imperial power, without laughter. As little pretence 
was there to complain, that the emperor refufed 
to convert at once the truce into a definitive 
treaty ; fince, if he had done fo, he would have 
confirmed in a lump, and without any difcnllion, 
all the arbitrary decrees of' thofe chambers, or 
courts, that France liad erc£led to cover her ufurp- 
ations ; and would have given up almofl a iixth 
part of the provinces of the empire, that France 
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one way of otlier had pofTefTed herfelf of. The 
pretenfions of the Dutchefs of ORLEANS on the 
fuccedion of her father, and her brother, which 
were difputed by the then elector Palatine, and 
Were to be determined by the laws and cuAoms 
of the empire, afforded as little pretence for begin- 
ning this war, as any of the former allegations. 
The excluhon of the cardinal of Furstenrerg^ 
who had been elected to the archbifliopric of 
Cologne, was capable of being aggravated: but 
even in this cafe his mod chriAian majeAy oppofed 
his judgment and his authority agaiiiA the judge- 
ment and authority of that holy father, wbofe 
eldeA fon he was proud to be called. Infliort, the 
true reafon why 'Lewis the fourteenth began that 
cruel war with the empire, two years after he had 
concluded a ceflation of hoAilities for twenty, was 
this; he refolved to keep what he had got; and 
therefore he refolved to encourage the Turks to 
Continue' the war. He did this eAednally; by 
invading Germany at the very inAaiit when the 
Sultan was fuing for peace. KotwithA.inding thiSj 
the Turks were in treaty again the following 
year: and good policy Aiould have obliged the 
emperor, fince he could not hope to carry on this 
war and that againA France, at the fame time,- 
with vigor and effe£l, to conclude a peace with 
tne lead dangerous enemy of the two. 1 he decifion 
of this difpute with France could not be deferred, 
his defi_;iis againA the Hungarians were in part 
acc'jmpiilhed, for his fbn was declared king, and 
the fettleuieat of ifiat crown in his family was 
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made; and the reft of thefe, as well as thofe that 
he formed againft the Turks, might be deferred. 
But the councils of Vienna judged differently, and 
infifted even at this critical moment on the moft 
e^>rbitant terms ; on fome of fuch a nature, that 
the Turks Ihowed more humanity and a better 
fenfe of religion in refufing, than they in alking 
them. Thus the war went on in Hungary, and 
proved a conftmt diverfion in fivor of France, 
during the whole courfe of that which I EWiS the 
fourteenth beg.in at this lime; for the treaty of 
Carlowitz was pofterior of that of Ryfwic. The 
Empire, Spain, England, and Holland' engaged in 
the war with France, and on them the emperor left 
the burden of it. In the fliort war of one thoufand 
fix hundred and fixty-feven, he was not fo much, 
as a party, and inftead of aftifting the king of 
Spain, which, it muft be owned, he was in no 
good condition of doing, he bargained for dividing 
that prince’s fucceftion, as 1 have obferved above. 
Ill the war of one thoufand fix hundred and fe- 
venty two he made fome feeble efforts. In this of 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighty eight he did 
ftill lefs: and in the war which broke out at the 
beginning of the prefent century he did nothing, 
at leaft after the firft campaign in Italy,' and after the 
engagements that England and Holland look by 
the grand alliance. In a word, from the time that 
an oppofttion to France became a common caufe 
in Europe, the houfe of Auft.''ia has been a clog 
upon it in many inftances, ■ and of confiderable 
a/Ilftance to it in none. The acceffion of England 
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to this caufe, which was brought about by the 
revolution of one thoufand fix hundred and eighty- 
eight, might have made amends, and more than 
amends, one would think, for this defeat, and 
have thrown fuperiority of power and of fuccefs, 
on the fide of the confederates, with whom flie 
took part againff France. This, I fay, might be 
imagined, without over-rating the power of Eng- 
land, or undervaluing that of France ; and it was 
imagined at that time. How it proved otherwife 
in the event ; how France came triumphant out of 
the war that ended by the treaty of Ryfwic, and 
though file gave up a great deal, yet preferved 
the greatell and the bed part of her conquefls 
and acquifitions made fince the treaties of VVeft- 
phalia, and the Pyrenees ; how fhe acquired, by 
the gift of Spain, that whole monarchy for one 
of her princes, though file had no reafon to expert 
the leaf! part of it without a war at one time, 
nor the great lot of it even by a war at any time; 
in fhort, bow flie wound up advantageoufly the 
ambitious fyftem fhe had been fifty years in weav- 
ing ; how flie concluded a war, in which fhe was 
defeated on every fide, and wholly exhauffed,, 
with little diminution of the provinces and barriers 
acquired to France, and with the quiet pofTeffion 
of Spain and the Indies to a prince of the houfe 
of Bourbon: all this, my lord, will be the fubjert 
of your refearches. when you come down to the 
latter part of the laft period of modern hiflory. 
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The fame fubjeSl continued from the year one 
thou fund fix hundred and eighty-eight. 

Your lordlliip will find, that the objcils pro- 
pofed by the alliance of one thoufand fix hundred 
and eighty-nine between the emperor and the 
States, to which England acceded, and which 
was the foundation of the whole confederacy then 
formed, were no lefs than to reflore all things to 
the terms of the Weftphalian and Pyrenean treaties, 
by the war ; and to preferve them in that hate, 
after the war, by a defenfive alliance and gtiaranty 
of the lame confederate powers againfl France. 
The particular as well as general meaning of this 
engagement was plain enough: and if it had not 
been fo, the fenfe of it would have been fnfficiently 
determined, by that feparate article, in which 
England and Holland obliged themfelves to affifl 
the “ houfe of Auflria, in taking and keeping 
* pofleffion of the Spanilh monarchy, whertever 
“ the cafe Ihould happen of the death of Chari ES 
“ the fecond, without lawful heirs.” This engage- 
ment was double, and thereby relative to the 
whole political fyflem of Europe, alike aflctiled by 
the power and prctenfions of France. Hitherto the 
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power of France had been alone regarded, and her 
pretenfions feemed to have been forgot: or to 
what piirpofe (liould they have been remembered, 
whilft Kurope was fo unhappily conflituted, that 
the rtates, at whofe expeiife llie increafed her 
power, and tlieir friends and allies, thought that 
they did enough u[)on every occafton if they made 
fome I tolerable compofition with her? They who 
were hot in circumftances to refiife confirming 
prefent, were little likely to take effeflual meafures 
agaiiiA future ufurpalions. But now, as the alarm 
was greater than ever, by the outrages that France 
had committed, and the intrigues Ihe had carried 
on; by the little regard fhe had fhown to public 
faith, and by the airs of authority llie had a/Tumed 
twenty years together: fo was the fpirit agaiiiA 
her railed to a higher pitch, and the means of 
reducing her power, or at leaft of checking it, 
were increafed. The princes and Hates wlio had 
neglefled or favored the growth of this power, 
which all of them had done in their turns, faw 
their error; faw the neceflity of repairii:g it, and 
faw that unlefs they could check the power of 
France, by uniting with a power fuperior to her’s, it 
would be impolTible to hinder her from fucceeding 
in her great defigns on the Spanifh fucceffion The 
court of England had fubmitted, not many years 
before, to .ibet her ufurpations, and the king of 
England had Hooped to be her penfioiier. Rut the 
crime- was not national On the contrary, the 
nation had cried out loudly againH it, even whilH 
it was conunittiiig: and as foon as ever the abdi-' 
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cation of king James, and the elevation of the 
prince of ORANGE to the throne of England hap- 
pened, the nation engaged with all imaginable zeal 
in the common caule of Europe, to re'duce the 
exorbitant power of France, to prevent her future 
and to revenge her part attempt* ; for even a fpirit 
of revenge prevailed, and the war was a war of 
anger as well as of interefl. 

Unhappily this zeal was neither well conduifed, 
nor well fecondcd. It was zcal without fucccfs in 
the firfl of the two wars that followed the year 
one thouland fix hundred and eighty-eight; and 
zeal without knowledge, in both of them. 1 enter ' 
iii'o no detail concerning the events of thefe two 
wirs. This only I obferve on the firft of them, 
that the treaties of Ryfwic were far from anfwering 
the ends propofed and the engagements taken by 
the firfl grand alli.ance. The power of France, with 
refpe£f to extent of dominions and flrength of 
barrier, was not reduced to the terms of the 
Pyrenean treaty, no, nor to thofe of the treaty of 
Nimeguen. Lorraine was reftored indeed with very 
confiderable reftrves, and the places taken or 
ufurped on the other fide of the Rhine: but then 
Str.ifburg was yielded up abfolutely to France by 
the emperor, and by the empire. The conceffions* 
to Spain were great, hut fo were the cooquefls 
and the encroachments made upon her by France, 
fince the treaty of Nimeguen : and Ihe got little 
at RyTwic, I believe notliing more than flie had 
faved at Nimeguen before. AH thefe conceffions, 
however, as well as the acknowledgment of king 
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WiLILAM. and others made by Lewis the four- 
teenth after he had taken Ath and Barcelona, even 
during the courfe of the negociations, compared 
with the Ioffes and repeated defeats of the allies 
and the ill Hate of the confederacy, furprifcd the 
generality of mankind, who had not been accuf- 
tomed to fo much moderation and generofity on 
the part of this prince. But the pretenfions of the 
houle of Bourbon on the Spanifh fucceflion re- 
mained the fame. Nothing had been done to 
weaken them ; nothing was prepared to oppofe 
them: and the opening of this fucceffion was vift- 
bly at hand; for Charles the fecond had been 
in immediate danger of dying about this time. His 
death could not be a remote event; and all the 
good queen’s endeavours to be got with child had 
proved ineffedlual. The league diflolved, all the 
forces of the confederates difperfed, and many 
dilbanded ; France continuing armed, her forces 
by fea and land increafed and held in readinefs to 
a6f on all Tides, it was plaiu that the confederates 
had failed in the firfl obje£l of the grand alliance ; 
that of reducing the power of France; by fucceed- 
ing in which alone they could have been able to 
keep the fecond engagement, that of fecuring the 
fucceffion of Spain to the houfe of Auflria. 

After this peace, what remained to be done? 
In the whole nature of things there remained but 
three. To abandon all care of the Spanifli fuccef- 
fion was one; to compound with France upon 
this fucceffion was another, and to prepare, like 
her, during the interval of peace, to make an 
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advantageous war whenever Charles the fecond 
fhould die, was a third. Now the firft of thefe 
was to leave Spain, and, in leaving Spain, to 
leave all Europe in fome fort at the mercy of 
France ; fince whatever difpofition the Spaniards 
fhould make of their crown, they were quite 
unable to fupport it againft France; fince the 
emperor could do little without his alliance: and 
fince Bavaria, the third pretender, could do Bill ' 
lefs, and might find, in fuch a cafe, his account 
perhaps better in treating with the houfe of Bour- 
bon than with that of Auflria. More needs not be 
faid on this head; but on the other two, which 
I Ihall confider together, feveral farts are proper 
to be mentioned, and feveral rtfltrtions nectiTary 
to be made. 

VV'^e might have counter-worked, no doubt, in 
their own methods of policy, the councils of 
France, who made peace to diffolve the confede- 
racy, and great concefTions, with very fufpicious 
generofity, to gain the Spaniards : we might have 
waited, like them, that is in arms, the death of 
Charles the fecond, and have fortified in the mean 
time the difpofitions of the king, the court, and 
people of Spain, againft the pretenfions of France; 
we might have made the peace, which was made,^ 
fome time after that, between the emperor and 
the Turks, and have obliged the former at any 
rate to have fecured the peace of Hungary and to 
have prepared, by thefe and other expedients, for 
the war that would inevitably break out on the 
death of the king of Spain, 
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But all fuch meafure* were rendered imprafli- 
cable, by the emperor chiefly. Experience had 
fliown,- th.Jt the powi-is who engaged in alliance 
with hitn ninfl fxpedl to take the whole burden 
of his caufe upon theml'elves; and that Hungary 
would maintain a perpetual diveifion in favor of 
France, fince he could not refolve to lighten the 
tyrannical yoke he had cftabliftied in that country 
and in Tranfilvania, nor his miniflcrs to part with 
the immenfe conhfcations they had appropriated 
to iheinfelves. Pafl experience fliowtd this: and 
the expeiicnce that followed .confirmed it very 
fatally. But furtlier, there was not only little 
afTiflance to be expetfled from him by thofe who 
flioiild engage in his quarrel ; he did them hurt of 
anotlter kind, and deprived them of many advan- 
tages by f.ilfe meafures of policy and unfkiUul 
negociations. Whilft the death of Chari rs the 
fecond was expedled almolt daily, the court of 
Vienna feemed to have forgot the court of M.idrid, 
and all the pretenfions on that crown. When ihe 
count d’Hahrach was fent thither, the imperial 
councils did (omething worfe. The king of Spain 
was ready to declare the ardiduke Charles his 
fucceffor; he was defirous to have this young 
prince lent into Spain : the bent of the people was 
in faVor of Auftria, or it had been fo, and might 
have been eafily turned the fame way again: at 
court no cabal was yet formed in favor of Bour- 
bon, and a very weak intrigue was on foot in 
favor of the eledoral prince of Bavaria. Not 
only Charles might have been on the fpot ready 
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to reap the fucceflion, but a German army might 
have been there to defend it; for the court c{ 
Madrid infifted^on having twelve thoufand of thefe 
troops, and, rather than not to have them offered 
to contribute to the payment of them privately , 
beciufe it would have been too unpopular among 
the Spaniards, and too prejudicial to the Auflrian 
infereA, to have had it known that the emperor 
declined the payment of a body of his own troops 
that were demanded to fecure that monarchy to 
his foil. I hefe propofals were half refufed, and half 
evaded : and in return to the offer of the crown 
of >pain to the archduke, the imperial councils 
afked the government of Milan for him They 
thought it a point of deep policy to fecure the 
Italian provinces, and to leave to England and 
Holland the care of the Low countries, of Spain, 
and the Indies. By declining thefe propofals, the 
houfe of AuAria renounced in fome fort the whole 
fucceflion ; at leaA Ihe gave England and Holland 
reafons, whatever engagements thefe powers had 
taken, to refufe the harder tafk of putting her 
into poffeffion by force ; when Ihe might, and 
would not, procure to the Englifh and Doth, 
and her other allies, the eafier talk of defending 
her in this poflelfion. 

I faid that the meafures mentioned above were 
rendered impraAicable, by the emperor chiefly i 
becaufe they vvere rendered fo likewife fiy other 
circumAances at the fame conjunclure. A principal 
one 1 fhall mention, and it lliall be drawn from 
the Aate of our own country, and the difpofition 
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of our people. Let us take this up from king 
William’s acceffion to our crown. During the 
whole progrefs that Lewis the fourteenth made 
towards fuch exorbitant power, as gave him well 
grounded hopes of acquiring at leafl to his family 
the Spanifh monarchy, England had been either 
an idle fpeftator of all that palled on the continent, 
or a faint and uncertain ally againA France, or a 
warm and fure ally on her fide, or a partial mediator 
between her and the powers confederated in their 
common defence. The revolution produced as 
great a change in our foreign condudl, as in our 
domeAic eAablilhment: and our nation engaged 
with great fpirit in the war of one thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty-eight. But then this fpirit was 
rafli, prefumptuous, and ignorant, ill condu^led 
at home, and ill feconded abroad ; all which has 
been touched already. We had waged no long 
wars on the continent, nor been very deeply 
concerned in foreign confederacies, fmce the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The hiAory 
of Edward the third, however, and of the firA 
twelfe or fifteen years of Henry the fixth might 
have taught us fome general but ufeful leflons, 
drawn from remote times, but applicable to the 
prefent. So might the example of Henry the 
eighth, who fquandered away great Aims for the 
profit of taking a town or the honor of having 
an emperor in his pay ; and who divided afterwards 
by treaty the kingdom of France beetween himfelf 
and Charles the fifth, with fnccefs fo littfe 
anfwerable to fuch an undertaking, that it is hard 
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to believe his imperial and Englifli majefty were 
both in earneft. If they were fo, they were both 
the bubbles of their prefumption. But it feems 
ihore likely that Henry the eighth was bubbled 
on this occafion by the great hopes that Charles 
held out to flatter his vanity: as he had been 
bubbled by his father in-law Ferdinand, at the' 
beginning of his reign, in the war of Navarre. 
But thefe refle^lions .were not made, nor had we 
enough confidered the example of Elizabeth, 
the laft of our princes who Jiad made any con- 
fiderable figure abroad, and from whom we might 
have learned to a6l with vigor, but to engage 
with caution, and always fo proportion our aflift- 
' ance according to our abilities, and the real 
neceffities of our allies. The frontiers of France 
were now fo fortified, her commerce and- her 
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naval force were fo increafed, her armies were' 
grown fo numerous, her troops were fo difciplined, 
fo inured to war, and fo animated by a long 
courfe of fuccefsful cam})aigns, that they who 
looked oh the frtuation of Europe could not fail, 
to fee how difficult the enterprife of reducing her 
powers was become. Difficult as it was, we were 
obliged, on every account and by reafons of all 
kinds, to engage in it: but then we fliould have 
engaged with more forecafl, and have conducted 
ourfelves in the management of it, not with lefs 
alacrity and fpirit, but with more order, more 
(Economy, and a better application of our efforts. 
But they who governed were glad to engage us 
at any rate: and we entered on this great fchcme 
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of a£Vion, as our nation 's too apt to do, hurried 
on hy the ruling pallion of the day. I have been 
told hy fevenl, who were on the ft ge of the 
World ar this time, that the generality of our 
people believed, and were encouraged to believe, 
the w.ir cou'd not he long, if the king was 
vittoioufly ftipixirted : and there is a humdrum 

fpeeoh of a ipcaker, of the honfe of commons, I 
think, who hunib'y di-fired his majefty, to take 
this oppi'rttiiuty of reconquering his ancient dutchy 
of Aquiiain We were loon awakened from thefe 
gitjdy dreams. In levi-n or eight years no impreftiou 
had been mideon H ranee, that was befi. ged as it 
were on every fide: and after repeated defeats in 
the Low Countries, where king William laid 
the principil ftrefs of the w.;r, his foie triumph 
was the retaking of Namur, that had been taken 
by the French a few ye.irs before. Unfuftained 
by fuccefs abroad, we are not to wonder that the 
fpirit fligged at home; nor that the difcontents'of 
thofe who were averfe to the eftablifhed govern- 
ment uniting with the far greater number of thefe 
who difliked the adminiftration inflamed the general 
dife intents of the nation, oppreffed with taxes, 
pillaged by ufurers, plundered at fea, and difap- 
poinced at land. As we run into extremes always, 
fome would have continued this war at any rate, 
even at the fame ratfe but; it was not poftible 
they flijuld prevail in fuch a fituation of affairs, 
and fuch a difpofition of minds. They who got 
by the war, and made immenfe fortunes by the 
necefTities of the public, were not fo numerous 


nor fo powerful, as they have been fince. The 
moneyed intereft was not yet a rival able to cope 
with the landed intereA, either in the nation or 
in parliament. The groat corporations that had 
been ertfted more to ferve the turn of party, than 
for any real national ufe, aimed indeed even then 
at the Arength and inAuence which they have 
fince acquired in the legiAature; but they hat not 
made the fame progrefs by promoting national 
corruption, as they and the court have made 
fince. In ihort, the other extreme prevailed. The 
generality of people grew as fond of getting out 
of the war, as they had been of entering into it: 
and thus far perhaps, confidering how it hid been 
condiufled, they were not much to be blamed. 
But this was not all; for when king VVlLLiAM 
had made the peace, our martial fpirit became at 
once fo pacific, that we Teemed refolved to meddle 
no more in the affairs of the continent, at leaA to 
employ our arms no more in the quarrels that 
might arife there: and accordingly we reduced our 
troops in England to feven thoufind men 

I have fometimes confidered, in reAe£ling on 
thefe paffiges, what I fliould have done, if 1 had ' 
fat in pirliament at that pme; and have been forced 
to own myfelf, that 1 Aiuuld have voted for 
difbahding the army then, as 1 voted in the follow- 
ing parliament for cenfuring the partition treaties, 

I am forced to own this becaufe I remember how 
imperfe£i my notions were of the fituation of 
Europe in that extraordinary crifis, and how much 
Xfkw the true intereA of my own country in 4 
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half light. But, my lord, 1 own it with feme 
fhame ; becaiife in truth nothing could be more 
abfurd than the condudl we held. What ! becaul'e 
we had not reduced the power of France by the 
war, nor excluded the houfe of Bourbon from the 
Spanifh fucceflion, nor compounded with her 
upon it by the peace; and becaul'e the houfe of 
Auflria had not helped herfelf, nor put it into 
our power to help her with more advantage and 
better profpecl of fuccefs — were we to leave that 
whole fuccfclfion open to the inv-ifions of France, 
and to fuffer even the contingency to fubfift, of 
feeing thofe monarchies united? What! becaule it 
was become extravagant, after the trials fo lately 
made to think otirfelves any longer engaged by 
treaty, or obliged by good policy, to put the 
houfe of Auflria in pollelfion of^ the whole Spanifh 
monarchy, and to defend her in this polledion 
by force of arms, were we to leave the whole at 
the mercy of France ? If we were not to do fo, 
if we were not to do one of the thrCe things that 
1 faid above ren;ained to be done, and if the emperor 
put it out of our power to do another of them 
with advantage ; were we to put it Bill more out 
of our power, and to wait unarmed for the death 
of the king of Spain ? In fine, if we had not the 
profpeil of difputing with France, fo fuccefsfully 
as we might have had it, the fpanifli fucceffion, 
whenever it fliould be open; were we not only 
to fliow by difarming, tliat we would not difpute 
it at all, but to cenfure likewife the fecond of 
the three things mentioned above, and which king 
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WiELlAMputin pra£lice, the compounding with 
France, to prevent if pollible a war, in which 
we were averfe to engage? 

Allow me to puih thefe reflecfUons a little 
further, and to obferve to your lordfliip, that if 
the propofal of fending the archduke in Spain 
had been accepted in time by the imperial court, 
and taken cife<!^ and become a meafure of the 
confederacy, that war indeed would have been 
protracted ; but P rance could not have hindered 
the paffage of this prince and his German forces: 
and our fleet would have been better employed 
in efcorting them, and in covering the coafls of 
Spain and of the dominions of that crown both 
in Europe and in America, than it was in fo 
many unmeaning expeditions from the battle of 
La Hogue to the end of the war. France indeed 
would have made her utmoft efforts to have had 
fatisfaction on her pretenfions, as ill founded as 
they were. She would have ended that war, as 
we began the next, when we demanded a 
reafonable fatisfac^fion for the emperor ; and though 
I think that the allies would have had, in very 
many refpecSls,- more advantages in defending 
Spain, than in attacking France ; yet , upon a 
fuppofition that the defence would have been as 
ill conduciled as the attack vvas, and that by con- 
fequence, whether Charles the fecond had lived 
To the conclufion of this war, or had died before 
it, the war muff have ended in fome partition or 
other ; this partition would have been made by 
the Spaniards themfdves. They had been forced 
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to compound with France on her former preten- 
lions, and they mufl and they would have com- 
pounded on thcfe, with an Auftrian prince on 
the throne, juA as they compounded, aud probable 
much better than they compounded , on the 
pretenfions we fupported agaiiiA them, when they 
had a prince of Bourbon on their throne. France 
could not have diAreffed the Spaniards, nor have , 
over-run their monarchy, if they had been united; 
and they would have been united in this case, 
and fupported by the whole confederacy; as we 
diAreffed both France and them, over-run their 
monarchy in one hemifphere, and might have 
done fo in both, when they were difunited, and 
fupported by France alone. France would not 
have a£fed, in fuch negociatinns, the ridiculous 
part which the emperor a£fed in thofe that led 
to the peace of Utrecht, nor have made her 
bargain worfe by negleiAing to make it in time. 

But the war ending as it did, though I cannot fee 
how king VVilleam could avoid leaving the 
crown of Spain and that entire monarchy at the 
difcretion of Lewis the fourteenth, otherwife 
then by compounding to prevent a new war 
he was in no fort prepared to make; yet it is 
undeniable, that, by confenting to a partition of 
their monarchy, he threw the Spaniards into the 
arms of France. The firA partition might have 
taken place, perhaps, if the eleiloral prince of 
Bavaria had lived, whom the French and 
Sp.uiiurds too would h ive feen much more 
wiAmgly than the archduke on the tlirone of 

Spain 
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Spain. For among all the parties into avhich that 
Court was divided in one thoiifand fix hundred 
and ninety eight when this treaty was made, 
that of .Aufiria was grown the weakefl, by the 
difgufi taken at a German queen, and at the 
rapacity and ihfolence of her favorites , 1 he 
French were looked upon witii efleem and kind- 
nefs at Madrid; hut the Germans were become, 
or growing to be, objtfls of contempt to tiie 
minifiers, and of averfion to the people. The 
eleftoral prince died in one thonfand fix hundred 
and ninety-nine. The flar of Aulliia fo fatal to 
all thofe who were ohflacles to the ambition of 
that hotife, prevailed; as the elfflor exprtffcd 
himfelf in the tirft pajigs of his grief. 1 he Hate 
of things changed very much by his death The 
archduke was to have Spain and thd Indits, 
according to a fecond partition: and the Spaniards, 
who had expreffed great refentment at the firft. 
Were pufhed beyond their bearing by this. They 
foon appeared to be fo; for the fecond treaty of 
partition was figned in March one thoufand feven 
hundred ; and the will was made, to the bell of 
niy remembrance, in the 0£lobet following. I 
fhall not enter here into many particulars concern- 
ing thele great events They will be related 
faithfully, and I hope fully explained, in a woik 
which your lordfhip may take the trouble very 
probably of perufing fume time or oiher. and 
which 1 lhall rather leave, than give to the 
public. Something however mull be faid tnore^ 
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to continue and wind up this fummary of the 
latter period of modern hift./fy 

France then f.iw her advantage, and improved 
it no doubt, though not in the manner, nor with 
the circumflances, that fome lying Icribblers of 
memorials and anecdotes have advanced. She had 
fent one of the ablelt men of her court to that of 
Madrid, the marflul of Harcourt, and Ihe had 
flipulated in the fecond treaty of partition, that 
the archduke Ihould go neither into Spain nor the 
dntchy of Milan, during the life of Charles the 
fecond. She was willing to have her option 
between' a treaty and a will. By the acceptation 
of the will, all king William’s meafures were 
broke. He was unprepared for war as much as 
when he made thefe treaties to prevent one ; and ’ 
if he meant in making them, what fome wife, 
but refining men have fufpefted, and what I 
confefs I fee no reafon to believe, only to gain 
time by the difficulty of executing them, and to 
prepare for making war, whenever the death of ' 
the king of Spain fliould alarm mankind, and 
roule his own fuhjtfls out of their ina^fivity and | 

neg!e£l of foreign interefts, if fo, he was difap- 
pointed in that too; for France took poflelfion of 
tlie whole monarchy at once, and with univerCl 
concurrence, at leaf! without oppofirion or diffi- 
culty, in favor of the duke pf Anjou. By what 
has been obferved or hinted rather very Ihortly, 
and 1 fear a little confufedly, it is plain that 
reducing the power of France, and fecnring the 
wltole Spanilli fuccelfion to tlie houfe of Auifria, 
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were two points that king Wili-iam, at the head 
of the Britifli and Dutch commonwealtlis and of 
the greateft confederacy Europe had feen, was 
obliged to give up. All the acqiiifitions that 
France cared to keep for the maintenance of her 
power were confirmed to her by the treaty of 
Ryfvvic: and king William allowed, indireftly 
at leafl, the pretenfions of the houfe of Bourbon 
to the Spanifli fuccefhon, as Lewis the fourteenth 
allowed, in the fame manner, thofe of the houfe 
of Auftria, by the treaties of partition. Strange 
fituation ! in which no expedient remained to 
prepare for an event, vifible fo near, and of fnch 
vaA importance as the death of the king of Si’ai M, 
but a partition of his iqonarchy, without his 
confent, or his knowledge ! If king William had 
not made this partition, the emperor would have 
made one, and with as little regard to trade, to 
the barrier of the feven provinces, or to the 
general fyAem of Europe, as had been fliowed by 
him when he made the private treaty with France 
already mentioned, in one thoufand fix hundred 
and Axty-eight. The miniAers of Vienna were 
not wanting to infinuate to thofe of France 
overtures of a feparate treaty, as more conducive 
to their common intereAs than the accellion of 
his imperial majeAy to that of partition But the 
councils of Verfailles judged very reafonably, that 
a partition made with England and Holland would 
be more efieftual than any other, if a partition 
was to take place: aud that fuch a partition would 
be juA as eAet^ual as one made with the emperor, 
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to furnini arguments to the emifTaries of France, 
and motives to the Spanidi councils, if a will in 
favor of France coufd be obtained. I repeat it 
again, ,I cannot fee what king William could 
do in fuch circumflances as he found himfelf in 
after thirty years ftruggle, except what he did ; 
neither can I fee how he could do what he did, 
efpecially after the refentment exprelfed by the 
Spaniards, and the furious memorial prefented by 
Canales on the conclufion of the firft treaty of 
partition, without apprehending that the coufe- 
quence would be a will in favor of France. He 
was in the worft of all political circumAances, and 
that wherein no one good meafure remains to.be 
taken; and out of which he left the two nations j 

at the head of whom he had been fo long, to fight 
and negociate themfelves and their confederates, - t 
as well as they could. 

When this will was made and accepted, Lewis ' 

the fourteenth had fucceeded, and the powers in 
oppofition to him had failed, in all the great ob- 
je£ls of intereA and ambition, which they had kept 
in fight for more than forty years; that is, from ■ 

the beginning of the prefent period. The a^lors 
changed their parts in the tragedy that followed. 

The power, that had fo long and fo cruelly at- 
tacked was now to defend the Spanilh monarchy: 
and the powers, that had fo long defended, were 
now to attack it. Let us fee how this was brought * 
about : and that we may fee it the better , and 
make a better judgment of all that paAed from the 
death of Charles the iecond to the peace of 
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Utrecht, let ns go back to the time of his death,- 
and confider the circnmfiances that formed this 
complicated Aate of affairs in three views; a view 
of right, a view of policy, and a view of power. 

The right of fucceeding to the crown of Spain 
would have been undoubtedly in the children of 
Maria Teresa, that is, in the houfe of Bourbon; 
if this right had not been barred by the folemn 
renunciations fo often mentioned. The pretenfions 
'of the houfe of Auftria were founded on thefe 
renunciations, on the ratification of them by the 
Pyrenean treaty, and the confirmation of them by 
the will of Philip the fourth. The pretenfions of 
the houfe of Bourbon were founded on 'a fuppo- 
fitiun, it was indeed no more, and a vain one too, 
that thefe renunciations were in their nature null. 
On this foot the difpute of right flood during the 
life of Charles the fecond, and on the fame it 
would have continued to flind even after his death, 
if the renunciations had remained unfhaken ; if his 
' will, like that of his father, had confirmed them, 
and had left the crown, in purfuance of them, to 
the houfe of Auflria. But the will' of Charles 
the fecond, annulling thefe renunciations, took 
away the foie foundation of the Auflrian preten- 
fions ; for, however this aft might be obtained, 
it was jufl as valid as his father’s, and was con- 
firmed by the univerfal concurrence of the Spanifli 
nation to the new fettlement he made of that crown. 
Let it be, as I think it ought to be, granted, that 
the true heirs could not claim againfl renunciations 
that were, if 1 may fay fo, conditions of their 
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' birth: but Ch.^RLES the fecontl had certainly as 
good a right to change the courfe of fucct-fTion 
agreeable to the order of nature and the conftitu- 
tion of that monarchy, after his true heirs were 
born, as Philip the fourth had to change it con- 
trary to this order and this conAitution, before 
they were born, or at any other time. He had 
» as good a right, in fliort, to difpenfe with the 

Pyrenean treaty, and tofetitafide in this refpetS, 
as his father had to make it: fo that the renun- 
ciations being annulled by that party to the 
Pyrenean treaty who had exa£fed them, they 
Could be deemed no longer binding, by virtue of 
thi^ treatyj on the party who had made them. 
Tlie foie queAion that remained therefore between 
theCe rival houfes, as to right, was this, whether 
the engagements taken by Lewis the fourteenth 
in the partition-treaties obliged him to adhere to the 
terms of the laA of them in all events, and to 
deprive his family of the fucceflion which the king 
of Spain opened, and the Spanifh nation oAered 
to them; rather than to depart from a compofition 
he had made, on pretenfions that were difputable 
then, but were now out of difpute? It may be 
faid, and it was laid, that the treaties of partition 
being abfolute, without any condition or exception 
relative to any difpofition the king of Se.MN had 
made or might make of his fucceflion, in favor of 
Bourbon or Auflria;" the difpofition made by his 
will, in favor of the duke of AnJOU, could not 
afle£l the engagements fo lately taken by Lewis 
the fourteenth in thefe treaties, nor difpenfe with 
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a literal obfervation of them. This 'might be true 
on ftri£l priticiples of jiiftice; but I apprehend that 
none of thefe powers, who exclaimed fo loudly 
againft the perfidy of France in this cafe, would 
have been more fcrupulous in a par.allel cafe The 
maxim "fummum jus eA fumma injuria” would 
have been quoted, and the rigid letter of the treaties 
would have been foftened by an equitable inter- 
pretation of their fpirit and intention. His imperial 
majefiy, above all. had not the lead color of 
right to exclaim agiiuft France on this occafion ; 
for in general, if his family was to be flripped of 
all the dominions they have acquired by fireach 
of faith, and means much worfe than the accepta- 
tion of the will, even allowing all the invidious 
Circumftances imputed to the conducfl of France 
to be trne, the Auflrian family would fink from 
their prefent grandeur to that low flate they \vere 
in two or three centuries ago. In particular, the 
emperor, who had conftantly refuftd to accede to 
the treaties of partition, or to fubmit to the dif- 
pofitions made by them had not the lenft plau- 
fible pretence to obje£l to Lewis the fourteenth, 
that he departed from them. Thus, I think, the 
right of the two houfes flood on the death of 
Charles the fecond. '1 he right of the Spaniards, 
an independent nation, to regulate their own fucr 
ceffion, or to receive the prince whom their dying 
monarch had called to it; and the right of England 
and Holland to regulate the fuccellion, to divide, 
and parcel out his monarchy in different lots, 
if would be equally foolifli to go about td 
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eftabtini. One too evident, the other too 
abfurd, to admit of any proof. But enough 
has been faid eonrerniiig a right, wliich vvai 
in truth linle renarded by any pt the parties 
concerned immediately or remotely in the whole 
courfe of thefe procet dings. Particular interefls 
were alone regarded, aiid tliele were purlued ag 
ambition, tear, refentmeiit, and vanity directed ; 
1 mean the ambition of the two houft s contending 
for (uperiority of power; the fear of England and 
Holland left this fuperiority fliould become too. 
great in either ; the refentmeiit of Spun at the 
difmemberment of that monarchy projerted by the 
partition-treaties , and the vanity of ftiat nation, 
as well as of the princes of the houfe of Bourbon: 
for as vanity mingled with refentment to make 
the will, vanity had a great (hare in determining 
the acceptation of it. 

Let ns now confider the fame conjiinfliire in a 
view of policy '1 he policy of the Spamfli councils 
was tliis. I hey could not brook that their 
monarchy fliould be divided : and this principle 
is expriflfd llrongly in the will of Ch.\RLES the 
fecund, where he eifhorts his fubjriflsnot to fuficr any 
^ difmemberment or diminution of a monarchy found- 
ed by his predecefTors with fo much glory. 1 oo weak 
to hinder thisdifmemberment by tlieirown ftreiigth, 
* too well apprizi d of the little force and little views 
of the court of Vienna, and their olcfallies having 
eng.ged to procure this difmcmbevmeiit even by 
force of arms ; nothing remained for them to do, 
upon this principle, but to det ich f rauce from_ th^ 
engagements of the paitition-ueaties, by giving 
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their whole monarchy to a prince of the hnnfe of 
Buiirhon. As mnch as may have been fa id con- 
cerniii({ the negociationj of France to obtain a will 
in her fivor, and yet to keep in referve the ad- 
vantages ftipulated for her by the partition-treaties 
iffnch a will could not be obtiined, and thougb 
I am perfuaded that the marfhal of HaRCOurt, 
who helped to procure this will, made his court 
to Lewis the fourteenth as much as the marfhal 
of TallaRD, who negociated the partitions; yet 
it is certain, that the acceptation of the will was 
not a meafure definitively taken at Verfailles when 
the king of Spain died. The alternative divided 
thofe councils, and, without entering at this time 
into the arguments urged on each fide, adhering 
to the partitions feemed the caufe of France, 
accepting the will that of the houfe of Bourbon. 

It has been faid by men of great weight in the 
councils of Spain, and was faid at that time by 
men as little fond of the houfe of Bourbon, or of 
the French nation, rs their fathers had been; that 
if England and Holland had not formed a confe- 
deracy and begun a war, they would have made 
Philip the fifth as good a Spaniard as any of the 
preceding Philips, and not have endured thein-s 
fluence of French councils in the adminifiration of 
their government; but that we threw them entire- 
ly into the hands of France when we began the 
war, becanfe the fleets and armies of this crown 
being nectflary to their defence, they could not 
avoid lubmitting'to this inlluenre . s lorig as the 
fame necefliiy continued ; and, iii lact, we have, 
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feen that the influence lafted no longer. But not- 
wi'liftanding this, it mnft be confeflud, that a war 
was unavoidable. The immediate fecuring of com- 
m ;rce and of b.irriers, the preventing an union on 
the two monarchies in fome future time, and the 
prefervition of a certain degree at leafl of equality 
in the fciles of power, were points too important 
to England, Holland, and the reft of Europe, to 
be refted on the moderation of French, and the 
vig ir of Spinifh councils, under a prince of the 
honfe of France. If fatisfaflion to the houfe of 
Aullria, to whofe rights England and Holland 
Ihowed no great regard whilft they were better 
founded than they were fince the will, had been 
alone concerned; a drop of blood fpilt, or five 
fhillings fpent in the quarrel, would have been too 
much profufion. But this was properly the fcale 
into vvhich it became the common intereft to throw 
all the weight that could be taken out of that of 
Bourbon. And therefore your lordfliip will find that 
wlien negociations with d’Avaux were fet on foot 
in Holland to prevent a war, or rather on our part to 
g liri ti.me to prepare for it, in which vievv the Dutch 
aiid we had both acknowledged Philip king of 
SPatM; tlie great article we infifted on w.is, that rea- 
f in.ible fatista£bon Ih mid be given the emperor, 
uo.m fiis ptetenfion* founded on the treaty of parti- 
tion VVe co'ild do no otherwife; and France, who 
off.^red to make the treaty of Ryfwic the foundation 
of that treaty could dq no otherwife than refufe to 
confent that the treaty of partition fliould be fo, 
after accepting tlje will, and thereby engaging to 



oppofe all partition or difmemberment oftbeSpa- 
nifli monarchy. 1 fliould mention none of the 
other demands of England and Holland, iff could 
negltd to point out to your lordfliip’s obfervation, 
that the fame artifice was employed at this time, 
to perplex the more a negociation that could not 
fucceed on other accounts, as we law employed 
in the courfe of the war, by the Englifli and 
Dutch miniflers, to prevent the fuccefs of negocia- 
tions that might, and ought to have fucceeded. 
The demand 1 mean is that of “ a liberty not only 
“ to explain the terms propofed, but to increafe 
“ or amplify them in the courfe of the negociation. ’’ 
1 do not remember the words, • but this is the 
fenfe, and this was the meaning of the confederates 
in both cafes. 

In the former, king WilLiAM was determined 
to begin the war by all the rules of good policy; 
Cnee he could not obtain, nay fince France could 
not grant in that conjunfture,- nor without being 
forced to it by a war. what he was obliged by 
thefe very rules to demand. He intended therefore 
nothing by this negociation, if it may be called 
fuch, but to preferve forms and aptptarances, and 
perhaps, which many have fufpefled, to have time 
to prepare, as I hinted juft now, both abroad and 
at home. Many things concurred to favor his pre- 
parations abroad. The alarm, that had been given 
by the acceptation of the will, was increafed by 
every ftep that France made to fecure the effect 
of it. Thus, for Inftance, the furprifing and feizing 
the Dutch troops, in the fame night, and at the 
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fame hour, that were difperfed in the girrifons of 
tile Spanifli Netherlands, was not exciift-d by the 
necellity of feciiriiig tliofe places to the obedience 
of Phi I. If, nor foftened by the immediate difmif- 
fion of thofe troops. The impreflion it made was 
much the fame as thofe of the fiirpriles and feiznres 
of France in former ufnrpations. No one knew 
then, that the fovereignty of the ten provinces was 
to be yielded up to the elc^lor of of U A VA r A : and 
every one faw that there remained no longer any 
barrier between France and the feven provinces. 
At home, the difpofition of the nation was abfo- 
lutely turned to a war with France, on the death 
of king James the fecond, by the acknowledgment 
Lewis the fourteenth rhade of his fon as king of 
England. I know what has been faid in excufe for 
this meafnre, taken as I believe, on female impor- 
tunity, but certainly without any regard to public 
faith to the true intereft of France in thofe cir_ 
cumffances, or to die true intereft of the prince 
thus acknowledged, in any. It was faid, that the 
treaty of Ryfwic obliging his moll chriftian majefty 
only not to diflnrb king VVili.iam in his polief- 
fion, he might, without any violation of it, have 
acknowledged this prince as king of England; 
according to the political cafuiAty of the French, 
and tlie example of France, who finds no fault 
with the powers that treat with the kings of Eng- 
land. although the kings of Fngl.md retain the 
title of kings of France; as well as the eximple of 
Spain, who ni.ikes no complaints that other flates 
treat with the kings of France, although the kings, 
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of France retain the title of Navarre. But befides ' 
that the examples are not appofite, hecauie no 
other powers aaknowledge in form the king of 
England to be king of France, nor the king of 
France to be king of Navarre; with what face 
could the French excnfe thismeafure? Could they 
excufe it by urging that they adhered to the Brief 
letter of one article of the treaty of Ryfwic, 
againff the plain meaning of that very article, and 
againfl the whole tenor of that treaty; ih the fame 
breath with which they juftified the acceptation 
of the will, by pretending they adhered to the 
fuppofed fpirit and general intention of the treaties 
of partition, in contradiflion to the letter, to the 
fpecific engagements, and to the”whole purport 
of thofe treaties.? This part of the coridud 
of Lewis the fourteenth may appear juflly the 
more furprifing, becaufe in moff other parts of his 
condud at the fame time, and in fome to his difad- 
vantage, he aded cautioufly, endeavoured to calm 
the minds of his neighbours, to reconcile Europe 
to his grandfon*s elevation, all to avoid all Ihow 
of beginning hoflilities. 

Though king William was determined to 
engage in a war with France and Spain, yet the 
fame good policy, that determined him to engage, 
determined him not to engage too deeply. The 
engagement taken in the grand alliance of one 
thoufand feven hundred and one is, “To procure 
“ an equitable and reafonable fatisfadion to his 
“ imperial majcfly for his pretenfion to the Spanilh 
“ fucceffion ; and fufficient fecurity to the king of 
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“ England, and the States General, for their 
“ dominions, and for the navigation and commerce 
“of their fubjefts, and to prevent tlie union of 
“ the two monarchies of France and Spain." As 
king of England, as ftadtliolder of Holland, he 
neither could, nor did engage any further. It may 
be difputed perhaps among fpeculative politicians, 
whether the balance of power in Europe would 
have been better preferved by that fcheme of 
partition, which the treaties, ar\,d pirlicuhrly the 
laft of them, propofed, or by that which tlie 
grand alliance propofed to be the objedl of the 
war? I think there is little room for fuch a difpute, 
as 1 flidl have occifion to fay hereafter more ex- 
prefsly. In this place I fliall only fay, that the 
objeft of this war, which king William medi- 
tated, and queen Anne waged, was a partition, 
by which a prince of the houfe of Bourbon, already 
acknowledged by us and the Dutch as king of 
Spain, was to be left on the throne of that dif- 
membered monarchy. The wifdom of thofe coun- 
cils faw that the peace of Europe might be reftored 
and fecured on this foot, and • that the liberties of 
Europe would be in no danger. 

The fcales of the balance of power will never 
be exa£lly poized, nor in the precife point of 
equality either difcernible or neceffary to be dif- 
cerned. It is fufficient in this, as in other liuman 
affairs, that the deviation be not too great Some 
there will always be. A conAant attention to thefe 
deviations is tlierefore neceffary. When they are 
little, their increafe may be eafily prevented by 
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early care and the precautions that good polity 
fuggeAs. But when they become great for want 
of this care and thefe precaution^ or by the force 
of unforefeen events, more vigor is to be exerted 
and greater efforts to be made. But even in fiich 
cafes, much reffedlion is neceffary t)u all the cir- 
cumAances that form the conjur.flure ; ItA, by 
attacking with ill fuccefs, the deviation be con- 
Armed, and the power that is deemed already 
exorbitant become more fo; and leA, by attacking 
with good fuccefs, whilA one fcale is’ pillaged too 
much weight of power be thrown into the other. 

In fuch cafes, he who has confidered, in the 
hiAories of former ages, the Arange revolutions , 
that time produces, and the perpetual Anx and 
reflux of public as well as private fortunes, of 
kingdoms and Aafes, as well as of thofe who 
govern or are governed in them, will incline to 
think, that if the leaks can be brought back by 
a war, nearly, though not exactly, to the point 
they were at before this great deviation from it, 
the reA may be left to accidents, and to the nfe 
tliat good policy is able to make of them. 

When Charles the fifth was at the height of 
his power, and in the zenith of his glory, when 
a king of France and a pope were at once his 
prifoners; it muA be allowed, that, his fituation 
and that of his neighbours compared, they had 
as much at leaA* to fear from him and from the 
houfe of AuAria, as the neighbours of Lewis the 
fourteenth had to fear from him and from the houfe 
of Bouibon, when, after all his other fuccefs, one 
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of his grandchildren was placed on the Spinifh 
throne. And yet among all ihe conditions of the 
fevt-ral leagues ag.iitift Charles the filth, I do not 
remember that it was ever flipiilated that “ no 
“ peace Ihould be made with him as long as he 
“ continued to be emperor and king of Sjrain; 
“ nor as long as any Anftrian prbice continued 
“ c.ipable of uniting on his head the Imperial and 
“ Sp.niilh crowns. '* 

If your lordlhip makes the application, you will 
find that the difference of fome circnmfl uices does 
not hinder this example from being very appofite, 
and llrong to the prelent ptirpole. Charles the 
-fifth was emperor and king uf Spain; but neither 
was Lewis t,he fourteenth king of Spain, nor 
Philip the fifth king of France. That had haj)- 
pened in one inftance, which- it was apprehended 
might happen in the other. It had happened, and 
it was reafonably to be apprehended that it might 
happen again, and that the imperial and Spanifh 
crowns might continue, not only in the fame 
family, but on the fame heads ; for meafureswere 
taken to fecure the fucceffion of both to- Philip 
the fon of Charles. We do not find however 
that any confederacy was formed, any engagement 
taken, or any war made, to remove or prevent 
this great evil. The princes and Hates of Ft^rope 
contented thenifelvcs to oppofe the defigns of 
CHARLE.S the hfth, and to check the growth of 
his power occafionally, and as interell invitedi 
or necefhty forced them to do; not conftantly. 
They did perhaps -too little againlt him, and 
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fometimes too much for liim: but if they did too 
little of one kind, time and accident did the reft. 
Diftindk dominions, and dilleient prctenlions, 
created contrary interells in ilie fiotKe of A^lftriJ: 
and on the abdication of Ch.arles the hfth, his 
brother fucceeded, not his Ion, to the empire. 
The houfc of Auftna divided into a German and 
a Spanifli branch: and if the two branches came 
to have a mutual intlneiice on one another and fre- 
quently a common intereft, it was not till one of 
them had fallen from grandeur, and till the odier 
was rather aiming at it, than in pnffeilion of it. 
In fljort Philip was excluded from the imperial 
throne by fo natural a progreftion of caufcs and 
effedts. arifing not only in Germany but in his 
own family, that if a treaty had been made to 
exclude him 'from it in f.ivor of Ferdinand, 
I'uch a treaty might ha've been faid very probably 
to have executed itfelf. 

The precaution I have mentioned, and tliat 
was negledled in this cafe without any detriment 
to the common caufe of Europe, was not negledl- 
ed in the grand alliance of one thoufand Icven 
hundred and one. For in that, one of the ends 
propofed by the war is, to obtain an effcdiual fecu- 
rity againft the contingent union of the crowns of 
France and Spain. The wiH of CHARLES the fecond* 
provides againft the fame contingency; and this 
great principle of preventing too much dominion 
and power from falling to the lot of either of the 
families of Bourbon or Auftria, feemed to be 
agreed on all iides; fince in the partition-treaty 
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the fame precaution was taken againft an union of 
the Imperial and Spaiiilli crowns. King William 
was enough piqued againft France. His ancient . 
prejudices \vf^ ftrong and well founded. He 
had been worlled in war, over-reached in nego- 
ciation, and perfonally affronted by her. England 
and Holland werefufiieiently alarmed and animated, 
and a party was not wanting, even in our ifland, 
ready to approve any engagements he would 
have taken againff France and Spain, and in 
■ favor of the houfe of AuAria; though we were 
lefs concerned, by any national intercfl, than any 
other power that took part in the war, either 
then, or afterwards. But this prince was far from 
taking a part beyond that which the particular 
jnterefts of England and Holland, and the general 
intereft of Europe, neceflarily required. Pique muft 
have no more a place than affedfion, in delibera- 
tions of this kind. To have engaged to dethrone 
Philip, out of refentment to Lewis the four- 
teenth, would have been a refolution worthy of 
Charles the twelfth, king of Sweden, who facri- 
ficed his country, his people, and himfelf at laA, 
to his revenge. To have engaged to conquer the 
Spanifli monarchy for the houfe of AuAria, or to 
go, in favor of th.at family, one Aep beyond thofe 
that were neceffary to keep this honfe on a foot 
of rivalry witli th.*; other, would have been, as I 
have hinted, to adl the part of a vaAal, not of an 
ally. The former pawns his Aite, and ruins his 
fubjedls, for the intereA of his fuperior lord, 
perhaps for his lord's humor, or his paiiion : the 


l itter goes no further thin his own intercft carries 
him; nor makes war for chofe of another, nor even 
for his own if they are remote and contingent, as 
if he fought pro aris et focis, for his religion, his 
liberty, and his property. Agreeably to thefe prin- 
ciples of good policy, we entered into the war that 
began on the death of Chahi.es the fecond; but 
we foon departed from them, as 1 111 dl haveocca- 
fion'to obferve in confideririg the Hate 'of things, at 
this’remarkable jnnfluie, in a view of ftiength.,' 
Let me recal here what I have faid lomewhere 
elle. 1 hey who are in the riiiking fcale of the 
balance of power do not eafily nor foon, come 
off from the habitual prejudices of fuperiority 
over their neighbours, nor from the confidence 
that fuch prejudices iiifpire. From the year one 
thonfand fix hundred and fixty feven, to the end 
of that century, France had been conflantly in arms, 
and her arms h.id been fuccefsfnl. She had fuf- 
tained a war, without any confederates againfl the 
principal powers of Europe confederated againfl 
her, and had finiflied it with advantage on et'ery 
fide, juft before the death of the king of Spain. 
She continued armed after the peace, -by fea and 
land. She increafed her forces, while other nations 
reduced theirs, and was ready to defend, or to 
invade her n- ighbours^ whilft, their confederacy 
being dilfolved, they were in no condition to in- 
vade her. and in a bad one to defend rhemfelves. 
Spain and France had now one common caufe. 
The eledlors of Bavaria and Cologne fupported 
it ia Germany, the duke of Savoy was an ally^ 
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the duke of Mantua a vaffal of the two crowns 
in Italy. In a word, appearances were formid- 
able on tliat fide; and if a diflrnfl of fliength, 
on the fide of the confederacy, had induced Kng- 
land and Holljiid to compound with France for 
a partition of the Spanifii fncceflion, there feemed 
to be flill greater reafon for tliis diAruft after the 
acceptation of the will, the peaceable and ready 
lu!>milIion of the entire monarchy of Spain to 
Philip, and all the meafures taken tO; fecnre him 
in tliis poflefrion. Such appearances might well 
impofe. They did fo on many, and on none more 
than on the French tliemfelves, who engaged with 
great confidence andfpiritin the war; when they ’ 
found it, as they might well .expecfl it would be, 
unavoidable. 1 he flrenffth of France, however, 
though great, was not fo great as the French 
> thought it, nor equal to the eflorts they undertook 
to make. Their engagement, to maintain the 
Spanifii monarchy entire under the dominion of 
Philip, exceeded their Arengtli. Our engagement, 
to procure fome out-fkirts of it for the houfe of 
AuAria,' was not in the fame difproportion to our 
Arength. If I fpeak pofitively on this occafion, yet 
I cannot be accnfed of prefumption ; becaufe, hovy 
difputable foever thefe points might be when they 
were points of political fpeculation, they are fnch 
no longer, and the judgment I make is didlated 
to me by experience. France threw herfelf into 
the finking fcale, when flie accepted the will. 
Her fcale continued to fink during the ^whole 
courfe of the war, and might have been kept by 
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the peace as low as the true intereft of Europe 
required. What I remember to have heard the duke 
of Marlborough fay, before he went to take 
on him the command of the army in the Low 
Countries in one thoufind feven hundred and two, 
proved true. T!ie French mifreckoned very mucli, 
if they made the fame comparifon between their 
troops and thofe of their enemies, as tliey liad 
made in precedent wars Tliofe that had been op- 
pofed to them, in the lafl, were raw for the mofl 
part when it began, the Britifli particularly ; but 
they had been difciplined, if I may fay fo, ,by their 
defeats. They were grown to be veterans at the 
peace of Ryfwic, and though many had been dif- 
banded, yet they had been difbanded lately; fo 
that even thefe were eafily formed a-new, and the 
fpirit that had been raifed continued in all. Supplies 
of men to recruit the armies wi re more abundant 
on the fide of the confederacy, than on that of the 
two crowns: a neceffary confequence of which it 
feemed to be, that thofe of the former would grow 
better, and thofe of the latter worfe, in a long, 
extenfive, and bloody war. I believe it proved 
fo; and if my memory does not deceive me, the 
French were forced very early te fend recruits to 
their armies, as they fend fljves to their gallies. 
A comparifon between thofe who were to dirt6f 
their councils, and to condufl the armies on both 
fidts, is a tafk it would become me little to under- 
take. Tlie event fliowed, that if France had had 
her CoNDE, her Turenne, or her Luxemburg, 
to oppofe to tile confederates; the confederates 
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might have oppofed to her, with equal confi- 
dence, their hUGENE of S.ivny, their MaRL- 
BOKOUGH, or their Stakenberg. But there is 
one ohlcrvation 1 cannot lorhear to niake. The 
alliances were concluded, the qn> tas were fettled, 
and the fc.ilon for taking the field approached, 
■when king William died The event could 
not fail to occTion fome confternation cm one 
fide, and to give fome hopes on the other; for, 
nutwitliAanding the ill I'uccefs with which he .made 
,war gent-riHy, he was looked upon as the foie 
Centre of union that could keep together the great 
confederacy then fi rming: and how much the 
French feared from his life, had appeared a few 
years ‘before, in the extra vag.mt and indecent joy 
they cxpnficd on a falle report of his death. A 
ihort time Iho.ved how vain the fe.irs of fome anct 
the hopes of others were. By his death, the duke of 
Mari borough was raifed to the head of the 
army; and indeed of the confederacy:, where he, 
a new, a private man, a fubjeil, acquired by 
merit and by management a more deciding in- 
fluence, than high birth, confirmed authority, and 
even the crown of Great Britain, had given to 
ling William. Not only all the parts of that 
v.ifl m.ichine, the grand alliance, were kept more 
comp’61 and entire ; but a more rapid and vigorous 
motion was given to the whole: and, inAead of 
langnifhing out difiArous campaigns, we fa w every 
feene of the war full of atlion. All thofe wherein he 
appeared, and m.iny of thofe wherein he was not then 
an ac^lor, but abettor h owever of their a£lion, were 
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crowned with the moft triumphant fuccefs. I take 
with pleafure this opportunity of doins; juftice to 
that great man, whofe faults 1 knew, whofc virtues 
I admired; and whofe memory, as the preateff ge- 
neral and as the greateft miniAer that our country 
or perhaps any other has produced, 1 honor But 
befides this, the obfervation I have made comes 
into my lubjeft, fince it ferves to point out to 
your lordfhip the proof of what I faid above, that 
France undertook too much when file undertook 
to maintain the Spanifli monarchy entire in tlie pof- ^ 
fefTion of Philip; and that we undertook no more 
than what was proportionable to our Arength, when 
we undertook to weaken that monarchy bydifmem- 
bering it, in the hands of a prince of the houfe of 
Bourbon, which we had been difabied by ill 
fortune and worfe condu^f to keep out of them. 

It may be faid that the great fuccefs of the con- 
federates againA France proves that their generals ^ 
were fuperior to her’s, but not that their forces 
and their national Arength were fo; that with the 
fame force with which flie was beaten, flie might 
have been viilorious; that it Ihe had been fo, or 
if the fuccefs of the war had varied, or been lefs 
decifive againA her in Germany, in the Low Coun- 
tries, and in Italy, as it was in Spain, her Arength 
would have appeared fufficient,’ and that of the 
confederacy infulHcient. Many things may be urged 
to dtflroy this reafoning ; I content myfdf with one. 
France could not long have made even the unfuc- 
cefsful eAorts flie did make, if England and Holland 
had done what it is undeniable they had Arength to 
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do; if befidfs pillaging, I do not f;iy conquering, 
the Spandh Wtll-liidies, th’ey had hiiidi-red the 
French from going to the ■South-.'sea , as they did 
annuaily during the whole coiirle of the war without 
the leaft muleliation, and from w-iience they import- 
ed into France in that time as much filver and gold 
as the whole fpecies of th it kingdom imountt dto. 
With this immeni'e and cu.Aant fupply of wealth 
P rance was reduced in ifledl to bankj nptcy bt fore 
the end of the war. How much fooncr muft flie 
have been fo, if this fupply had been kept from 
her? The confeflion of trance herb If istm my fide. 
She confefled her inability to fnpport what file had 
undertaken, when fhe filed for peace as early as the 
yetr one thoufand leven hundred and fix. Slie made 
her utmofl efforts to aniwer the expefl.ition of the 
Spaniards, and to keep their monarchy entire. 
When experience had made it evident that this was 
beyond her power, fhe thought herfelt juffihed to 
tfie Sp niilh nation, in confenting to a partition^ 
and was ready to conclude a peace with the allies 
on the principles of their grand alliince. But as 
France feemi d to flatter herfelf, till experience made 
her defirons to abandon an enterprife that exceeded 
her ftrength ; you will find, my lord, that her 
enemies began to flatter themfelves in their turn, 
and to form dtfigns and t.ike engagements that 
exceeded theirs. Great Britain was drawn into 
thefe engagements little by little; for 1 do not 
remember any parliamentary declaration for coiui-^ 
ruling the war till Philip fliould be dethroned, be- 
fore the year one thoufand feven hundred and fix: 
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and then fuch a declaration was jndj^ed necelTary' to 
fecond the refolution of our minillers and our allies. 
Ml deparring from the principles of the grand alli- 
ance, and in propofing not only the reduction of the 
E’rench, biit the conqueft of the Spanilh monarchy, 
as the objedls of the war. This new plan had taken 
place, and we had begun to a£l upon it, tvvj> years 
before, when the treaty with Portugal was con- 
cluded, and the archduke Ch arles, now emperor, 
was lent into Portugal firff, and into Cat.) Ionia 
afterwards, and was acknowledged and fupported 
as king of Spain. 

When your lordlhip perufes the anecdotes of the 
times here fpoken of, and confiders the courfe and 
event of the great war which broke out on the death 
of the king of Sp.iin, Charles the fecond, and 
was ended by the treaties of Utrecht and RaAadt; 
you will find, that in order to form a true judgment 
on the whole you muft confider very attentively the 
great change m.ide by the new plan that I have men- 
tioned; and compare it with the plan of the grand 
alliance, relatively to the general interefl of Europe, 
and the particular intereft of your own country. It 
willnot, becaufe it cannot, be denied , that all the 
ends of the grand alliance might have been obtained 
by a peace in one thoufand feven hundred and fix. 
I need not recal the events of that, and of the pre- 
cedent years of the war. Kot only the arms of 
France had been defeated on every fide; but the 
inward Aate of that kingdom was already more 
e.xhauftcd than it had ever been. She went on 
indeed, but fhe Aaggered and reeled under the 
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burden of the war. Our condition, I fpeak of 

Great Britain, was not quite fo bad; but the 
charge of the war increaft^d annually upon us. It 
Was evident that tliis charge muff continue to iu- 
creafe, and it was no lets evident that our nation 
was unable to bear it without falling foon i^to 
fuch diflrcfs, and courradting fuch debts, as tve 
have feen and felt, and Bill feel. The Dutch 
neither reftrained their trade, nor overloaded it 
with taxes. 'I hey foon altered the proportion of 
tlieir quotas, and were deficient even after tliis 
alteration in them. But, however, it muff be 
allowed that they exerted their whole flrength ; 
and they and we paid the whole charge of the 
wir. Since therefore by fuch efforts as could 
not be continued any longer, without opprefTing 
and impoverilliing thefe nations to a degree that 
no interefl except that of their very being, nor 
any engagement of afTifling an alliance totis viri- 
bus can require, France was reduced, and all the 
ends of the war were become attainable; it will be 
worth your lordfliip’s while to confider why the 
true ufe was not made of the fuccefs of the confe- 
derates againfl France and Spain, and why a peace 
was not concluded in the fifth year of the war. When 
your lordfhip confiders this, you will compare in 
your thoughts what the Bate of Europe would 
have been, and that of your own country might 
have been, if the plan of the grand alliance had 
been purfued; with the polfible as well as certain, 
the contingent as well as neceffary, coiifeqiienccs 
of diangiiig this plan in the manner it was changed. 
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' You will be of opinion, I think, and it feems 

to me, after more than twenty years of recolU cStion, 
re-examination, and reflecilion, that impartial pof- 
terity.muff be (d the lame opinion; yon will be 
of opinion, I think, that the wars was wife and juft 
before the change, becaufe necefT.ry to maintain • 
that equality among the powers of kurope on 
which the public peace and common profperity 
depends: and that it was unwife and urijufl after 
this change, becaufe urinecefTary to this end, and 
direcSled to other and to contrary ends. You 
will be guided by undeniable fails to difcover, 
through all the falfe colors which have been laid, 
and which' deceived many at the time, that the 
war, after this change, became a war of paffion, 
of ambition, of avarice, and of^private interefl; 
the private interefl of partly nlar perfons and parti- 
cular Hates to which the general intereft of Europe 
was facrihced lo entirely ; that if the terms infilled 
on by the confederates had been granted, nay if 
even thofe which France was reduced to grant, in 

one thoufand feven hundred and ten, liad hceix 
» » < , 

accepted, fuch a new lyflem of power would have 
been created as might have exppfed the ^balance 
of this power to deviations, and the peace of 
Europe to troubles, not inferior to thofe tliat the 
war was defigned, when it began,' to prevent. 
Whim "you obferve this in general, you will find 
particular occafion to lament the fate of Great 
Britain, in the midft of triumphs that have been 
founded fo high. She had triumphed indeed to 
the year one thoufand feven hundred and . fix 
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inchifively : lint what were her triumphs afterwards? 
Wlut was her fuccefs after llie proceeded on the 
new ])I,in ? I fliall fiy fomething on that fiead immedi- 
ately. Here let me only fay, that the glory of t iking 
towns, and winning battles, is to be meafured by 
the utility that reftilts from thofe viiflories. Vi£fo- 
ries, that bring fiunor to tfie arms, may bring fliame 
to the councils, of a nation. To win a battle, to 
take a town, is the glory of a general, and of an 
army. Of this glory we had a very large fliare in 
the conrfe of the w.ir But the glory of a nation is 
to proportion the ends flie propofes, to herintereft 
and her ftretigth ; the means fhe employs to the ends 
file propofes, and the vigor fhe exerts to both. Of 
this glory, 1 apprehend, we have had very little to 
boafl, at any time; and particularly in the great 
conjiincliire of which I am fpeaking. Ihe reafons 
of ambition, avarice, and private intereA, which 
eng iged the princes and Aates of the confederacy to 
depart from the jirinciples of the grand alliance, 
were no reafons for Great Britain. She neither ex- 
pt6led nor defired any thing more than what flie 
might have obtained by adhering to thofe principles. 
Wliit hurried our nation then, with fo much fpirit 
and ardor, into thofe of the new plan? Vour lordfbip 
willanfvver this queAion to yourfelf, 1 believe, by 
the prejudices and raAinefs of party; by the inAuence 
that the firA fncceAesof the confederate arms gave 
to our miniAers; and the popul.arity they gave, if 
I miyfayfo, to the war ; by ancient, and frefli re- 
fentments, which iheunjnA and violent ufurpations, 
in Ihort the whole conduct of Lewis the fourteenth 
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for forty years together. Ids haughty treatment of 
other princes and Hates, and even the Hyle of his 
court, had created; and, to mention no more, liy a no- 
tion, gronndkfi blit prevalent, tliat he was and would 
be maHeraslong as his grandfon vvjs king of Spain, 
and that there could be no t-flecluil meafure taken, 
though the grand alliance fuppofed that there might, 
to prevent a future union of the two monarcliies, 
as long as a prince of the houfe of Bourbon fat on 
the Spanifh throne. Thatfuch a notion Hiouldh.ive 
prevailed, in the firfl confufion of thoughts which 
the death and will of ChaRLE^ the fecond produced, 
among the generality of men, who faw the fleets and 
armies of France take pofTeflion of all the parts of the 
Spanifh monarchy, is not to be wondered at by 
thofe that confider how ill the generality of mankind 
are informed, how incapable they are of judging ; 
and yet how ready to pronounce judgment; in fine, 
how inconfiderately they follow one another in any 
popular opinion which the heads of party broach, 
or to which the firfl appearances of things have 
given cocafion. But, even at this time, the councils 
of England and Holland did not entertain this notion. 
They afled on quite another, as might be fliown in 
many inHanCesifany other befides that of the grand 
alliance was neceflary. When thefe councils there- 
fore feemed to entertain this notion afterwards, and 
a^ed and took engagements to afl upon it, we mull 
conclude that they had other motives. They could 
not have thefe ; for they knew, that as the Spaniards 
had been driven by the two treaties of partition to 
give their monarchy to a prince of the houfe of 
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Bourbon, fo they were driven into the arms of 
F’r.mce by the war that we made to force a third 
upon them. Ifweadted rightly on the principlesof 
the grand alliance, they afled rightly on thofeofthe 
will: and if we could not avoid making an offenfive 
war, at the expenfe of forming and maintaining a 
vafl confederacy, they could not avoid purchafing 
the prott^liim and afliflance of France in a defetifive 
war, and efpecially in the beginning of it, according 
to what I have fomewhere obferved already, by 
yielding to the authority and admitting the influence 
of that court in all the alfors of their government. ' 
Our miniflers knew therefore, that if any inference 
was to be drawn from the tirfl p.irt of this notion, it 
was for flnrtening, not prolonging, the war; foe 
delivering the Spaniards as foon as polTi!)le from 
habits of mtion and intimacy with France; not for 
continuing them under the fame lucclfi'y, till by 
length of time ihtfe habits fliould he confirmed. As to 
the latter part of this notion, they knew that it was 
falfe and filly. G.^R^H the befl-natiired, ingenious, 
mild man I ever knew, might be in the right when 
he faid, in fome of his poems, at that time: 

“ An Auftri.an prince alone, 

* Is fit to nod uponaSpanilh throne.” 

The fetting an Auflrian prince upon it was, no 
doubt, tile fiireft expedient to prevent an unron of 
the two monarchies of France and Spain; juft as 
fetting a prince of the houfe of Bourbon on that 
throne was the fureft expedient to prevent an union 
ofthelmpeiialandSpanilb crowns.But itwas equally 
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falfe to fay, in either cafe, that this was the foie < 
expedient. It would be no paradox, but apropofi- 
tion eafily proved, to advance, that if thefe unions 
had been efftcfually provided agaiiill, the general 
intereft of Europe would have been little concerned 
whether Philip or Chakle.s had nodded at Madrid. 

It would be likewife no paradox to fay, that the 
contingency df uniting France and Spain under the 
fame prince appeared more remote, about the middle 
of the laff great war, when the dethronement of 
Philip in favor of Charles was made a condi- 
tion of peace line qua -non, than the contingency 
of an union of the Imperial and Spanilh crowns. 
May, I know not whether it would be a paradox 
to affirm, that the expedient that was taken, and 
that was always obvious to be taken, of exclud- 
ing Philip and his race from the fuccelhon of 
France, by creating an interefl in all the other 
princes of the blood, and by confcquence a party 
in France ,itfelf, for their exclufion, whenever the 
cafe ihould happen, was not in its nature more ef- 
feflual than any that could have been taken : and fome 
muft have been taken, not only to exclude Charles 
from the empire whenever the cafe ffiould happen 
that happened foon, the rieatliof his brother Joseph 
without iffue male, but his pofleriry likewife in all 
future vacancies of the imperial throne. The ex- 
pedient that was taken againft Philip at the 
treaty of Utrecht, they who oppofed the peace 
attempted to ridicule; but fome of them have had 
occafion (ince that time to fee, though the cafe has 
not happened, how effeflual it would have been 
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if it had: and he wlio fliould go about to ridicule 
it after our experience, would only nuke hiiulelf 
ridiculous. IVotwithfljiiding all this, he, who 
tranfports himfelf back to th.it time, mtift acknow- 
ledge, that the confederated powers in general 
could not but be of G.\RTH's mind, and think 
it more agreeable to the common ititerell of fcu- 
^ rojie, that a branch of Aufhia, than a branch 
of Bourbon, fhould gather tfie Spanilli fuccellion, 
and th.it the maritime powers, as tfiey are called 
impertinently enough with refpefl to the fupe- 
riority of Great Britain, might think it was for 
tlieir particular interefl to have a prince, deptnd- 
ent for fome time ' at leaft on them, king of 
Sp.ain, rather than a prince whofe di-pen deuce, 
as long' as he flood in any, niiifl be naturally 
on France. I do not fay, as fome have done, 
a prince whofe family was an old ally, rather 
than a prince whole fami'.y was an old enemy; 
becaufe 1 lay no weight on the gratitude of 
princes, and am as much perluaded that an 
Auflrian king of Spain wotild have made us re- 
turns of that fort in no other proportion than 
of his want of us, as 1 am that Philip and his 
race will make no other returns of the fame fort 
to France, ft this afliir had been entire, there- 
fore, on the death of the king of Sp.MN; if we 
had made no partition, nor he any will, the 
whole monarchy of Spain would have been the 
prize to be fought for: and our wiflirs, and fuch 
efforts as we were able to m.ike, in the moft 
unprovided condition imaginable, mull have 

been 
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been on tbe fide of /\i;f1ria. Bm it U'?s far from 
being entire. A prince t>f the honfe of Aiiflria 
might fnve been on the fpor, bt-fore tfie fing of 
Spain died, to gitlur his fnertnitm, but it ftend 
of this a prince of tlie hotife of B urbon was there- 
foot! afterwards, amf took pofiellion of tile whole 
monarchy, to which he had been C'lled by the 
late king's will, and by the voice of the Spanifh 
nation. The councils of Engldiid and Holl.ind 
therefore preferred very wilely, by their engage- 
ments in the grand nlltance, what was niorei 
practicable though lefs eligible, to vs hat they deemed 
more eligible, hut law become by the conrfe of 
events, if not abfolutely impraClicable, yet an 
enterprife of more lenght, more difliciilty, and 
greater expenfe of blood and tre.ifur’ , than thefe 
nations were able to bear; or th.m they ought to 
hear, when their fecnrity and tint of the reft of 
Europe might be liiffi.iently provided for at a 
cheaper rate. If the confederates could not obtain^ 
by the force of their arms, the ends of the war, 
laid down in the grand alliance, to what purpefe 
would it be to fliptilate for more ? And if they were 
able to obtain thefe, it was evident th^t, whilft 
they difmembered the Spanifti moiiarcfiy, they muft 
reduce the power of France. This happened; 
the Low countries were 'conquered ; the b tench 
were driven out of Germany and Italy ; and 
Lewis the fourteenth, who had fo long and fo 
lately fet mankind at deftance, was reduced to 
iue for peace. 

If it had been granted him in one thoufand 
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feven hundred and fix, on wliat foot muft it 
have been granted ? The allies had already in 
their power all the Aates tliat were to compofe 
the reafonable fatisfadlion for the emperor. I fay, 
in their power ■, becaufe though Naples and Sicily 
were not adually reduced at that time, yet the 
expulfion of tlie French out of Italy, and the 
difpofition of the people of tliofe kingdoms con- 
fidered, it was plain the allies might reduce them 
when they plealed. The confederate arms were 
fuperior till then in Spain, and feveral provinces 
acknowledged Charles the tliird. If the reA 
had been yielded to him by treaty, all that the 
new plan required had been obtained. If the 
French would not yet have abandoned Philip, 
as we had found that the CaAilians would not 
even when our army was at Madrid, all that the 
old plan, tlie plan of the grand alliance, required, had 
been obtained? But llill France and Spain had 
given nothing to purchafe a peace, and they 
were in circuir^ances not to expedi it without 
purchafing it They would have purchafed it, 
my lord: and France, as well as Spain, would 
have contributed a larger fliire of the price, ra- 
ther than continue the war, in her exhauAed 
Bate. Such a treaty of peace would have been 
a third treaty of partition indeed, but vaAly pre- 
ferable to the t\vo former. The great objediion 
to the- former was drawn from that confiderable 
increafe of dominion, which the crown of France, 
and not a branch of the houfe of Bourbon, acejuired 
by them. L know what may be laid fpectoully 
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enmii»h to perfuaHe, tint fiich an increnfe of do- 
minion would not have ancjmented, hnt wi'tild 
rather have weakened the power of k ranee, and 
what examples may be drawn from hiflory to 
countenance fiich an opinioti. I know likewife , 
that the cornp.icl h.jnre of France, and the con- 
tinuity of all her provinces, make a very efTential 
part of the force of her monarchy, liad the de- 
figns'of tn\RLES the einhth, Lewis the twelfth, 
kRANCiS the hrll, and Henky the fecond, fiic- 
ceeded, the dominions of France would have 
been more extenfive, and 1 believe the ftrength ' 
of her mon'rchy \»onlil have been lefs. I have 
fometimes thought th;tt even the lofs of the battle 
of St. Quentin, which obliged Henry the fecond 
to recal the duke of Guise with his army out of » 
Italy, was in this refpedl no unhappy event But 
the reafoning which ii good, I think, when ap- 
plied to thole times, will not hold when applied 
to ours, and to the cafe I confider here; the State 
of France, the Bate of her neighbours, and the 
whole coiiflitution of Europe being fo extremely 
different. The objeilion therefore to the two 
treaties of partitiori had a real weight. The 
power of France, deemed already exorbitant, 
would have been incresfed by this acceffion of 
dominion, in the hands of Lewis the fourteenth: 
and the ufe intended to make of it by keeping 
Italy and Spain in awe, appears in the article 
that gave him the ports on the Tufean coafl and 
the province of Guipufeoa. 1 his king Willi.am 
might, and, 1 queflionnot, didlee; butthatprince 
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might think too, that for this very reafon Lewis 
the fourteenth would adhere, in all events, to the 
treaty of partition: and that thefe coniequences 
were more remote, and would be lefs dangerous, , 
‘ than thofe of making no partition at all. The 
partition, even the worft that might have been 
made by a treaty of peace in one thoufand feven 
hundred and fix, would have been the very reverfe 
of this. France would have been weakened, and 
her enemies flrengthened,’by her concellions on 
the fide of the Low Countries, of Germany, and 
Savoy. If a prince of lier royal family had remained 
in polTcflion of Spain and the Weft- Indies, no 
advantage would have accrued to her by it, and 
dieflual bars would have been oppofed to an union 
of the two monarchies. The houfe of Auftria 
would, have had a reafonable fatisfaflion for that 
Ihadow of right, which a former partition gave 
her. She had no other after the will of Ch.\RLES 
the fecond ; and this may be juftly termed a lliadow, 
fince England, Holland, and France could tonfer 
no real right to the Sp.inifti fucceftion, nor to any 
part of it. She had declined acceding to that par- 
tition, before France departed from it, and would 
have preferred the Italian provinces, without Spain 
and the Weft-Indie's, to Spain and the Weft-Indies 
without the Italian provinces.' The Itali'an provinces 
would have fallen to her lhare by this partition. 1 he 
particular demands of England and Holland would 
have fuff^red no dilFuulty, and thofe what we were 
obliged by treaty to make for others would have 
been eafy to adjuft. Would not this have been 
.enough, my lord, for the public fecurity, for 
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the common intereO, and for the glory of onr 
arms? To have humbled and reduced, in hve 
campaigns, a power that had difliirbed and infultt d 
. Europe almoff forty years; to have reflored, in 
fo fliort a time, the balance of power in Europe 
to a fuflicient point of equality, after it had been 
more than fifty years, tliat is from the treaty cf ^ 
Weflphalia, in a gradual deviation from this j)oint; 
in fhort to have retrieved, in one thoufand fcvtn 
hundred and fix, a game that was become def- 
perate at the beginning of the century. To have 
done all this before the war had e.xhaufted onr 
ftrength, was the utmofl fure that any man ‘could 
defire who intended the public good alone: and 
no honeft reafon ever was, nor ever will be given, 
why the war was protailed any longer; why we 
neither made peace after a fhort, vigorous, and 
fuccefsful war, nor put it entirely out of the power 
of trance to continue at any rate a long one. I 
have laid, and it is true, that this had been entirely 
out of her power, if* we had given greater inter- 
riiption to the -commerce of Old and New Spain, 
and if we had hindered France’ from importing 
annually, from the year one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and two, fnch'immenfe treafures as' (he did 
import by the (hips flie fent, with the permiflioiv 
of Spain, to th*e Sonth-Sea. It has been advanced, 
and It is a common opinion, that we were refirained 
by the jealonfy of the Dutch from making ufe of 
the liberty given by treaty to tfiem and ns, and 
which, without his irnperiaj majefly’s leave, fmee • , 

tve entered into the war, we nii«ht have taken, 
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of making conqiieAs in the Spanldi Weft-Indies. 
Be it I'o. But tog'j to the Soti'h-.Seas, to trade there 
if we couhl, to ]>illage tlic Well-Indies without 
making coiiqiiefts it we could not, ainJ. \thether 
we traded or whether we pill.iged, to hinder the 
French fnjtn trading there; was ^ meafure that 
• would have given one ought to think nojealoufy 
to the Dutch, who might, and it is to be fuppofed, 
4 W’oiild, have taken tlieir part in thele expedidons; 
‘ or it it h.id given them jealoufy, what could they 
have replied wh -n a Biiiifli tninifter had told 
them: That it little became them to find fault 

“ that we traded with or pillaged the Spaniards 
“ in the Weft- 1 tidies to the detriment of our com^ 
“ m m eiieit y, whilft we ccnnived at them .who 
“ traded with this enemy to his and their great 

* advantage, againft our remonftrances, and in 
“ violation of the condition upon which we had 

* given the firft augmentation of onr forces in the 
^ Low Countries?” W'e might have purfued this 
me.ii'ure notwithftanding any engagement that we 
took by the treaty with l^ortiigal, it 1 remember that 
treary right: hnt infle.id of this, we wafted our 
forces, and (quandered millions after millions in 
fupporting our alliance with this crown, and in 
puiruing the chimerical projedi which was made 
the objedl of this alliance. 1 call it Chimerical, be-r 
Canre- it was equally fo, to expc(3 a revolution in 
favor of Ch.\UL1-s the third on the flender authority 
of f'lch a triflrr as the admiral of Caftile; and, 
when tills failed us, to hope to conquer Spain by 
the alhftjncc of the Foitugucie, and the revolt of 
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the Citalans. Yet this was the foundation npon • 
which the new plan of the war was bi^ilt, and fo 
many ruinous engagements were taken. 

The particular motives of private men, as well 
as of princes and dates, to protrafl the war, are 
partly known, and partly gueffed, at this time. 

But whenever that time comes, and I am per- 
fuaded it will come, when their fecret motives, 
their fecret defigiis, and intrigues, can be bid , 
open, i prefume to fay to your lordfliip that the 
mod confufed feene of iniquity, and folly, that it 
is polhble to imagine, will appear In the mean 
while, if your lordfliip confiders only the treaty 
of barrier, as my lord 1 ownshend figned ir, 
without, nay in truth, agiinfl orders; for the duke 
of Marlborough, though joint plenipotentiary, 
did not: if you coiifider the famous preliminaries 
of one thouland feven huiidred and nine, which we 
made a mock-fhow of ratifying, though we knew 
that they would not be accepted < for fo -the 
marquis of 'I'oRCY had told the penlionary before 
lie left the Hague, as the faid marquis has affiired 
me very often fince that time: if you inquire 
into the anecdotes of Gertrudenberg, and if you 
coiifult other authentic papers that are extant, 
your lordfliip will fee the policy of the new plan, 

I think, ill this light. Though we had reluied, before 
the war began, to enter into engagements for the > 
conqueft of Spain, yet as loon as it began when , 
the rcafoii of things was flill the fame, tor the 
fnccefs of our firlt campaign cannot be faid to 
have altered it, we entered into thele very 
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engagements. By the treaty wherein ive took 
thtfe eiigageintiiis hr/t, Portugal was brought 
into the grand alliancej that is, llie confeiited- to 
enjploy Ijcr formidable forces .againfb Pnii.iH, at 
the expeiife of Lnglarid and Hollanrl, provided 
vve would debar ourlclv'es from making any arqni- 
fititurs, and the honfe of Auflria promife, ihat 
fire Ihould accpiire man'y important places in Spam, 
and an iinmenfe extent of coiinriy in America. 
By fuch birgains as this the whole confederacy 
WiS formed, and held together. Such means 
were indeed elle^iiial to multiply etieinics to 
France .and Spain, but a project fo exteiifive and 
fo difficult as to make many bargains of this kind 
iitceffaiy, and necillary for a great ntimber of 
years, and for a very uncertain event, was a pro- 
jetLf into which, for this very reafon. England 
and Holland fhould not have entered. It is 
worthy your obftrvation, my lord, that thefe 
bad bargains would not have been continued, 
as they were almoA to our iminediae ruin, if 
the war had not been protracted under the prer 
tended neceflity of reducing the whole Spamlh 
monarchy to the obedience of the hoiife of .Anflria. 
Now, as no other confederate, except Ponugaf, 
was to receive Itis recompence by any difmem- 
berment of dominions in Old or New S]riin, the 
engagements we took to coi:quer this whole mo- 
, narchy had no vifible nectifny catile, but the 
procuring the accelfion of this povver, that was 
already irenter, to the grand alliance This ac- 
^reffion, as 1 have laid before, Icived only to 
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make us ne^lefl immediate and certain advantages, 
for remote and uncertain hopes; and chule to 
attempt the conqueA of the Spaniih nati.m at our 
own vaft expenfe, whom we niiithf have ft.irved, 
and by fl irving reduced botli the French and them, 
at their expenfe. 

I called the snecefTity of reducing the whole 
Spanifh monarchy to the obedience of the houfe 
of Auflria, a pretended necedity. and pretended 
it was, not real, without doubt. But 1 am apt 
to think your lordfliip may go further, and find 
fome reafons to fubjeiil, that the opinion iifelf 
of this neceflity was nut very real, in the miiulg 
of thofe who urged it: jn the minds f rvould fay 
of the able men among them; for tint it w.is real 
in fome of our zealous Britilli politicims, I do 
them the juflice to believe. Your lordiliip may 
find reafoiis to fufpeil perhaps, that this ojiinion 
was fet up rather to occafion a diverfion of the 
forces of France, and to furnifli pretences for , 
prolonging the war for other ends. 

Before the year one thoiifand feven hundred 
and ten, the war was kept alive witlj' alreriute 
fuccefj in Spain ; and it may be faid therefore, 
that the defign of conquering this kingdom con- 
tinued, as Well as the hopes of fiicce . cling. ‘But 
why then did the States General rcfnle, in one 
thonfand feven hundred and nine, to admit an 
article in ihe barrier-treaty, by which they would 
have obliged themfdves to procure the whole 
Spanifh monarchy to the houfe of Anfhia, when 
that zealous politician, my lord Iqwnshend, 
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prefled them to it ? If their opinion of the 
neceflity of carrying on the war, till this point 
could be obtained, was real; why did they rifk 
tile immenfe advantages given them with fo much 
profufe generofity by this treaty, rather than 
confent to an engagement that was lu coaturmabls 
to their opinion ? 4 » •' 

After the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and ten, it will not be faid, I prefume, that tlie 
war could be fupported in Spain with any prolpidt 
of advantage on our fide. VVe had fullicifflitly 
experienced how little dependance could be had 
on the vigor of the Portuguefe; and how firmly 
the Spanifli nation in general, the CaAtlians in 
particular, were attached to Pmup. Our armies 
had been twice at Madrid, this prince had been 
twice driven from the capital, his rival had been 
there, none flirred in favor of the vidorious, all 
wiflied and adfed for the vanquiflied. In Ihort the 
falfliood of all thofe lures, by which we had beea 
qnticed to make war in Spain, had appeared fuf- 
ficiently in one thoufand {even hundred and fix; 
but was fo grofsiy evidetit in one thoufand feven 
hundred and ten, that Mr. Cfi.\GGS, who was 
fent towards the end of that year by Mr. Stan- 
hope into Lngland, on commillions which he 
executed with much good fenfe and much addrefs, 
owned to me, that, in Mr. Stanhope’s opinion, 
aod he was not apt to defpond of fuccefs, efpe- 
cially in the execution of his own projtifls, nothing 
could be done more in Spain, the general attach- 
ment of tlia people to Philip, and their averlion 
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to CharI.es confidered: that armies of twenty or '' 

t lirty tbuufand men might walk about that country 

til! doom’s-day, fo he exprelled himfelf, witiiout 

efledl: that wherever they came, t!ie people would, ' 

fnbmit to Charles the third out of terror, and, 

as loon as they-%vere gone, proclaim Phu.ip the 1 

fifth again out- W-afie^fion : tliat to conqticr Spain 

required a great army; and to keep it, a greater. 

Was it pollibie, after this, to think in good 
earneft of conquering Sjrain, and could they be 
in ^od earneft who continued to hold the lame 
language, and to infifl on the fame meafures? 

Could they be fo in the following year, when 

the emperor Joseph died? Charles was become 

tfien -the foie furviving male of the houfe of Auflria, _ ' 

and fucceeded to the empire as well as to all the 

hereditary' dominions of that family. Could they 

he in earneft who maintained, even in this con- 

jeddure, that “no peace could be fafe, honorable, 

** or lafting, fo long as the kingdom of Spain and 

“ the Weff-Iudies remained in the polTeflion of 

“ any branch of the lioufe of Bourbon?” Did 

they mean that C hari.es lliould be emperor and 

king of Sp.rin? In this projttft they would have 

had the allies againft them. Did they mean to call 

the duke of Savoy to the crown of Spain, or to 

bellow it on fome otfier prince? It|this projeft i 

they would have had his Imperial majelly againft 

them. In either cafe the confederacy wbuld have 

been broken : and how then would they have ' 

continued the war? Did they mean nothing, or 

did they mean lomething more than they owned; 
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fomething more than to reduce the exorbitant 
power of France, and to force the whole Spanilh 
monarchy out of the houfe of Bourbon? 

Both thefe ends might have been obtained at 
Gertriidenberg. VV'hy were they not obtained ? 
Read the preliminaries of one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and nine, which were made the foundation 
of this treaty. Inform yourfelf of what p.ifled there, 
and obferve what followed. Your lordfliip wdl 
remain alfonillied. 1 remain fo every time 1 n flcdl 
upon them, though 1 faw thefe tilings at no'Very 
great diflance, even whilfl they were in tr.infadion^ 
and though i know mofl certainly that France loft, 
two_ years before, by the little fkill and atldrefs of 
her principal * minifter, in anfwering overaurts 
made during the fiege of Lifle by a principal perfon . 
among the allies, luch an opportunity, and fiich 
a Correfpondence, as would have removed fome 
of the obfticles that lay now in her way, have 
prevented others, and have procured her peace A'n 
equivalent for the thirty-feventh article of the preli- 
minaries, that is, fur the ceirion of Spain and the 
Weft-Indies, was the point to be difeuffed at Gertru- 
denberg. Naples and Sicily, or even Naples and S.r- 
dinia would have contented the French, at leafl they 
would have accepted them as the equivalent. Buvs 
and V'ANnERDUSsEN, who treated with them, repott- 
ed this to the minillers of the allies: and it was upon 
this occafion that the duke of Marlborough, as 
Buys himfelf told me, took immediately the lead, 
and c ingratulited the affembly on the near ap- 

* CUAHILLARD. 
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proach of a peace; faid, that fince the French 
were in this diipofition, it was time to confider 
what further ^demands flionld be made upon them, 
according to the liberty obferved in the prelimi- 
naries; and exhorted all the minifters of the allies 
to adjuft their feveral ulterior preteiifions, and to 
prepare their demands. 

This proceeding, and what followed, put me 
in mind of that of the Romans with the Cartha- 
ginians. The former were refolved to con Tent to 
no peace till Cartilage was laid in ruins. Theyfet 
a treaty however on foot, at the requeft of their, 
old enemy, impofed fome terms, and referred 
them to their generals for the reft. Their generals 
purfped the fame method, and, by referving ftill 
a right of making ulterior demands, they reduced 
the Carthaginians at laft to the necefhty of aban- 
doning their city, or of continuing the war after 
they had given up their arms, their machines, and 
their fleet, in hopes' of peace. • 

France faw the fnare, and refolved to run any 
rilk rather than to be caught in it. We continued 
to demand, under pretence of fecuring the ceflion 
of Spain and the Weft- Indies, that Lewis the 
fourteenth fhould take on him to dethrone his 
gtandfon in the fpace of tw6 months ; and, if he 
did not effetl it in that time, that we fhould be 
at liberty to renew the war without reftoring the 
places that were to be put into our hands according 
to the preliminaries ; which were the moft important 
places France pofleffed on the fide of the I ow 
Countries. Lewis offered to abandon his grandfon ; 
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anti, if he could not prevail on him to refign, to 
furnilh money to the allies, who might at the 
expenCe ot I'rance force him to evjcinte Sp lin. 
The propofition made l.iy the allies had in air of 
inhiinntiity ; and the rrd of mankind might lie 
ill. liked to fee the grandfather obliged to make 
war on his gr.indlofl lint Lewis the fourteenth 
had treated mankind with too much inhumanity 
in his profperous days, to liave any reafon to 
compliiii even of this propofition His people 
indeed, who are apt to have great p.irtiality for 
their kings, might pity his diflrefs. This happened, 
and he found his account in it. Philip mull 
have evacu.Ucd Spain, I think, notwithAanding 
his own ohAinacy, the fpirit of his queen, and 
the refolute attachment of the Spaniards, if his 
grandfather had infiAed, and been in earneA to 
force him.. But if . this expedient was, as it was, 
odious, why did we prefer to continue the war 
againA France and Spain, rather than accept the 
. other i* Why did we negled the opportunity of 
reducing, eAedlually and immediately, the exor- 
bitant power of h ranee, and of rendering the 
conqueA of Spain pra£licable ? both which might 
have been brought about, and conlequently the 
avowed ends of the war might have been anfwered 
by accepting the expedient that France offered. 
“ h’rance, " it was Lid, “ was not fincere : fhe 
“ meant nothing more thin to amufe, and divide." 
This reafon was given at the time; but fome of 
thofe who gave it then, I have feen afliamed to 
infiA on it Ance. Fxance was not in a condition 
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to aft the part flie had afted in former treaties ; 

and htr dirtrefs was no bad pledge of her fincerity 

on this occafion. But there was a better Bill. The ’ 

Brong places that file muA have put into the hands 

of the allies, would have expofed her, on the 

leaB breach of faith, to fee, not her frontier alone, 

but even the provinces that lie behind it, defolated: 

and prince Eugene might have had the fatisfao 

tion, it is faid, I know not how truly, he de- ~ ' 

fired, of marching with the torch in his hand to 

Verfailles. •• 

Your lordfhip will obferve, that the conferences 
at Gertrudenberg ending in the manner they did, 
the inflexibility of the allies gave new life and 
fpirit to the French and Spanilb nations, diBrelTed 
and exhauBed as they were. The troops of the 
former withdrawn out of Spain, and the Spaniards 
left to defend themfelves as they could, the Spa- 
niards alone obliged us to retreat from Madrid, 
and defeated us in our retreat. But your lordBiip 
may think perhaps, as 1 do, that if Lewis the 
fourteenth had bound himfelf by a folemn treaty 
to abandon his grandfon, had paid a fubfidy to 
dethrone him, and had confented acknowledge ' 

another king of Spain, the Spaniards would not 

have exerted the fame zeal for Philip ; the aftions - ■ 

of Almenara and Saragolla might have been deci- \ 

five, and thofe of Brihuega and Villa Vici^fa 

would not have happened. After all thefe events, 

how could any reafonable man expeft that a war 

fliould be fupported with advantage in Spain, to 

wlpch the court of Vienna had conuibnted nothing 
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from the firA, fcanre hrearl to flieir archduke; 
which Porruc;al waged faintly and with deficient 
quotis; and which de Dutch liad in a manner 
renounced, liy neglefling to recruit their forces ? 
How was Chaki.es to he placed on the Spanilh 
throne, or l•’I^I.IP at leafl to be driven out of 
it? by the fuccefs of the conA derate arms in other 
parts. Ant what fuccefs fuAicient to this purpofe, 
could SVC exp< This qufcliion may be anfwered 
btfl? by Aiowing what fuccefs we had. 

Portugal and Savoy did nothing before the 
death of the emperor Jo.SF.l’H ; and declared in 
form, as foon as he was dead, that they would 
carry on the war no longer to let the crown of 
Spain on the head of CHARLES, fince this would 
be to fight agaiiiA the very principle they had 
fought for. 1 he Rhine was a feene of iiiadion. 
The foie efi.irts, that were to bring about the 
great event of dethroning PlIillP, were thofe 
which the duke of Marlhorough was able to 
make. He took three towns in one thoufaiid feven 
hundred and ten, Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant: 
and one, Bonchain, in one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and eleven. Now this conqutA being in 
fn£l the only one the confederates made that year, 
Bouchain may be faid properly and truly to have 
coA our nation very near feven millions Aerling; 
for your lordfhip will fiiidj I believe, that the 
charge of the war for that year amounted to no 
lefs. It is true that the duke of Marlhorough ^ 
had propofed a very great projtfl, by which incur- 
fions would have been made during the winter into 

France j 
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France ; the next campaign might have been opened 
early on our fide; and feveral other great and 
obvious advantages might have been obtained ; but . 
the Dutch refuted to contribute, even lefs than 
their proportion, for the Queen had offered to take 
the deficiency on herfelf, to the expenfe of barracks 
and forage; and difappointed by tlieir obftinacy 
the whole defign. ^ 

We were then amufed with vifionary fchemes 
of marching our wliole, army, ' in a year or two ' 

more, and after a town or two more were taken, 
direflly to Paris, or at leafl into tlie heart of 
France. But was this fo eafy or fo fure a game? 

The French expefled we would play it. Their 
generals had vifitcd the feveral polls they might 
take, when our army fliould enter France, to 
retard, to incommode, to diflrefs us in our marcli, 
and even to make a decifive Band and to give 
us battle. I take what I fay here from indif[)utable 
authority, that of the perfons confulted and 
employed in preparing for this great diflrefs. Had 
we been beaten, or had we been forced to retire 
towards our own frontier in the Low Countries, 
after penetrating into France, the hopes on wliich \ 

we protracted the war would have been difap- 
pointed, and, I think, the mofl fanguine would 
have then repented refufmg the offers made at 
Gertrudenberg. But if we had beaten the French ; 
for it was fcarce lawful in thofe days of our pre- 
fumption to luppofe the contrary, would the wiiole 
monarchy of Spain have been our immediate and 
certain prize? Suppofe, and I fuppofe it on good > 
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grounds, my lord, that the French had refolved I 
to defend their country inch by inch, and that 
Lewis the fourteenth had determined to retire 
with his court to Lions or elfewhere, and to de- 
fend the pafTage of the I-oire, when he could no ' 
longer defend that of flie Seine, rather than fubmit 
to tlie terms impofed on liim : what Hiould we 
have done in this cafe? Muff we not have ac- 
cepted fuch a peace as we had refnfed ; or have \ 
protrafled the war till we had conquered France 
firft, in order to conquer Spain afterwards? Did 
we hope for revolutions in France ? We had 
hoped for them in Spain; and we Ihould have 
been bubbles of our hopes in both. That there 
was a fpirit raifed ^ againft the government of 
LewIs the fourteenth, in his court, nay in his 
family, and that ftrange fchemes of private am- 
bition were formed and forming there, I cannot 
doubt: and fome effedfs of this fpirit produced 
perhaps the greateft mortifications that he fuffered 
in the latter part of his reign. 

A flight inflance of this fpirit is all I will 
quote at this time. I fupped, in the year one 
' thoufand feven hundred and fifteen, at a houfe in 
France, where two * perfons of no fmall figure, 
who had been in great company that night, arrived 
very late. The converfation turned on the events 
of the precedent war, and the negbciations of the 
late peace; in the procefs of the convferfation, one 
of them + broke loofe, and faid, diredling his 

♦ The dukes de LA FEUILLADE and MORTEMAR. 
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difcourfe to me, “Vous anriez pu non* ecrafer 
“ dans ce temps-Ia ; pourqiioi ne I’avez-vous pas fai t ? ” 

1 anfwered him coolly, “ Parce que dans ce teinps- 
“la nous n’avons plus craint votre puifTance. ” This 
anecdote, too trivial for hiflory, may find its place 
in a letter, and may ferve to confirm what I hive 
admitted, that there were perfons even in France, 
who expeiled to find their private account in the 
diflrefs of their country. But thefe perfons were 
few, men of wild imaginations and flrong paflions, 
more enterprifing than capable, and, of more name 
than credit In general the endeavours of Lewis 
the fourteenth, and the facrifices he offered to make 
in order to obtain a peace, had attached his people 
more than ever to him: and if Lewis had deter- 
mined not to go farther than he had offered at 
Gertrudenberg, in abandoning his grandfon, the 
French nation would not have abandoned him. 

But to refume what I have faid or hinted 
already; the necelLry cqnfequences of protradling 
the war in orde^o dethrone Philip, from the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and eleven in- 
clufively, could be no other than thefe: our defign 
of penetrating into France might have been de- 
feated, and have become fatal to us by a reverfe 
of fortune: our firft fuccefs might not have obliged 
the French to fubmit; and we might have had 
France to conquer, after we had failed in our firft 
attempt to conquer Spain, and even in order to 
proceed to a fecond: the French might have fub- 
mitted, and the Spaniards not; and whilA the 
former had been employed to force the latter, 
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according to the fclieme of t!ie allies; or whilfl, 
the latter fuhmitting likewife, Philip had evacuated 
Spain, the higli allies might haye gone together 
by' the ears about dividing the fpoil, and difpofing 
of the crown of Sj>ain. To thefe ifTues were things 
brought by protradling the war; by refufing to 
make peace, on the principles of the grand alliance 
at worll, in one thouland fcven hundred and fix ; 
and by refufing to grant it, even on thofe of the 
new plan, in one tlioufand fcven hundred and ten. 
Such contingent events as 1 have mentioned flood 
in prolptifl before us. The end of the war was 
removed out of fight; and they, who clamored 
rather than argued for the continuation of it, con- 
tented tliemfelves to affirm, that France was not 
enough reduced, and that no peace ought to be 
made as long as a prince of the houfe of Bourbon 
remained on the Spanifh throne. VVlien they would 
think France enough reduced, it was impoffible 
to guifs. Whether tiiey intended to join the Im- 
perial and Spanifli crowns on the head of Charles, 
v.ho had declared his irrevocable refolution to con- 
tinue tlie war till tlie conditions infilled upon at 
Gcrtrudtiiberg were obtained : W'hether they in- 
tended to bellow Spain and the Indies on fome 
other prince: and how this great alternation in their 
own plan fiiouid be effetled by common confeni: 
liow poilcflion fliould be given to Charles, or 
to any other prince, not only of Spain but of all 
the Spanilh dominions out of Europe, wliere the 
attachment to Philip was at leaf! as flrong as in I 

Callilc, and where it would not be fo caly, the j 
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■'diftance and extent of thefe dominions confidercd, 
to oblige the Spaniards to Inbmit to anotl’.er 
government: Thefe points, and many more equally 
necelTary to be determined, and equally dillicult 
<0 prepare, were neither determined nor prepared ; 
fo that we were reduced to carry on the war, 
after the death of the emperor Joseph, without 
any pofitive fcheme agreed to, as the fcheme of 
the future peace, by the allies. That of the grand 
alliance we had long before renounced: that of 
the new plan was become ineligible; and, if it 
. had been eligible, it would have been impraflicable, 
becaufe of tlie divifion it would have created amonir 

O 

the allies themfelvesr feveral of whom would not 
have confented, notvvithflanding his irrevocable 
refolution, that the emperor fliould be hing of 
Spain. I know not wliat part the protraefors of 
the war, in the depth of their policy, intended to 
take. Our nation had contributed, and afled fo 
long under the diredion of their councils, for the 
grandeur of the houfe of Auflria, like one of the 
hereditary kingdoms ufurped by that family, that 
it is lawful to think their intention might be to 
unite the Imperial and Spanilh crowns. But £ 
rather think they had no very determined view, , 
beyond that of continuing the war as long as they 
could. The late lord Oxford told me, that my 
lord Somers being preffed, I know not on what 
Dccafion nor by whom, on the unneceffary and 
ruinous continuation of the war, iiidcad of giving 
reafons to fliow the necefhty of it, contented 
himfelf to reply, that he had been bred up in a 
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hatred of France. This was a Arange reply fora’ 
wife man: and yet I know not whether he could 
have given a better then, or whether any of his 
pupils could give a better now. 

The wliig party in general acquired great and 
jtiA popularity, in the reign of our Charles the 
fecond, by the clamor they raifed againA the con- 
duft of that prince in foreign affairs. They who 
fucceeded to the name rather than the principles 
of this party, after the revolution, and who have 
had the adminiAration of the government in their 
hands with very little interruption ever fince, 
pretending to a£f on the fame principle, have run 
into an extreme as vicious and as contrary to all 
the rules of good policy, as that which their 
predict /Tors exclaimed againA. The old whigs 
Cf'mplained of the inglorious figure we made, whilA 
our Court was the bubble, and our king the pen- 
fioticr of France; and infiAed that the growing 
ambition and power of Lewis the fourteenth 
Atould be oppofed in time. The modern whigs 
boaAed, and Aill boaA, of the glorious figure we 
made, whilA we reduced ourfelves, by their 
councils, and under their adminiArations, to be 
the bubbles of our penfioners, that is of our allies; 
and whilA we meafured our efforts in war, and 
the continuation of them, without any regard to 
the intereAs and abilities of our own country, 
without a juA and fober regard, fuch a one as 
contemplates objefls in their true light and fees 
them in their true magnitude, to the general 
fyAem of power in Europe; and, in Ihort, with 
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a principal regard merely to particular interefls at 
home and abroad. I fay at home and abroad ; 
becaufe it is not lefs true, that they have facrificed 
the wealth of their country to the forming and 
m tintdining a party at home, than that they have 
done fo to the forming and maintaining, beyond 
all pretences of necellity, alliances alaroad. Thefe 
general affertions may be eafily jiiftified without 
having recourfe to private anecdotes, as your ' 
lordfliip will hnd when you confider tlie whole 
feries of our coudutfl in the two wars; in that 
which preceded, and that which fucceeded imme- 
diately the beginning of the prefent century, but 
above all the laft of them. In the adminiflrations 
that preceded the revolution, trade had llouriOied, 
and our nation had grown opulent: but the general 
interefl of Europe had been too much negleiled 
by US; and fl.ivery, under the umbrage of pre- 
rogative, had been well nigh eAablilhed among 
US. In thofe that have followed, taxes upon taxes, 
and debts upon debts have been perpetually accu- 
mulated, till a fmall number of families have grown 
into immenfe wealth, and national beggary has 
been brought upon us; under the fpecious pretences 
of fupporting a common caufe againft France, 
reducing her exorbitant power, and poiling that 
of Europe more equally in the public balance = 
laudable defigns no doubt, as far as they were 
real, but fuch as, being converted into mere 
pretences, have been produdlive of much evil; 
fome of which we feel and have long felt, and 
fome will extend its confequences to our lateA 
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ponerity. ,The reign of prerogative was fliort: 
and the evils and the dangers, to which we were • 

expofed by it, ended with it. But the reign of 
falfe and (qnandering policy has laAed long, it 

l. ifls Aill, and will hnally Complete our ruin. ‘ * 

’ Beggary has been the confequence of flavery in . I 

fome countries flavery will be probably the con- i 

fequence of beggary in oiirs; and if it is fo, we ^ 

know at whufe door to lay it. If we had huiflied 
the war in one thoufand fev'en hundred and fix, 
we flionld have reconciled, like a wife people, 
our foreign and our doineflic interefls as nearly as 
poflilile : ave fliould have fecured the former 
fufficiently, and not have facrificed the latter as 
entirely as we did by the profecution of the war 
aft., rwards. Yoti will not be able to fee without 
afloniflimeiit, how the charge of the war increafed 
yearly upon ns from the beginning of it; nor how 
immenfe a film we paid in the courfe of it to j 

fnpply the deficiencies of our confederates. Your 
aft.Hulliinent, and indignation too, will increafe, 
when you come to compare the progrefs that was 

m. ide from the year one thoufand feven hundred 

and fix exelufively, with the expenfe of more than 
thirty millions, I do not exaggerate though I write 
upon memory, that this progrefs ooft us, to the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and eleven in- 
clulively Upon this view, your lordfliip will be 
perfuaded that it was high time to take the refo- ^ 

lution of making peace, when the Queen thought 

fit to change her miniftry, towards the end of 
the year one thoufand feven hundred and ten. It 
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was b’(rh ti;Tie inde<^H to five oiir country from 
ablolute inf jlvenry and hankniptcy, by putting 
an end to a fchenie of rondndl. which tlie pre- 
judices of a DPr^y the ^vhimfv of fome particular 
men (he i»r'v.ne intereff of more, and the ambi- 
tion and avarice of our allies who had been in- 
vited at it were to i fcramble by the preliminaries 
of one thotifjnd feven hundred and nine, alone 
maintained. The .pcrfons tlicrefore, ^v•ho came 
into power at this time, hearkened, and they did 
W' ll To hearken, to the fnfl overtures that were 
made them. The difpofition of their enemies 
invited them to do fo ; but that of their friends, 
and that of a party at home wlio had nurfed, and 
been.niirfed by the war, might have deterred them 
from it for the difficnlties and dangers, to whicli 
tliey mnft be expofed' in carrying forward this 
great work, could efcape none of them. In a 
letter to a friend it may be allowed me to fay, 
that they did not efcape me;* and tliat I forefaw, 
as contingent but not improbable events, a good 
part of what has happened to me fincc. Though, 
it was a duty therefore that we o^ved to our 
country, - to deliver her from the necefTity of 
bearing any longer fo unequal a part in fo iinnecef- 
fary a war, yet was there fome degree of merit in 
performing it. I think fo Arongly in this manner, 
I am fo incorrigible, my lord, that if I could be 
placed in the fame circumflances again, I would 
take the fame refolution, and acf the fame part. 
Age and experience might enable me to a6l with 
mpre ability, and greater fkill ; but all 1 have 
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fuflered fince the death of the Queen fliould not 
hinder me from ailing. JNJotwithffauding this, 1 
flull not be fiirprifcd if you think that the peace 
of Utrecht was not anfwerable to the fiiccefs of 
the war, nor to the efforts made in it. I think 
fo myfelf, and liave always owned, even when 
it W.IS making and made, that I thought fo. Since 
we had committed a fuccefsful folly, we ought to 
h.ive reaped more advantage from it than we did: 
and. whether we had left Philip, or placed 
anotlier prince on the throne of Spain, we ought 
to have reduced the power of France, and to 
have flrengthened her neighbours, much more than 
we did. VVe ought to have reduced her power for 
generations to come, and not to have contented 
ourfelves with a momentary reduffion of it France 
was exhaufled tb a great degree of men and money, 
and her government had no credit: but they, who 
took this for a fufficient redu6lion of her power, 
looked but a little way before them, and reafoned 
too fuperficially. Several fuch there were however ; 
for as it has been faid, that there is no extrava- 
gancy which fome philofopher or other has not 
maintained, fo your experience, young as you are, 
mnft have Ihown you, that there is no abfurd 
extreme, into which our party-politicians of Great 
Britain are not prone to fall, concerning the (late 
and conduct of public affairs. But if France was 
/ exhauAed: fo were we, and fo were the Dutch. 
Famine rendered her condition muchmoremiferable 
than ours, at one time, in appearance and in reality 
too. But as foon as this accident, that had diAreAed 
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the French and frightened Lewfs the fourteenth to 
the ntmoA degree, and the immediate confeqiiences 
of it were over ; it was obvious to obferve, though 
few made the ofafervation, that whilft we were 
unable to raife in a year, by fome millions at 
lead, the exjienfes of the year, the French were 
willing and able to bear the impofition of the tenth 
over and above all the other taxes that had been 
laid upon them. 1 his obfervation had the weight 
it deferved ; and hire it deferved to have fome 
among tlnTe who made if, at the time fpoken of, 
and who did not think that the war was to be 
continued as long as a parliament could be pre- 
vailed on to vote money. But fuppofing it to 
have deferved nt)ne, fuppofing the power of F'rance 
to have been reduced as low as you pleufe, with 
refpeil to her inward Bate ; yet Bill I affirm, that 
fuch a redudlion could not be permanent, and 
was not therefore fufficient. Whoever knows the 
nature of her government, the temper of her 
people, and the natural advantages ihe has in 
commerce over all the nations that furround her, 
knows that an arbitrary government, and the 
temper of her peojile enable her on particular 
occafions to throw off a load of debt much more 
eafily, and with confequences much lefs to be fear- 
ed, than any of her neighbours can : that although, 
in the general courfe of things, trade be cramped 
and induBry vexed by this arbitrary government, 
yet neither one nor the other is oppreffed; and the 
temper of the people, and the natural advantages 
of the country, are fuch, that how great foevec 
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.her diflrefs be at any point of time, twenty years 
of tranquillity fulFice to re-eftablifli her affairs, and 
to enrich her again at the expenfe of all the nations 
of Europe. If any one doubts of this, let him 
confider the condition in which this kingdom was 
’left by Lewis the fourteenth ; the ffrange pranks 
the late duke of Orleans played, during his 
regency andadminiftration, with the whole fyitem 
of public revenue, and private property; and then 
Jet him tell himfelf, that the revenues of France, 
the tenth taken off, exceed all the expenfes of 
her government by many millions of livres already, 
and will exceed them by many more in another 
year. 

. Upon the whole matter, my lord, the low and 
exhaufled flate to which France was reduced, by 
the laft great war, was but a momentary redudlion 
of her power: and whatever real and more lading 
redudion the treaty of Utrecht brought about in 
fome inftances, it was not fufficient. The power 
of France would not have appeared as great as it 
did, when England and Holland armed themfelves 
and^ armed all Germany againff her, if flie had lain 
as open to the invafions of her enemies, as her 
enemies lay tp her’s. Her inward ffrength was 
great, but the ffrength of thofe frontiers which 
Lewis the fourteenth was alm.off forty years in 
forming, and which the folly of all his neighbours 
in their turns fuffered him to form, made this 
ffrength as formidable as it became. The true 
redudlion of the exorbitant power of France, I 
take no notice of chimerical projeds about changing 
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her government, confiAed therefore in difarming 
her frontiers, and .fortifying tlie barriers againft • ' 
her, by the ceflion and demolition of many more 
places than llie yielded at Utrecht; ^but not of 
more than llie might have been obliged to facrifice 
to her own immediate relief, and to the future 
fecurity^ of her neighbours. That flie was not 
obliged to make thefe facrihces, I allirm was owing 
folely to thofe who oppofed the peace: and I am 
willing to put my whole credit with your lordHiip 
and the whole merits of a caufe that has been fo 
much conteAed, on this iffue. I fay a caufe that 
has been (o much contefted; for in truth, I think, 

- it is no^ longer a doubt any where, except in 
Britifh pamphlets, whether the condu£l of thofe 
who neither declined treating, as was done in one 
thoufand feven hundred and fix; nor pretended to 
treat without a defign of concluding, as was done 
in one- thoufand feven hundred and nine and ' 
ten, but carried the great work of the . peace 
forward to its confummation ; or the condud of 
thofe who oppofed this work in every ftep of its 
progrefs, faved the power of France from a greater 
and a fufficient redudion at the treaty of Utrecht, 
The very miniAers, who w^ere employed in this 
fatal oppofition, are obliged confefs this truth.- 
How fliould they deny it? Thofe of Vienna may 
complain that the emperor had not the entirs 
Spanilh monarchy, or thofe of Holland that the 
States were not made maAers diredly and indiredly 
, of the whole Low Countries. But neither they, nor 
any one elfe that . has any feijfe of ftiame about 
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liim, can deny that the late Queen, though flie was 
refolved to treat becaufe llie was refolvcd to finifli 
the war, yet was to the ntmofl d-.-gree defirous to 
treat in a perfedl union with her allies, and to 
procure them all the reafonahle terms they could 
expedl ; and much better than thofe they reduced 
theml’elves to the nectdity of accepting by endea- 
vouring to wrefl the negociation out of her liand.°. 
The difunion of the allies gave France the advai,- 
tages Ihe improved. The foie queAion is, Who 
caufed this difunion ? and that will be eafily decid- 
ed by every impartial man, who informs himfelf 
carefully of the public anecdotes of that time If 
the private anecdotes were to be laid open as well 
as thofe, and 1 think it almoA time they (bould, 
the whole monflrous feene would appear, ^ni 
flinck the eye of every honeft man. 1 do not 
intend to defeend into many particulars at this 
time: but whenever I , or any other perfon as 
well informed as I, lltall tjefeend into a full de- 
dutflion of fuch particulars, it will become undeni- 
ably evident, that the moft violent oppofition 
imaginable , carried on by the Germans and the 
Dutch in league with a party in Britain, began 
as foon as the fir A overtures were made to the 
Queen; before Are had lo much as begun to treat: 
and was therefore an oppofition not to this or that 
plan of treaty, ,but in truth to all treaty; and 
efpecially to one wherein Great Britain took the 
lead, or was to have any particular advantage. 
That the ImperialiAs meant no treaty, unlefs a 
preliminary, and impradiicable condition of it was 
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to fet the crown of Spain on the emperor’s head, 
will appear from this; tliat prince tuGENE, when 
he came into England, long after the death of Jo- 
seph and the elevation of Charles, upon an errand 
moA unworthy of fo great a man, treated always 
on this Tuppofition: and I remember with how 
much inward impatience I afliAed at conferentes 
held with him concerning quotas for renewing the 
war in Spain, in the very fame room, at the 
cockpit, where the Queen’s miniAers hid been 
told in plain terms, a little before, by thofe of 
other allies, “ that their maAers would not confent 
“ that the Irr.perial and Spanilli crowns Iht-uld 
“ unite on the fame head. ” That the Dutch were , ' 

not averfe to all treaty, but meant none wherein 
Great Britain was to have any particular advantage, 1 

will appear from this; that their miniAer declared 
himfelf ready and authorized to Aop the oppofition 
made to the Queen’s meafures, by prefenting a 
memorial, wherein he would declare, “that hia 
“ maAers entered into them, and were refolved 
“ not to continue the war for the recovery of 
“ Spain , provided the Queen would confent that 
“ they fhould garrifon Gibraltar and Port-mahon 
“ jointly with us, and lhare equally the AlTiento, 

“ the South Sea fhip, and whatever fhould be 

“ granted by the Spaniards to the .Queen and her 

“ fubjeils.” That the whigs engaged in this league 

with foreign power againA their country, as 

well as their Queen, and with a phrenfy more i 

unaccountable than that which made and maintain- j 

ed the folemn league and covenant formerly, will 
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Appear from this ; tliat tiieir attempts were tlirefled 
not only to wreft the negociations out of the 
Queen’s hands, but to oblige their country to carry 
on the war, on the fame unequal foot that had 
coft her already about twenty millions more than 
Ihe ought to have contributed to it. For they 
not only continued to abet the emperor, whofe 
inability to fiipply his quota was conledtd; but 
the Dutch' likewifc, after the States had refufed 
to ratify the treaty their minifler figned at London 
towards the end of the year one thonf.ind feven 
hundred and eleven, and by which tlie Oiieen 
united heifelf more clofely than ever to them; 
engaging to piirfue the w.;r, to conclude the 
peace, and to guaranty it, wlien concluded, 
jointly with them ; “ providi d they tvoiild keep 
“ the engagements they liad taken with her, and 
“ the conditions of proportionate expenfe under 
“ which our nation had entered into the wai. " 
Upon fuch fchemes as thefe was the oppofition to 
tlie treaty of Utrecht carried on : and tlie means 
employed, and the means projeded to be em- 
ployed, were worthy of fuch fchemes ; open, direif, 
and indecent defiance of legal authority, fecretcon- 
fpiracies againfl the flate, and bafe machinations 
againft particular men, who had no other crime 
than that of 'endeavouring to conclude a war, 
under the authority of the Queen, which a party 
in the nation endeavoured to prolong, againfl her 
authority. Had the good policy of concluding 
the war been doubtful, it was certainly as lawful 
for thofe, who thought it good, to advife it, as 
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it had been foi* thofe, who thought it bad, to 

advife the contrary : and the decifion of the io- 

vereign on the throne ought to liave terminated 

the conteft. But he who had judged by die 

appearances of things on one fide, at that time 

would have been apt to think, that putting an 

end to the war, or to Magna Cliarta, was the 

fame thing; tliat the Queen on the throne had no 

right to govern independently of lier fuccelTor ; 

nor any. of her fubj eels a right to adminifter the 

government under her, though called to it by her, 

except thofe whom llie had thought fit to lay 

afide, E.x.travagand as thefe principles are, no 

other could jullify the conduct held at that time 

by thofe who oppofed the peace ; and as 1 faid c, 

juft now, that the phrenfy of this league was more 

unaccountable than that of the folemn league and 

covenant, I might have added, thas it was not 

very many degrees lefs criminaL borne of thofe , 

who charged the Queen’s minifters, after her death, 

with imaginary irealons, had been guilty during I 

her life of real treafons: and I can compare the ' 

folly and violence of the fpirit that prevailed at 

that time, both before the conclufton of the peace, 

and, under pretence of danger to the fuccellion, 

after it, to nothing more nearly tlian to die folly i 

and violence of the fpirit that feized the tories ^ 

foon after the accelfion of George the firft. Die 

latter indeed, which was provoked by unjuft and 

impolitic perfecutioii, broke out in open rebellion; 

the former might have done fo , if the Queen 

had lived a little longer. But to return. 
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The ohflinate adiierence of the Dutch to this 
league, in oppofition to the Queen, rendered the 
conferences of Utrecht, wlien they were opened, 
no better than mock conferences. Had tlie men 
who governed that commonwealth been wife and 
hontlt enough to unite, at leaft then, cordially 
with tlie Queen, and, lince they could not hinder 
a congrefs, to a£f in concert with her in it ; we 
lliould have been Aill in time to maintain a fulfi- 
cient union among the allies, and a sufficient fu- 
periority over the French. All the fpecific demands 
that the former made, as well as the Dutch theni- 
fc-lves, either to incumber the negociation, or to 
have in referve, according to the artifice ufually 
employed on fuch occalions, certain points from 
which to depart in the courfe of it with advantage, 
would not have been obtained: but all the elfential 
demands, all in particular that were really ntcef- 
fary to fecure the barriers in the Low Countries 
and ol the four circles againA France, would have 
been fo : for t rance mult have continued, in this 
cale, ratlier to fue for peace, than to treat on an 
erpiai foot. The fiiA dauphin, fon of Lewis the 
fourteentii, died feveral months before tliis congrefs 
began: the fecond dauphin, his grandlon, and the 
wife and the eldeA fon of this prince, died loon 
after it began, of the fame unknown dii'lcmper, 

, and were buried together in the fame grave. Such 
family -misfortunes, following a long feiies of 
national misfortunes, made the old king, though 
he bore them with much feemiiig r.iagnaniiniiy', 
defirous to get out of tlie war at any tolerable 
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rate, that he might not run the rifk of leiving ' . 

a diild of five years old, the prefent king enga- 
ged in it. The Queen did all that was morally . V 

poflible, except giving up Iier honor in the nego- 
ciation, and llie interefts ' of her fubje£ls in the 
conditions of peace, to procure this union with 
the States general. But all flie could do wa? vain ; 
and the fame phrenfy, that Iiad hindered the Dutch 
from improving to their and to tlie common ad- 
vantage the public misfortunes of France, hindered 
them from improving to the fame pnrpofes the 
private misfortunes of the houfe of Bourbon. Tliey, 

-continued to flatter themfclves that tiiey lliould 
force the Queen out of her meafures, by their in- 
trigues with the party in Britain who oppofed 
thefe meafures, and even raife an infurreclion 
againfl her. But thefe intrigues, and thofe of 
prince Eugene,' were known and diLppointed; * ' 

' and monfieur Buys had the mortification to be 
reproached with them publicly, when lie came to 
take leave of the lords of the councils, by tlie earl 
of Oxford; who entered into many particulars 
that could not be denied,, of the private tranfac- ‘ . 
tions of 'this fort, to wiiich Buys liad been a 
party, incompliance with his infirutflions, and, 
as I believe, much againfl his own fenfe and in- 
clinations. . As the feafoii for taking the field 
advanced, the league ])ropofed to defeat the 
fuccefs of tlie coiigrefs by the events of the cam-' 
paign; but inftead of defeating the jfuccels ot the 
congrefs, the events of the campaign ferv'ed only 

tg turn iliii kuccefi in favox of France, At the . 
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beginning of the year, the yueen and tlie States, 
in concert, might have given the law to friend 
and foe, with great advantage to the former and 
with fuch a detriment to the latter, as the caufcs 
of the war rendered juft, the events of it reafon- 
able, and the objeds of it neceflary. At the end 
of the year, the allies were no longer in a ftate 
of giving, nor the French of receiving the law; 
and the Dutch had recourfe to the Queen’s good 
offices, when they could oppofe and durft iiifult 
her no longer. Even then, thefe offices were em- 
ployed with zeal, and with fome efle£l for them. 

Thus the war ended, much more favorably to 
France than flie expefled, or they who put an 
end to it defigned. The Queen would have 
humbled and weakened this power. The allies 
who oppofed her would have crullied it, and - 
have railed another as exorbitant on the ruins of 
it IVeither one nor the other fucceeded, and they 
who meant to ruin the French power preferved 
it, by oppofuig thofe wlio meant ta reduce, it. 

Since 1 have mentioned the events of the year 
one thoufand feven hundred and twelve, and the 
decifive turn they gave to the negociations in favor 
of France, give me leave to fay fomething more 
on this fubjeifF. You will find that I fhall do fo 
with much impartiality. The difaftrous events of 
tliis campaign,in the Low Countries, and the con- 
fecpiences of them, have been imputed to the repa- 
ration of the Britifli troops from the army of the 
allies. The clamor againlt this meafure was great 
at that time, and the prejudices which this clamoi; 
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raifed are threat Aill among fome men. But as clamor 
raifed thefe prejudices, other prejudices gave birth to 
this clamor; and it is no wonder they fhould do fo 
among perfons bent on continuing the war; fince 
1 own very freely, that when the hrft ftep that 
Jed to tliis reparation came to my knowledge, 
which was not an hour, by the way, before I. 
writ by the Queen’s order to the duke of Ormond, 
in the very words in which the order was advifed 
and given, “ that he lliould not engage in any 
“ fiege , nor hazard a battle , till further order, ” 
1 was furprifed and hurt ; fo much, that if 1 had 
had an opportunity of fpeaking in private to the 
Queen, after I had received monfieurDEToRCY's 
letter to me on the fubje<Sl, and before flie went 
into the council, I fliould have fpoken to her, I 
think, in the firft heat, againA it. The truth is, 
however, that the Aep was juAihable at that point 
of time in every refpefl, and therefore that the 
confequences are to be charged to the account of 
thofe who drew them on themfelves, not to the 
account of the Queen, nor of the miniAer who 
advifed her. The Aep was juAifiable to the allies 
furely, fince the Queen took no more upon her, 
no not fo much by far, in making it, as many 
of them had done by fufpending, or endangering, 
or defeating operations in the heat of the war, 
when they declined to fend their troops, or delay- 
ed the march of them, or negleded the prepara- 
tions they were obliged to make, on the moA 
frivolous pretences. Your lordfliip will find in the 
courfe of your inquiries many particular iuAancea 
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of what is here pointed out in general But I 
cannot help dtfreiulir;g into fonre few of thole that 
regard tlie entiten r and the States General, who 
cried the loudefl and witli the moft efTetl, though 
tlity had the le .ft reafon, on account of their (>wn 
condndl. to complain of the Oiieen’s. With what 
f.'ice could the enip< ror, for inftance, prefume to 
Compidn of the cjrders ftnt ti> the duke of Or- 
MONia? I fay nothing of his deficiencies, which 
wore fo great, that he had .at »his very time litde 
more than one rtement that could be f r.d prt'perly 
to art againft hraiiceand .Spain at his lole charge; 
as I afhrnu-d to prince hutiENE before the lords 
of the council, and demonflrated upon ’paper the 
next day. I. fay nothing of all that preceded the 
year one thoufand feven luindred and feven, on 
which I ftiould have much to fiy. But I defire 
your lordfliip only to confidcr, what yon will hnd 
to have palled after tlie fanaous year one thoufand 
feven hundred and fix. Was it with the Queen’s 
approbation, or againfl her will, that the emperor 
made the treaty for the evacuation of I ombardy, 
and let out fo great a number of hrench regiments 
time enough to recruit themfelves at home, to 
march into Sp.iin, and to dtftroy the Britifli forces 
at .Mmanza ? W’as it with her approbation, or 
agaiiift lier will, that, inftead of employing all 
liis forces and all his endeavours, to make the 
greateft defign of tlie whole war, the enterprife 
on Toulon, lucceed, he detached twelve thoufand 
men to reduce the kingdom of Naples, that muft 
have fallen of courfe ? and that an opportunity of 
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ruining the whole maritime force of France, and 
of ruining or fubduing her provinces On that fide, 
was loft, merely by this unntctllary diverfion, ' 

and by the condud of prince Eugene, which 
left no room to doubt that he gave occafion to 
this fatal difappointment on piirpofe, and in con-, 
cert with the court of Vienna? 

' Turn your eyes, my lord, on the cjndu£f of 
the States, and you will find reafon to be aftoniihcd 
at the arrogance of the ine.i who governed in tlietn , 
at this time, and who prelutued to exclaim againft 
a Queen of Great Britain, for doing wh.it tlieir de- 
puties had done more than once in that very 
country, and in the courle of that very war. In 
tile year one tlioufand feven hundred and twelve, 
at the latter end of a war, when coiiterences for 
treating a peace were opened, when tlie leaft 
finifter event in the field would take off from that 
fuperiority which the allies had in the congrefs, 
and when the part fuccefs of the war had already 
given them as much of this fuperiority as they 
wanted to obtain, a fafe, advantageous, 'honorable, 
and lading peace, the Queen directed her general 
to fufpend till furtlier order the operations of her 
troops. In one thoufand feven hundred and three, 
in the beginning of a war, when fomething was 
to be rifked or no fuccefs to be expected, and 
when the bad fituation of affairs in Germany and 
Italy required, in a particular manner, that elforts 
fliould be made in the Low Countries, and that the 
war fhould not languilli there wliilll it was unfuc- 
cefsful everv where elfe; the duke of Marliiorougii 
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determined to attack the French, but the Dutch 
deputies would not fulTer their troops to go on ; 
defeated liis defign in tlie very moment of i's 
execution, if 1 remember well, and gave no other 
reafon lor their proceeding than that which is a 
reafon againft every battle, the pofFibility ol being 
beaten. The circumfiance ot proximity to their 
frontier was urged, I know, and it was laid, that 
their provinces would be expofed to the incurfions 
of the French if they lofl the battle. But befides 
other anfwers to this vain pretence, it was obvious 
that they had ventured battles as near home as this 
would have been fouaht, and tliat the way to 
remove the enemy farther off was by atf.lion, not 
inaflion. Upon the ^vhole matter, the Dutch 
deputies flopped the progrefs of the confederate 
army at this time, by exercifing an arbitrary and' 
independent authority over the troops of the States. 
In one thoufand feven hundred and five, when the 
fuccefs of the preceding campaign Ihould have 
given them an entire confidence in the duke of 
Marlborough’s condudl, when returning from 
the Moielle to the Low Countries he began to 
make himfelf and the common caufe amends, for 
the'difappointment which pique and jealoufy in 
the prince of Baden, or ufual Both and negligence 
in the Germans, had occafioned juft before, by 
forcing the French lines; when he was in the 
full purfuit of tliis advantage, and wlien he was 
marching to attak an enemy half defeated, and 
more than half-difpirlted; nay when he had made 
difpofuions for attacking, and part of his troops 
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had pafTed the Dyle — the deputies of the State* 
once more tied up his hands, took from him an 
opportunity too fair to be loff ; for thefe, I think, 
were fome of the terms of )iis complaint: and in 
ihort the confederacy received an affront at leaft, 
where we migfit have obtained a vi^lory. Let this 
/tliat has been faid ferve as a fpecimen of the inde- 
pendency on the Queen, her councils, and her 
generals, with which thefe powers a£led in the 
courfe of the war; who were not afliamed to find 
fault that the Queen, once, and at the latter end 
of it, prefumed to fufpend the operations of her 
troops till farther order. But be it that they 
forefaw what this farther order would be; they 
forefaw then, that as foon as Dunkirk lliould be 
put' into the Queen’s hands, flie would confent to 
a fiifpenfioii of arms for two months, and invite 
them to do the fame. Neither this forefight, nor 
the ftrong declaration which the bifliop'of Bristol 
made by the Queen’s order at Utrecht, and which 
ftiowed them that her refolution was not taken to 
fubmit to the league into which they had entered 
againft her, could prevail on. them to make a 
right ufe of thefe two months, by endeavouring 
to renew their union and good underflanding with 
the Queen ; though I can fapy with the greateft 
truth, and they could not doubt of it at the time, 
that llie would have gone more than half-way to 
meet them, and that her minifters would have 
done their utmoft to bring it about. Even then 
we might have refiimed the fuperiority we began 
to lofe in the congrefs; for, the Queen iand the 
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States nnifing, the principal allies would have 
united with them : and, in this cafe, it would 
have been fo much the intereA of France to avoid 
any chance of leeing the war renewed, that flie 
• miiA, and flie would, have made fure of peace, 

' during tlie fufpenfion, on much worfe terms' for 

Iierlclf and for Spain, than Aie made it afterwards." 
But the prudent and fober States continued to ail 
like froward children, or like men drunk with 
relentment and pailion; and fuch will the conducl 
be of the wife governments in every circumAance, 

' where a fpirit of faclioii and of private intereA 

^ . prevails, among thole who are at the head, over 

' reafon or Aate. After laying afide /all decency in 

their behaviour towards the Queen, they laid afide 
all cautiuM for themfelvcs. They declared “they 
“would carry on the war without her.” Landrecy 
I feemed, in their e/leem, of tnore importance than 

Dunkirk; and the opportunity of wafting fome 
' French provinces, or of putting the whole event 

cf the war on the decifion of another battle, 
preferable to the other meafure that lay open 
to them; tint, I mean, of trying in good earneA, 

I and in an honeA concert with the Queen, during 

the fufpenfion of arms, whether Inch terms of' 
! peace, as ought to fatisfy them and the other 

allies, might not be impofed on France. 

If the confederate army Iiad broke into France, 
the campaign before this, or in any former cam- 
paign ; and if the Germans and the Dutch had 
J exerciled then tlie fame inhumanity, as the French 

had exerciled in their provinces in former wars; 
if they had burnt Verfailles, and even Faris, and 
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if they had diAurbed the aAies of the dead prince* 
that repofe at Saint Denis, every good man would' 
have felt the horror, that &ch cruelties hifpire: 
no man could have faid that the retaliation was 
unjiifl. But in one thoufand feven hundred and 
twelve, it was too late, in every refpe£i, to me- 
ditate fuch projedls. If the French had been un- 
/ prepared to defend their frontier, either for want 
of means, or in a vain confidence tliat the peace 
would be made, as our king ChAkles the fecond 
was unprepared to defend his co.iA at the latter 
end of his lirA war with Holland, the allies might 
have played a fure game in fatisfying tlieir venge- 
ance on the Frencli, as the Dutch did on us in 
one thoufand fix hundred and fixty-feven ; and 
impofing harder terms on them, ilian thofe they 
offered, or would have accepted. But this was 
not the cafe. The French army was, 1 believe, 
more numerous than the army of the allies, even 
before reparation, and certainly in a much better 
condition than two or three years before, when 
a deluge of blood was fpilc to diflodge them, for 
we did no more, at Milplaquet. Would the 
•Germans and the Dutch have found it more eafy 
to force them at this time, than it was at that? 
Would not the French have fought with as much 
obAinacy to fave Paris, as they did to fave Mons? 
and, with all the regard due to the duke of Or- 
mond and to prince Fugene, was die abfence of 
the duke of Marluokough of no confcquenceP 
Tuni this affair every way in your thoughts, my 
lord, and you will had that die Germans and the 
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Dutch had nothing in theirs, but to break, at 
any rate, and at any r'fk, the ncgociations that 
were begun, and t<*-reduce Great Britain to the 
necelfity of Continuing, what file had been too 
Jong, a province of the confederacy. A province 
indeed, and not one of the lieff treated; fince the 
confederates affumed a riglit of obliging her to 
keep her pa£l- with tliem, and of dilpeiiling witli 
their obligations to her, of e.Ninnftiiig her, without 
rule, or proportion, or me.iftire, in the fiipport 
of a war, to wliidi flie alone contributed more 
than all of them, and in whicii file had no longer 
an immediate interefl, nor even any rtmote interefl 
that W.IS not common, or, with refpedt to her, 
very dubious; and, after all this, of complaining 
th.it the Q leen prefumed to hearken to ov'ertures 
of peace and to fet a negociation on foot, wliilfl 
their humor and ambition required that the war 
fhould be prolonged for an indefinite time, and 
for a purpofe that was either bad or indeterminate. 

The fufpenfioii of arms, that began in the Low 
Countries, was continued, and extended afterwards 
by the a6l 1 figned at Fontainebleau. The fortune 
of the war turned at the fame time: and all t/iole 
difgr.aces followed, which obliged tlie Dutch to 
treat, and to defire the afliftance of the yueen, 
whom they had fet at defiance fo lately. This 
afliffance they had, as effednally as it could be 
given in the circumflinces, to which they had 
reduced themfelves, and the whole alliance: and 
the peace of Great Britain, Portugal, S.avoy, 
Pruflia, and the States General, was made, without 
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his imperial majelly’s concurrence, in the fpring 
of one tlioufand fevcii hundred and tliirtecii; as it 
might have been made, much more advantageonlly 
for them all, in that of one thoufand feven hundred 
and twelve Lefs obftinacy on the part of the 
States, and perhaps more decifive refolutions on 
the part of the Queen, would have wound up 
all thefe divided threads in one, and have finiflied 
this great work much fooner and better. 1 fay, 
perhaps more decifive refolutions on the part of 
the Queen; becaufe, although I think that 1 fliould 
have conveyed her orders for figning a treaty of 
peace with 1‘rance, before the armies took the 
field, much more willingly, than I executed them 
afterwards in figning that of the ceffation of arms; 
yet 1 do not prefurne to decide, but lhall defire 
your lordfliip to do fo, on a review of all cir- 
cumfiances, fome of which I fliall juft mention. 
‘The league made for protratfling the war having 
oppofed the Queen to the utmofl of their power, 
and by means of every fort, from the firfl appear- 
ances of a negociation ; the general elTefl of this 
violent oppofition, on her and her miniflers was, 
to make them proceed by flower and more cautious 
fteps: tJie particular efleil of it was, to oblige 
them to open the eyes of the nation and to inflame 
the people with a defire of peace, by fliowing, in 
the mofl public and folemn manner, how unequally 
we were burdened, and how unfairly we were 
treated by our allies. The firfl gave an air of 
diffidence and timiility to their condudf, which 
encouraged the league, and gave vigor to the 
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oppofition. The fecoiid irritated the Dutcfi par« 
ticul.irly ; for the emperor and the otlier allies had 
the modefly at leafl, not to pretend to bear any 
proportion in the expenie of tiie war: and tliui 
the two powers, whole union was the moft 
eflential. were the moll at variance, and the Queen 
was obliged to ad in a cloler concert with her 
enemy who defired peace, than fhe would have 
done if her allies had been lefs ubllinately bent to 
protrad the war. During thefe tranfadions, niy 
lord Oxford, who had Ins correfpondences apart, 
and a private thread of negociation always in his 
hands, entertained hopes that I’liiLlP would be 
brought to abandon Spain in favor of his father-in- 
law, and to content himfelf with the Hates of that 
prince, the kingdom of Sicily, and the prefervation 
of his right of fuccellion to the crown of France. 
Whether my lord had any particular reafons for 
entertaining thefe hopes, befides the general reafons 
founded on the condition of hrance, on that. of 
the Bourbon family, and on the difpofition of 
I EWrs the fourteenth, 1 doubt very nmch. That 
Lewis, who fought, and had Jieed of feeking 
peace, alrnoH at any rate, and who faw that he 
could not obtain it, even of tlie Queen, unlefs 
Philip abandoned immediately the crown of Spain, 
or abandoned immediately, by renunciation and 
a foleinn adt of exclufion, all pietenfion to that of 
France. That Lewis was defnous of the former, 
1 cannot doubt; that Philip would have aban- 
doned Spain with the equivalents that have been 
mentioned, or either of them, 1 believe liiewife; 
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if the prefent king of France had died, when 
his father, mother, and eldtll brother did ; for 
they all had the fame dlftemper. But Lewis 
would ufe no violent means to force hisgrandfon; 
the Queen would not continue the war to force 
him ; Philip was too obfiinate, and his wife too 
ambitious, to quit the cro\vn of S]>ain, when 
they had difcovered our vveaknefs, and felt their 
own flrength in that country, by their fiiccefs in 
the campaign of one thoufand feven hundred and 
ten: after which my lord Stanhope Jiimfelt was 
convinced that Spain could not be conquered, nor 
kept, if it was conquered, without a much greater 
army, than it was polTible for us to fend thither. 
In that fituation it was wild to imagine, as the- 
earl of Oxford imagined, or pretended to imagine, 
that they would quit the crown of Spain, for a 
remote and uncertain profpecl of fuccetding to 
that of France, and content themfeivcs to be , in 
the mean time, princes of very fniall dominions. 
Philip therefore, after flruggling long that lie 
might not be obliged to make his option till the 
fucceffion of France lay open to him, was obliged 
to make it, and made it, for Spain. I\ow this, 
my lord, was the very crifis of the negociatioti ; 
and to this point I apply what 1 faid above of 
the effefl of more decifive refolutions on the part 
of the Queen. It was plain, that, if flie made the 
campaign in concert with her allies, flie could be 
^no longer miflrefs of the negociations, nor hav^ 
almofla chance for conducing them to the iflue 
fLe pi'opofed. Our ill fuccds iu the field jioultl 
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have rendered tlie FrencJi lefs tra6lahle in the con- 
grefs: our good fuccefs there would have rendered 
the allies fo. On this principle the Queen fufpended 
the operations of her troops, and then concluded 
the ceffation. 

Compare now the appearances and efTecl of 
th is meafure, with the a(>pearances and efleflthat 
another meafure would have had. In order to 
arrive at any peace, it was neceffary to do what 
the Queen did, or to do more: and, in order to 
arrive at a good one, it was nCCeflary to be pre- 
pared to carry on the war, as well as to make a 
fliow of it; for fhe had the liard talk upon her, 
of guarding againfl her allies, and her enemies both. 
But in that ferment. , when few men confidered 
any thing coolly, the condurt of her general, 
after he took the field, though he covered the 
allies in the fiege of Quefnoy, correfponded ill, 
in appearance, with the declarations of carrying 
on the war vigoronfly that had been made, on 
feveral occafions, before the campaign opened. It 
had an air of double dealing; and as fiich it paffed 
among thofe, who did not combine in their 
thoughts all the circiimffances of the comjun£fure, 
■»r who were infatuated with the notional neceffity 
of continuing the war. The clamor could ilftt 
have been greater, if the Queen had' figned her 
peace feparately : and, 1 think, the appearances 
might have been explained as favorably in one 
cafe, as in the other. From the death of the 
emperor Joseph, it was neither our interefl, nor 
the common irtereff, well undeiflood, to fet the 
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crown of Spain on the prefent emperor '» head. .\i 
fooii therefore as 1’utI.IP had made Jus option, and 
if (he had taken (liis reldlution early, his option 
would have been fooner made, I prefume' tliat 
the Queen mi,i>ht have declared, tliat (he would 
not continne the tvar an hour longer to procure 
Spain for his Imperial majelly; that the engage- 
ments, (he had taken whilll he was archduke, 
bound her no more ; that, by his accelliun to the 
empire, the very nature of them was altered ; that 
(he took edlcdual mcafures to prevent, in. any 
ftitore time, an union ot the crowns of Fniico 
and Spain, and, upon the tame principle, would 
not confeiit, much left fight, to bring about an im- 
mediate union of the Imperial and .Spanilh crowns; 
that they, who inlifted to protrafi the war, in- 
tended this union ; that they could intend nothing 
elfe, fince they ventured to break with her, rather 
than to treat, and were fo eager to put the reafun- 
able satisfaction, that they might have in every 
other cafe without h.tzard, on the uncertain events 
of war; tliat (lie would nut l>e impofed on any 
longer in this manner, and that (lie liad ordered 
her minillcrs to (ign her treaty with France , on 
the furrender o( Dunkirk into her hands; that llie 
pretended not to prefenbe to her allies, but th.:t 
fbe had infilled, in their beh.ilf, on cert tin con- 
ditions, that France was obliged to grant to ihore 
of them, who (hould flgu tlicir treaties ^t the lame 
time as (he did, or who (lioiild content to an 
immediate ccilaliuii of arms, and during the Celfa.* 
uon treat under her mediation, I'here had been 
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more franknefs, and more dignity in this proceed- 
ing, and the effed muft have been more advan-^ 
tageous. France would have granted more for a 
feparate peace, than for a ceflation:'and the Dutch 
would have been more influenced by the profped . 
of one, than of the other: efpecially fince this 
proceeding would have been very different from 
theirs at Munfter, and at Nimeguen, where they 
abandoned their allies, without any other pretence 
than the particular advantage they found in doing 
fo. A fufpenfion of the operations of the Queen's 
troops, nay a ceflation of arms, between her and 
France, was not definitive; and they might, and 
they did, hope to drag her back under their, and 
the German yoke. This therefore was not’fuffi- 
cient to check their obftinacy, nor to hinder them 
from making all the unfortunate hafle they did 
make to get themfelves beaten at Denain. But 
they would poflibly have laid afide their vain 
hopes, if they had feen the Queen s minifters ready 
to fign her treaty of peace, and thofe of fome'^ 
principal allies ready to fign at the fame* time; in 
which cafe the mifehief, that followed, had been 
prevented, and better terms of peace had been 
obtained for the confederacy : a prince of the houfe 
of Bourbon, who could never be king of France, 
would have fat on the Spaniih throne, inflead of 
an emperor;, the Spanifli feeptre would have been 
weakened in the hands of one, and the Imperial 
feeptre would have been ftrengthened in thofe of 
the other : France would have had no opportunity 
of recovering from former blows, nor finifliing 
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to them and the common caufe, might not have 
been prevented. This might have been the cafe^ 
no doubt. They might have flattered themfelves 
that they fliould be able to- break into France, and 
to force Philip, by the diflrefs brought on his 
grandfather, to refign the crown of Spain to the 
emperor^ even after Great Britain, and Portugal, 
and Savoy too perhaps, were drawn out of the 
war; for thefe princes defired as little, as the Queen, 
to fee the Spanifli crown on the emperor’s head. 
But,* even in this cafe, though the madnefs -would 
have been greater, the efledl would not have been 
worfe. The Queen would have been able to fjprve 
thefe confederates as well by being mediator in 
the negociations, as they left it in her power to 
do, by being a party in them; and Great Britain 
would have had the advantage of being delivered 
fo much fooner from a burden, which whimflcal 
and wicked politics had impofed, and continued 
upon her till it was become intolerable. Of thefe 
two meafures, at the time when we might have 
taken either, there were perfons who" thought 
the laft preferable to the former. But it never 
came into public debate. Indeed it never could; 
too much time having been loA in waiting for the 
option of Philip,' and the fufpenfion and ceffation 
having been brought before the councils rather as 
a meafure taken, than a matter to be debated.. If 
your lordfliip, or any one elfe, fliould judge, that,' 
in fuch circumflances as thofe of the confederacy 
in the beginning of one thoufand feven hundred 
and twelve, the latter mealure ought to have been 
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who preceded, nor thofe who fncceeded, have, 
I prelume, been free- liut the principl.-s on which 
they proceeded were honeft, the me-ms they ufed 
were lawful, and the event they propiifed to bring 
about was juft. Whereas the very foundation of 
all the oppofition to the peace was laid insinjuftice 
and folly: for what could be more unjuft, than 
tlie attempt- of the Dutch and the Germans, to 
force the Queen to continue a war for their private 
intereftand ambition, the difproportionate ejtpenfe 
of which opprefled the commerce of her fubjefts, 
and loaded them with debts for ages yet to come? 
A war, the objedf of which was fo changed, that 
from the year one thoufand feven hundred and’ 
eleven flie made it not only without any engage- 
ment, but againft her own, and the common 
intereft ? What could be more foolilh ; 'you tvill 
think that 1 foften the term too much, and you 
'will be in the right to think fo: what could be 
more foolilh, than the attempt of a party in Bri- 
tain, to protra£l a war fo ruinous to their country, 
without any realon that they durft avow, except 
that of wreaking the refentments of Europe on 
France, and that of uniting the Imperial and Spanifli 
crowns on an Auftrian head? one of which was to 
purchafe revenge at a price too dear; and the other 
Avas to expofe the liberties of Europe to new 
dangers, by the concltificm of a war which had 
been made to affert and fecure them. 

I have dwelt the longer on the conduft of 
thofe who promoted, and of thofe who oppofed, 
the negociations of tlie peace made at Utrecht, 
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and on the comparifon of the meafure purfued by 
the Queen with that which flie might have purfued, 
becaiife the great benefit we, ought to reap from 
the ftudy of hifiory, cannot be reaped unlels we 
acruffum ourfelvei to compare the conduA of 
diSerent govemmenti, and diflerent parties, in 
tlie fame conjunAuret, anil to obferve the meafures 
they did pnrfue, and the meafures they might 
have purfued, with the aAual confcquenccs that 
followed one, and thepoflible, or probable confe- 
quences, that might have followed the other. By 
this txircife of the mind, the fludy of hifiory 
anticipates, as it were, experience, at 1 have 
obfcrved in one of the firfl of thefe letters, and 
prepares ui‘ for adlion. If this cunrideratioii (bould 
nut plead a iuflicient excufe for my prolixity on 
this head, 1 have one more to add that may. A 
rage of warring pofirfled a party fn our nation 
till the death of die late Queen; a rage of nego- 
ctating has polfelled the fame party of men, ever 
Alice. You have feen the confcqucnces of oner 
you fee actually thofe of the other. The rage of 
warring conlirmod the beggary of our nation, 
which began as early at the revolution but then 
it gave, in the laA. war, repuution to our arms, 
and oar councils ,too. For though I think, and 
muA always think, that the principle, on which 
we a£led after departing from that laid down in 
the grand alliance of one thoiifand (even hundred 
aitd one. was wrong; yet muA we confefs that it 
was purfued wifely; as well as boldly. The r.ige 
of negoclatiiig has been a cliargeable rage Iikewifc, 
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at leaft as chargeable in its proportion. Far from 
paying our debts, contraded in war, they' con- 
tinue much the fame, alter three-and-twenty years 
of peace. The ta.xes that opprefs our mercantile 
interell the moll are Hill in mortgage; and thole 
that opprefs the landed interell tlie moll, inftead 
of being laid on extraordinary occalions, are be- 
come the ordinary funds for the current fervice of 
every year. This is grievous, and the more fo to 
any’ man, who has the honor of his country, as 
Well as her profperity at heart, becaufe we have 
not, in this rale, the airy ronfolation we had in 
the other. The rage of negociaiing began twenty 
years ago. under pretence of confummating the 
treaty of Utrecht: and, Irom that time to this, our 
miniflers have been in me perpetual maze. They 
have made theml'elves and us, oltenv objeds of 
averfiori to the powers on the continent: and we 
are become at lall objeds of contem])t, even to 
the Spaniards. What other eflcd could our abfurd 
condudhiveP What other return has it deferved ? 
We cjmeexhauOed out of long wars; and, inAead 
of piirluing the meafures necelTary to give us- 
means and opportunity to repair our Arength and 
to diminilli our burdens, our miniAers have aded, ' 
from that time to this, like merj who fought pre- 
tences to keep the nation in the fame exhauAed 
condition, and under the fame load of debt This 
may have been their view perhaps; and we cotild 
not be furprifed if we heard the fame men declare 
national poverty necelTary to fupport the prefent 
government, who have fo Irequently declared 
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and exciting you by them to examine the true 
intereft of your country relatively to foreign allairs; 
and to compare it with thofe principles of condndl, 
that 1 am perfuaded, have no other foimdatioii 
than party-defigns, prejudices, and habits ; the 
private interefl of fome men and the ignorance 
and rallinefs of others. 

My letter is grown fo long, that I fliall fay 
nothing to your lordfhip at this time concerning 
the ftudy of modern hiftory, relatively to the 
interefU of your country in domeflic aflairs; and 
I think there will be no need to do fo at any 
other. The Hiftory of the rebellion by your 
great-grand-fatl^er, and his private memorials, which 
your lordfliip has in manufcript, will guide you 
furely as far as they go: where they leave you, 
your lordfliip muft not expeft any hiftory ; for 
we have more reafon to make this complaint, 
“ abeft enim hiftoria literis noftris,” than TuLl.Y 
had to put it into the mouth of Atticus, in 
his firft book of laws. But where hiftory leaves 
you, it is wanted leaft: the traditions of this 
century, and of the latter end of the laft, are 
frelh. Many, who were a^ors in fome of thefe • 
events, are alive ; and many who have converfed 
with thofe that were a£lors in others. The public 
is in polfellion of feveral colledlions and inemorials, 
and feveral there are in private hands. You will 
want no materials to form true notions of tranf- 
adlions fo recent. Even pamphlets, writ oil diflerent 
fides and on different occalions in our party-dif- 
putes, and biftories of no more authority than 
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pamphlets, will help you to come at tratli. Read 
them with fufpicion, my lord, for they deferve 
to be fufpedled: pay no regard to the epithets 
given, nor to the judgments palled ; neglet^ all 
declamation, weigh the reafoning, and advert to 
fafl. With fuch precautions, even Burn e t's 
hiliory may be of fome ufe. In a word, your 
lordlliip will want no help of mine to difcover, 
by what progrelTioii the whole conAitution of our 
country, and even the charatiler of our nation, 
' has been altered: nor how much a worfe ufe, in 
a national fenfe, though a better in the fenfe of 
party-politics, the men called Whigs have made 
of long wars and new fy Items of revenue, fiticQ 
the revolution ; than the men called Tories made, 
before it, of long peace, and Aale prerogative. 
When you look back three or four generations 
ago, you will fee that the Englifh were a plain, 
perhaps a rough, but a good-natured hofpitable 
people, jealous of their liberties, and able as well 
as ready to defend them, with their tongues, their 
pens and their fwords. The reAoration began to 
turn hofpitality into luxury, pleafure into debauch, 
and country-peers and country -commoners into 
courtiers and men of mode. But whilA our luxury 
w.is young, is was little more than elegance: the 
debauch of that age was enlivened with wit, and 
variiilbed over with gallantry. The couriiers and 
the men of mode knew what the conAitution was, 
refprfledit, and often alTerted it. Arts and fciences 
Aourilhed, and if we grew more trivial, we were 
not become cither grofsly ignorant, or openly 
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profliirnte. Since the revolution, our kings liave 
been reduced indeed to a feeming annual depend- 
anceon parli iment; but the biifinefs of parliament, 
which was efleemed in general a duly before, has 
been exerciOed in general as a trade fince. The 
trade of parliament, ^and the trade of funds, have 
grown univerfal. Men,' who Aood forward in the 
world, have attended to little elfe. The frequency 
of parliaments, that increafed their importance, 
and ihoiild have increafed the refpedf of them, has 
taken off from their dignity: and the fpirit that 
prevailed, whilfl the fervice in them was duty, 
has been debafcd fiiice it became a trade. Fevv 
know, and fcarce any refpedt, the Britifli conAi- 
tution : that of the church has been long Ance 
derided; that of the State as long negleiJled ; and 
both have been left at the mercy of the men in 
power, whoever thofe n^n were. Thus the 
Church, at leaA the hierarchy, however facred 
in its origin or wife in its inAitution, is become 
an ufelefs burden on the State: and the State is 
become, under ancient and known forms, a new 
and undeAnable monAer; compofed of a king 
without monarchical fplendor, a fenate of nobles 
without ariAocratical independency, and a fenate 
of commons without democratical freedom. In the 
me.m time, my lord, the very idea of wit, and 
all that can be called taAe, has been loA among 
the great; arts and fciences are fcarce alive; luxury 
has been increafed but not rehned , | corruption 
has been eAabliilied, and is avowed. When 
governments are worn out, thus it is: the decay 
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appear* in every inflance. Public and private 
virtue, public and private fpirit, fcience and wit, 
decline all togedier. 

That you, my lord, may have a long and glr- 
rious Ihare in relloring all thefe, and in drawing 
our government back to the true principle* ot ir, 
I wilh moft heartily. Whatever error* I may have 
committed in public life, 1 have always loved my 
country: whatever fault* may be objected to me 
in private life, I have always loved my friend : 
whatever ufage I have received from my country, 
it fliall never make me break with her: whatever 
ufage I have received from my friends, I never 
{hall break with one of them, while I think him a 
friend to my country. Thefe are the fentiment* 
of my heart. I know they are thofc of your lord> 
fhip’s: and a communion of fuch fentiment* is a 
tie that will engage me to be, at long a* 1 live, 

My lord, 

Your mofl faithful fervant. 
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I SHALL take the liberty of writing to you a 
little oftener than the three or four times a year, 
which, you tell me, are all you can allow yourfelf 
,to write to thofe you like beft: and yet I declare 
to you with great truth, that you never knew me 
fo bufy. in your life, as I am at prefeht. You muft ’ 
not imagine, from hence, that I am writing me- 
, molts of myfelf. The fubjea is too flight to 
defcend to pofterity, in any other manner, than 
by. that occafional mention which may be made 
of any little a^orin the hiftory of our age. Sylla, 
C-ESAR, and others of that rank, were, whilft 
they lived, at the head of mankind: their ftory 
was in fome fort the ftory of the world, and as 
fuch might very properly be’ tranfmitted under 
their names to future generations. But for thofe 
who have adled much inferior parts, if they publifh 
the piece* and call it after their own names they 

are impertinent j if they public only their owa 
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Jhare in it, they inform mankind by halves, and 
neither give much inflriuQion, nor crtaie much 
attention. France abounds with writers of tliis / 
fort, and, I think, we fall into the other extreme. ' 
Let me tell yon, on this occafion, what hat fome* 
times come into my thoughts. 

There it hardly any century in hiftory which 
began by opening fo great a feene, as tlie century 
wherein we live, and fhall I fuppofe, die. Com- 
pare it with others, even the moA famons, and 
you will think fo. 1 will fketch the two laA, to 
help your memory. 

The lofs of that balance which Lauhence of 
Medicis had preferved, during hit time, in it.aly; 
the expedition of Charles the eighth to Naplei; 
the intrigues of the duke of Milan, who fpun, 
with all the refinements of art, that net wherein 
he was taken at laAhimfclf ; the fuccefsful dexterity 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, who built one pillar 
of the AuArian greatnefs in Spain, in Italy, and 
in the Indies; at. the fucceflion of the houle of 
Burgundy, joined to the Imperial dignity and the 
hereditary countries, eAablilhed another in the 
upper and lower Germany; thefecaufes, and many 
others, combined to form a very extraordinary 
conjuntfiure; and, by their confequences, to render 
the fixteenth century fruitful of great events, and 
of aAonifhing revolutions. 

The beginning of the feventeenth opened Aill 
a greater and more important feene. 1 he Spanifh 
yoke was well-nigh impofed on Italy by the 
famous triumvirate, Toledo at Milan, Ossuna 
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at Naples, and La Cueva at Venice. The dif- 
traftions of France, as well as the^ date -policy 
of the Queen mother, feduced by Rome, and 
amufed by Spain ; the defpicable charader of our 
James the hrft, the raflinels of the eledor Palatine, 
the bad intelligence of the princes and Rates of the ^ 
league in Germany, the mercenary temper of John 
George of Saxony, and the great qualities of 
M.aximilian of Bavaria, raifed Ferdinand the 
fecond to the Imperial throne; when, the males 
of the elder branch of the Auftrian family in 
Germany being extinguillied at the death of Mat- 
thias, nothing was more defirable, nor perhaps 
more pradicable, than to throw the empire into 
another houfe. Germany ran the fame rifk as 
Italy had done: Ferdinand feemed more likely, 
even than Chari es the fifth had been, to become 
abfolute maAer ; and, if France had not furnillied 
the greateft miniAer, and the North the greateA 
captain, of that age, in the fame point of time, 
Vienna and Madrid would have given the law to 
the weAern world. 

As the Auftrian fcale funk, that of Bourbon 
rofe. The true date of the rite of that power, 
which has made the kings of P’rance fo confiderable 
in Europe, goes up as high as Charles the 
feventh, and Lewis the eleventh; 'I'he weaknefs 
of our Henry the' fixth, the loofe condudl of 
Edward the fourth, and perhaps the overlights 
of Henry the feventh, helped, very much to knit 
that Vnonarchy together, as well as to enlarge it. 
Advantage might have been taken of the divilions 

which. 
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which religion occ.ifmned ; and [fnpporting the 
protefi:mt party in France would have lept that 
crown under rcliraiiit!:, and under inabilities, in 
fome meafuro equal to thofc wliich were occarioncd 
anciently I>y the v.aft alienations of its dcmelnes, 
and by the exorbitant power of its vallals. Rut 
James thefirfl was incapable of thinking with fenfe, 
or afling' with fpirit, Charles the firfl had an 
imperfedt glimpl'e of his true intcrefl, but his 
uxorious temper, and the extravagancy of that 
madman Buckingham, gave Richelieu time to 
finifh a great part of his projefl; and thcmiferics, 
that followed in England, gave Ma/arin time 
and opportunity to complete the fyftim. Tlie laft 
great a^ of this cardinal's adminiflration was the 
Pyrenean treaty. 

Here I would begin, by reprefenting tlie face 
6f Europe fuch as it was at that ejiocha, the 
interefls and the cundudl of England, France, 
Spain, Holland, and the empire. A fummary 
recapitulation Ihould follow of all the Reps taken 
by France, during more than twenty years, to 
arrive at the great objedt flie had propofed to herfelf 
in making this treaty: the moll folemn article of 
which the minifter, who negociated it, defigned 
fliould be violated; as appears by his letters, writ 
from the Ifl.md of Pheafants, if I miflake not. 
After this, another draught of Europe fliould have 
it’s place according to the relations, which the 
feveral powers flood in, one towards another, in 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-eight: and 
the alterations which the revolution in England 
• . X 
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made in the politics of Europe. A fiimmary 
account ihoiild follow of the events of the war 
that ended in one thoufand lix hundred and ninety- 
ftveii with the dilferciit views ut king William 
the third and Lewls the loiineeiith, in making 
the peace of Kylvvic ; which niaittr h«.s been much 
caiivalfed, and is little underltood. I hen the 
dilpofuions made by the paitnion -treaties, and 
the influences and coiift-queiices of thefe treaties; 
and a third draught of tlie Hate of Europe at. the 
death Chaulls the fccorid of Spain. All this 
svould ni.ike tfie lubjedt of one or two books and 
would he the muff proper introdu([lion imaginable 
to a hiHoiy of that war with which our century 
began, and of tfie fieace which followed. 

'Ihis war, forefeen for above half a century, 
had been, during all that time, the great and, 
coiiflaiu oIijeiLl of the councils of Enrnpe. The 
priz'.' to be contended for was the richeh that ever 
had been flaked, lince thole of the Perfian and 
Roman empires. 7 he union of two powers, which 
fuparately, and in oppolitiori, liad jinitd at univerfal 
monarcliy, was apprehended. 1 he confederates 
therefore engaged in it, to maintain a balance 
between the two houfe.s of .Auflria and Bourbon, 
in order to prtferve their fecurity, and to affert 
their independence But with the fticcefs of the 
War they changed their views: and. if ambition 
began it on the fide of France, ambition continued 
it on the other. The battles, the fieges, the fur- 
prifing revolutions, which happened in the icourfe 
of this war, are not to be paralleled in any period 
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of the fame compafs. The motives, and the 
meifures, by which it was protradted, the triie 
reufon* why it ended in a manner, which appeared 
not proportionable to its fucctls; and the new 
political Hate into which Europe was thrown by 
the treaties of Utrecht and Baden, are fiilij^dls on 
which few pcrious have the nectflary inftjrm itiuns, 
and yet every one fpeaks with adurance, and even 
with paflion. 1 think 1 could (peak on them witli 
feme knowledge; and with as much indifference 
as I’ulYHiL'S does of the negociations of his father 
Lvcohtas, even in tliole points where 1' was 
mylelt an adtor. 

1 will even confefs to you, that I fliould not 
defpair of performing this part better than the 
former. There is nothing in my opinion fo hard 
to execute, as thofe political maps, if you svill 
allow me fuch an exprellion, and thofe f\flems of 
hints, rather than relations of events, which are 
neceffary to connedl and explain them; and which 
muff be fo coiicife, and yet fo full ; fo complicate, 
and yet fo clear. 1 know nothing of this fort well 
done by the ancients. S.allu.St’s introdiidlion, as 
well as that of TllticyDtUES, might ferve almoH 
for any otfier piece of the Roman or Greek ftory, 
as well as for thofe which thefe two great authors 
chofe. POLYiiius dues not come up, in his intro- 
duclion, to this idea neither. Among the moderns, 
the firft book of .M.\chiavel’s Hiflory of Florence 
is a noble original of this kind : and perhaps father 
Paul's Hiflory of Benefices is, in tite fame kind 
of compufuion, inimitable. 
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Thefe are a few of thofe thoughts, which come ' 
into my mind when I confider liow incumbent it 
is on every man, that he Hiould be able to give 
an account even of his leifure; and, in the midfl 
of folitude, be of fome ufe to fociety. 

I know not whether I fliall have courage enough 
to undertake the talk I have chalked out : I diAruA 
my abilities with reafon, and I fliall want feveral 
informations, not eafy, I doubt, for me to obtain. 
But, in all events, it will not be poflible for me 
to go about it this year; the reafons of which 
would be long enough to fill another letter, and 
1 doubt that you will think this grown too bulky 
already. 


Adieu. 


